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SERVICE 


(Structural and Educational) 
is secured by the purchase of high grade 


Movable Furniture 


We are pleased to count among this season’s customers the largest cities in the country 
with a great number of smaller cities, towns and rural districts. They fully appreciate 
the many service values to be derived from the use of our new 


Moulthrop Chair-Desks 


A large part of these orders are from former customers, which fact tells its own story. 





New Standards “Specify” Moulthrop 


of and be able to realize 
Proficiency the highest degree of 
Efficiency desk service obtain- 
Responsiveness able. You will be sat- 
Discipline isfied with “Moul- 


Well-Being. throp Movies.” 





New Model B, Type X. 
(Six sizes—Several finishes) 


‘The 





ole 


Moulthrop tice Line” 


(all types) 





REFER TO DISTRICT AGENT OR HEAD OFFICE FOR INFORMATION 


LANGSLOW-FOWLER COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York Office Chicago Office New England 
70 Fifth Avenue McClurg Building Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 
C. E. Gibson, Mgr. Boston, Mass. 
Northern School Supply Co. Nebraska School Supply House Pacific Coast 
Fargo, North Dakota Lincoln, Nebraska Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. and C. F. Weber 


San Francisco, Cal. ‘Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Holding an even Balance between 
Dollars and Value 


is not so difficult a matter as may seem at first glance, 
when the prospective purchaser is besieged and bomb- 


arded by all kinds of claims for all kinds of material. - 


It is simply a case of separating the wheat of facts from 
the chaff of claims. 


We spare you this trouble in suggesting that you equip 
your schools with 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


It stands to reason that the same material “that outlives 
the building on the house top” in the shape of roofing, 
has more durability than any blackboard artificially 
made from pulpboard, which is bound to disintegrate. 


But we do not ask you to take our word for it. Send 
for our free booklet on ‘‘How to Judge, and Install Black- 
boards.” 

Let us quote you on your requirements at any rate. 
This puts you under no obligation and is sure to yield 
you valuable information. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 


Oliver Quality 


Our 
New No. 18 


280 PAGE CATALOG 


is now ready for mailing. A copy 
will be gladly sent you upon request. 


Woodworking Machinery 
Wood Shop Supplies 
Pattern Shop Equipment 
Manual Training Forges 
Blowers and Exhausters 
Forge Shop Equipment 
New Our latest Catalog No. 18 illustrates a 
new Hollow Chisel Mortiser, a new line 


of Ball Bearing Jointers and many other new 
leatures on our machines. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ural Slate , rds 


ARE 
Clean—Smooth—Black—Strong— Best 


Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to you. 


THE “‘KEENAN’’ KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 


ils 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CoO., Inc. 
Suite A, ist Nat’! Bank Bidg. BANGOR, PENNA. 
Catalog ‘“‘B” shows more types. Send for it. 














The Fisk Teachers’ ‘Agency 
SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 40,000 Positions Filled 32nd Year 


Why ouupterere should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 

BECAUSE it has the est membership of high grade men and women. 

BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 





SUPERINTENDENTS and SCHOOL BOARDS 


in Wash., Cal., Tex., La., Fla., Va., N. J., N. B. Can., 
TWENTY other states accepted our candidates in 1914. 


**Let’s get in touch”’ in 1915 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY (inc.), Bowling Green, Ky. 


and in about 





ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. —————__—_—_————__- 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 











THE ONLY AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY. THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY: [Last year we announced that there- 


after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candi- 
dates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a 
single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 
years of experience. Suppose you try us. The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sakae oie tile Wea own 


Stiong- 
est teachers for every line of work. Best positions from the Dakotas to California and Alaska. 


Specialists Department 


All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, 8S. C. 








‘ 12 Roberts Street, 
NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, FARCO, N. D. 
The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 
W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


The TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE Sencar eta sa 





Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
The Leading Agency for the Entire West and Alaska 


We place the majority of our teachers in July, August and September. 


Write immediately for free circular. BOISE, IDAHO 





120 Tremont Street 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS? AGENCY BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers Expert Service. Positions in Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


Save Time, Expense and Anxiety by Forethought and Diligence. Register Now. 
Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, formerly of Harvard Faculty. 


THE OLD METHOD 
Selecting the Best Teacher 
From a Chance Lot. 
THE NEW METHOD 

The Superintendent writes 
or wires for definite informa- 
tion and gets just the teacher 
he requires thru 


THE BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE 
DENVER, COLORADO 


THE OLD “METHOD 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 








THE NEW METHOD |. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. Ww M. Oo. PRATT, Manager 


Manual Training ’ 

ee - The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
Commercial Branches 633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II, 
School Supervisors THE OLD RELIABLE 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has grade, high school and college positions to offer teachers NOW. Experienced teachers, 
normal and college graduates, vocational and special teachers NEEDED. Write TODAY. 


408 Colcord oe Oklahoma City, Okla. 


HEADQUARTERS 
For TEACHERS of 








81 ‘einen Street 


ALBANY TEACHERS? AGENCY, lee. ALBANY, N. Y. 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pree. ano Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Secrerany 


Superintendents, ee and Boards of Education 


Write us when you are in need of [= a a Ss 
a teacher for any Department of Fam in Pen Ss. eo — 


Sette oot ada Voie VO Gu ble aa) ao 
San wre teens: TOLVCY EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.CoLC 
Rocky Mountain Region 


















The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the 





ATLANTA CHICAGO 
If you want a position, write us. 


TEACHERS If you — mae taught, pine us. 
you want a BETTER POSITION, write us. 
WANTED If you desire to teach ANY PLACE, alien us. 


CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
G. W. HAMPTON, Manager BOULDER, COLORADO 





The best way te secure a amas competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He ‘hasa splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 





THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PUTCO ER UL AL a a ae Um eed 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. rote ey 








Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
ROBERT A. GRANT, MGR. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. LOuiIs, MO. 


tC aT Ae 
WE SUPPLY DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
EXCLUSIVELY COMMERCIAL BRANCHES 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
ATHLETICS 











SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY a5 The 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


Motto: 
in the Right Place.” 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabamé 


——e 


"The Right Teacher 


Dewberry School Agency | 


Twenty-two years’ experience. 





THE THURSTON ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgt: 


ee 





Manual Arts Bureau of Americ® 


*‘National Clearing House’’ for Industrial Teachers 
Manual Training, Domestic Economy and All Kindred Subjects 
JNO. S. THORN, Mér., 1021-22 First National Bank Blidg., Birmingham. Ala. 
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THE WAYNE SCHOOL CARS 


THE STANDARD 


“‘One price the country over” 
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GLASS OR CURTAIN ENCLOSED—TEN, TWELVE OR FOURTEEN-FOOT BODY LENGTHS 





Children First— 


IKE the best school buildings and equipment everywhere, Wayne School Cars are built essentially for 


the children. 


The accumulated experience of nine years has been concentrated on one subject—the best 


possible transportation of school children. That is why these cars unfailingly afford guaranteed transportation. 


Official Approval— 


is unqualifiedly given the Wayne School Cars by the most expert school administrators everywhere. Mr. A. C. 
MONAHAN, Specialist in Rural School Administration of the United States Bureau of Education: 

“‘—-T examined the two Wayne School Cars —- —- — and am of the opinion that they are 

entirely satisfactory for the transportation of school children in country schools.”’ 
They are officially regarded as ‘‘the standard.” 


Nationwide Service— 


is available to the fortunate owners of the Wayne School Cars. 


They are exclusively distributed by the foremost 


school supply houses; institutions which have disregarded the larger profits of low class work in an honest 
endeavor to best serve the cause of better schools. 


*“A Study of the Transportation Problem’’— 


their booklet on the subject, is invaluable to you. 
Won’t you write your distributor, or the factory direct? 


Your copy will gladly be mailed postpaid upon request. 


THE WAYNE WORKS, Richmond, Indiana 


Oklahoma 


Jasper Sipes Co. 
Oklahoma City 


Texas—Arkansas 
C. A. Bryant Co. 
Dallas, Texas—Ft. Smith, Ark 
Louisiana— Mississippi 


F. F. Hansell and Bro. 


New Orleans, La. 


Alabama 


Dewberry and Montgomery Sta’y. Co. 
Birmingham 


Western and NorthernPennsylvania—Western New Y ork 
Northern West Virginia — Northern and Eastern Ohio 


The Educational Supply Co. 


Painesville, Ohio 


North Carolina 


Southern School Supply Co. 
Raleigh 


EXCLUSIVE 


Western and Southern Ohio 
Beaver Brothers 
Columbus 


Indiana 
Kiger and Company 
Indianapolis 


Tllinois-Michigan 
Atlas School Supply Co. 


Chicago 


Washington—Oregon 
Northwest School Furniture Co. 
Seattle, Wash.—Portland, Ore. 


Csliforniam—Nevada—Arizona 
C. F. Weber and Co. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Los Angeles, Cal. 


Utah 


McMillen Paper and School Supply Co. 


Salt Lake City 


Florida 
H. and W. B. Drew Co. 


Jacksonville 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Minnesota—Montana—North Dakota—W yoming 
South Dakota—Idaho 
Northwestern School Supply Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska School Supply House 


Lincoln 


Kansas 
Crane and Company 
Topeka 
Wisconsin 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire 
Iowa 


Kratzer Carriage Co. 
Des Moines 





Missouri 


Riefling Cge. and Wagon Co. 


St. Louis 





South Carolina 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Columbia 
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Know It by This 


Trade Mark on Back 


of Every Panel 


How to Specify 


The following suggestions are 
in the form generally used by 
the many architects who specify 
Beaver Black Board. 


The contractor shall install 
Beaver Black Board with mould- 
ing to match woodwork in finish, 
in all blank wall spaces be- 
tween doors and windows in all 
rooms intended for school pur- 
poses. 


Panels to be 4 ft. (or 3 ft. 
6 in., or 3 ft.) wide and approx- 
imately 1-4 in. thick. 


Panels to be furnished in 
lengths to fit spaces for them, 
as shown on plans. Any space 
16 ft. or less to be filled with a 
single panel. 


The wall must be perfectly 
dry. Before applying Beaver 
Black Board give the wall spaces 
to be covered two coats of 
water-proof paint, as usual. 


The bottom edge of Beaver 
Black Board must not rest on 
the lower moulding, nor on the 
top of the wainscoting, nor the 
ends against doors or window 
casings or other mouldings. A 
free space of 1-4 inch should be 
left at the sides and bottom. 


Fasten the top edge of each 
Beaver Black Board panel to 
wall with flat head wire nails, 
3-8 in. from edge and about 
16 in. apart, or at each stud. 
Drive nails at the top edge only. 


Where more than one panel 
of Beaver Black Board is re- 
quired to fill an opening longer 
than 16 ft., leave a space of a 
quarter of an inch between the 
ends of the panels, covering the 
joints with half round moulding. 


In fastening moulding over 
joints, drive the nails throug 
the moulding between the enc 
of the panels, not through ¢! 
blackboard. 





School Sound Journal 


Beaver Black Board 


(BLACK OR GREEN) 


Prompt Deliveries 
Quick Application 
Guaranteed Quality 


There’s no delay in getting Beaver Black Board. 
It’s sold by Beaver Board dealers located all over 
the country. 


Any carpenter or janitor can install it. The panels 
are nailed right over the walls or wall studding. A 
day or two will finish the entire job. 


Then, Beaver Black Board is not a raw material 
which happens to have a fair writing surface like 
slate; it is a highly developed manufactured product 
which meets every requirement and has no draw- 


backs. 
It’s the best blackboard. Writes 
easiest, reads easiest and erases 
clean. A sample, a piece of chalk 
and an eraser will convince you. 


The initial cost is about one-third the 
cost of slate. Transportation and ap- 
plication charges are even less. 


Comes in strong, rigid, moisture- 
proof panels—nailed direct to stud- 
ding or over plaster. They always 
stay smoothandeven. Never crack, 
chip or bulge. 


Standard widths: 3, 32 and 4 ft. 
Lengths: 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14 and 
16 ft. Weight, crated, about 1 Ib. 
per sq. ft. 


You can get samples, prices and name of local dealer from nearest branch. 
Address 


The Beaver Board Companies 


967 BEAVER ROAD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BOSTON DETROIT OMAHA oa 
NEW YORK INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


BALTIMORE 
CLEVELAND 


OTTAWA, CAN. 
LONDON, ENG. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
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New Books 


Che 


Copyright, 1915, by Bruce Publishing Co. Title Registered as 
Trade Mark in United States Patent Office. 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 



















‘“*‘DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 
Free from gloss. 


“CRAYOLA” 
For General Use 
Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 
AND COLORS, ETC., ETC. 
Send for samples and Catalog 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 


GRAND Rai IDS, Micr EDITORIAL MATERIAL — Manuscripts and photographs 
Patentees and Exclusive Manufacturers bearing on school administration, superintendence, school arch- 
itecture and sanitation, and related topics are solicited. Un- 
available material will be promptly returned. Contributions 
should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be accom- 
panied by stamps. Open letters to the editor must in all cases 
contain name and address of writer (not necessarily for publi- 
cation) as evidence of good faith. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, $1.50 per year. Canada, $1.85. For- 
eign, $2.00. Single Copies, 15 cents. We find that a large ma- 
jority of our subscribers prefer to have the journal continued 
at the expiration so that their files may not be broken. The 
month of expiration is stan.ped on every wrapper as a reminder 
of the renewal. Notice of discontinuance must reach our Mil- 
waukee office at least fifteen days before date of expiration 
with full balance paid to date. 





SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 










HY don’t you purchase the | 

best goods for your school ? 
We manufacture a class of black- \ 
boards that are almost equal to 
natural slate. Our revolving 
blackboards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 


b> { af j IF ITS A 
: | - 2 N 
and the principal cities for thirty- e p % a 2 


/ DE PREE 


six years, which is a sufficient 


guarantee. Send for our illustrated 
catalog and discount sheet and compare 


Y Formaldehyde 
prices with other manufacturers. 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. | Smead MMGAORSS — Fumigator |’ | oisen School Wagons 





R —— you know its 
20-22-24 VESEY 87. NEW YORK 
) GNOME Te TWO MODELS 
acti : | r CONVE 4 i ECONOMICAL. Built in Three aa 
i | ayes : : Write for Catalog and Prices 
Pictures and Casts for Schools | wa 7 Write us for trial 
Excellent variety school- sl i ——_ a C. J. Olsen & Sons 
branch. room subjects 1) . AM. The De Pree Pittsboro, Ind. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE to school officials 2 Ch 
emical Co. 
National Art Supply Co. | i 
365 Peoples Gas Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. ie 902 Chamber of Commerce 
Ss : : CHICAGO, : ILL. 















IA | Sweeping Compound 
FRANCISCO : PAPER TOWELS LIQUID SOAP 
\NGELES DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

WA, CAN. 


DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


American Sanitary Products Co., Inc. 
St. Paul Detroit Windeer, Ont. 


Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 
Supplies, write for catalog to 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis, 


ON, ENG. 















Music as a Fine Art and 
Singing as a Joy 


Will come into your schools when you use 


The Progressive Music Series 


A beautiful and richly complete series of basal music books for elemen- 
tary and grammar grades; the work of experts, men who have gained 
eminent recognition. 

The editors are: 


HORATIO W. PARKER, M. A., Dean of the Department of Music, Yale University. 


EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE, B. A., Mus. B., Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director, Department of School Music, Northwestern 
University. 
W. OTTO MIESSNER, Director of the Department of Music, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Material The material in this series was chosen after a thorough 
study of the entire range of the world’s music; in order 
to collect it, personal visits were made to all the great 
cultural centers of Europe and America. Original con- 
tributions were secured from many of the world’s most 
noted composers. This array of fresh, beautiful song 
material is unapproached. 


Pedagogy From the beginning the aim of the editors was to out- 
line an ideal course covering every phase of classroom 
work. From this outline each soathiin has been placed 
just where experience has shown that it can best be 
handled. The entire pedagogical foundation was worked 
out in every detail. 


Typography In its mechanical make-up the series delights the eye 
and satisfies every scientific demand for eye conserva- 
tion and comfort, A clean-cut and engraved type gradu- 
ated to the child’s maturing visual powers; a page of 
clear, unbroken lines with perfect balance and propor- 
tion in the spacing, produce an invaluable effect not 
elsewhere attained in Public School Music books. 


BOOK ONE, 144 pages, for second and third grades 


. 30 cents 
BOOK TWO, 176 pages, for fourth and fifth grades 


35 cents 
BOOK THREE, 208 pages, for sixth and seventh grades 40 cents 
BOOK FOUR, 224 pages, for eighth grades : Ts re Fe (In press) 
BOOK OF ACCOMPANIMENTS for Pooks TWO and THREE . (In press) 
TEACHER’S MANUAL, with accompaniments to Book One, and additional 
Chris esta aar s, 6 & sees 6 8. & «8 & 4 $1.00 
Silver, Burdett & Company 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 








TWO PRACTICAL BOOKS 


Lewis’s Farm-Business 
Arithmetic 


A book that teaches not only how to compute, 
but also how to produce crops that are worth com- 
puting. ‘The chapters are filled with modern 
data on successful farming, and contain the 
essentials of arithmetic and of farm accounts. 


Cloth. 212 pages. Price, 48 cents. 


Brookman’s Family Expense 
Account 


A book for grammar grades, teaching arith- 
metic, domestic economy, household accounting, 
how to write checks and other business papers, 
how to place insurance, what is done in buying a 
house, etc. While learning these facts, young 
people are also taught certain fundamental facts 
of economic and social life. 


Cloth. Oblong actavo. Price, 60 cents. 


D.C. HEATH & CO.,; Publishers 


Boston ew York Chicago 




















The 
Result of Experience 








subjects, it is necessary to distinguish sharply 

between texts by the experienced and by the inex- 
perienced author; between the material that is tenta- 
tive and untried, and that which has, through actual 
preliminary use, proven successful in the classroom. 
In no subject does this fact hold so true as in reading. 
To select and grade the material with accurate refer- 
ence to the developing child mind requires skill gained 
only through actual experience and observation. In the 


Young and Field Literary Readers 


|: these days of multitudinous textbooks on many 














by Superintendent Ella Flagg Young and Walter Taylor 
Field, this quality shows at its best. These books 
have been prepared by those who know the require- 
ments of such a series and who are in the highest 
degree fitted to perform the work. Their advisers 
have been teachers of wide experience and the material 
has been successfully tried out in advance of publica- 
tion with children of varying nationalities and envi- 
ronment. Are you considering a change in school 
readers for regular or supplementary use? 
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SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF IMPARTIAL JUDGMENT. 








HOME RULE AND THE STATE REGULATION OF CITY 


One of the most important issues before the 
New York State Constitutional Convention, now 
convened at Albany, is concerned with home rule 
for cities. An amendment to the Constitution 
bas been proposed which would greatly increase 
the power of the city in regard to charter-mak- 
ing and other local affairs. 

Educators thruout the state are protesting 
against the adoption of this amendment unless 
a clause is added, exempting the schools from 
its provisions. For the amendment as it now 
stands would tend to nullify the present consti- 
tutional and legal definition of public education 
as a state and not a local function. 

President Ohurchill, of the New York City 
Board of Education, has recently pointed out 
very clearly the dangerous possibilities of such a 
subversion of the principle of state control of 
schools. A similar view is also held by the 
Public: Education Association of the City of 
New York, and by the Public School League of 
Buffalo. Vigorous protests against the proposed 
home rule amendment have been sent to the 
Committee on Education and to the City Com- 
mittee of the Constitutional Convention, urging 
the defeat of the amendment, in the interests of 
the children of the state. 

To understand fully the gravity of the educa- 
tional crisis now pending in New York State, 
it is necessary to review the circumstances 
which have led up to the present situation. 

Altho education has always been considered 
a state and not a local matter in New York, 
and is so-affirmed by the Constitution and 
by numerous important judicial decisions, yet 
peculiarly enough New York is one of the very 
few states in which the city school systems are 
not organized on some general plan. 

The fundamental cause of the educational un- 
rest now prevalent in the state was clearly in- 
dicated by Assistant Commissioner Finegan, of 
the State Education Department, in his annual 
report last year. 

Dr. Finegan wrote: 

“The school systems of the cities of this State 
have never been organized upon a general plan 
having special reference to policies which the 
students of school administration are generally 
agreed will produce the best educational results. 
In fact, the school systems in the cities of this 
State have not been organized upon a general 
plan of any character.” 

The schools of each city have been organized, 
to a very large degree, in accordance with the 
ideas of the municipal officers of that city. Pro- 
fessional educators have not usually been con- 
sulted in framing the school provisions of city 
charters, or in drafting special statutes relating 
to schools. 

Altho a general education law exists, it reg- 
ulates local control of the schools in only five 
cities of the state. Moreover, in these cities the 
schools are partially controlled by special laws. 
In twelve other cities the local school systems 
have been provided for by special statutes. In 
the remaining thirty-six cities the laws regulat- 
ing the local management of the schools are in- 
corporated in the city charters. Thus what 
might be termed local option in the administra- 
tion of school systems is now the rule among 
the cities of the state. 

Naturally, the laws controlling school admin- 
istration in the various cities of the state, writ- 
ten usually by city politicians or by political 
reformers, have not always conformed to gener- 
ally accepted theories of scl management. 
This is true, for instance, of the educational 
chapter of the present charter of the City of 
Buffalo, which provides for a superintendent of 
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education elected by the voters, and which gives 
both financial and professional control of the 
schools to the common council, making no pro- 
vision whatever for a board of education. 

Lack of conformity to commonly accepted 
forms, and diversity of laws in various cities, 
are not in themselves necessarily harmful to 
school systems. In fact, only thru the bold- 
ness of unconventionality and the courage to 
experiment can new methods be tried out and 
educational progress be assured. But in New 
York State changes in the form of school ad- 
ministration have been frequently made, not 
with the hope and prospect of improving the 
school system but to meet the political ends of 
municipal officeholders and politicians, and 
sometimes in direct opposition to the universal 
experience of other cities thruout the country. 

Every year hundreds of bills come before the 
Legislature which vitally affect the city schools 
of the state, in one way or another. One of the 
most important functions of the State Educa- 
tion Department, under the existing custom of 
local option in the management of city school 
affairs, is to sift out the good measures, and to 
discourage the passage of those bills which 
would react harmfully upon the schools. 

Lately many cities have revised, or have at- 
tempted to revise, their charters. This has 
opened an opportunity for those who believe the 
school department should furnish the same polit- 
ical patronage as other municipal activities, such 
as the police and fire departments, and the de- 
partment of public works. Cities, too, have suf- 
fered from the framing of charters by those who 
are not familiar with educational affairs. In 
Buffalo, for instance, the Commission Charter 
which takes effect January 1, 1916, provides for 
a most peculiar, complicated system which de- 
fies the experience of all other cities. During 
the last three or four years, says a report of the 
State Education Department, the schools in 
about one-half of the cities of the state have 
suffered from agitation concerning the revision 
of the city charters. 

The desire for greater political control of the 
school sytems, with their large expenditures and 
long lists of employes, has given rise to many 
curious and dangerous bills. For example, not 
long ago the mayor of one of the cities in the 
Hudson Valley secured the introduction of a 
bill abolishing the board of education of his 
city and giving the mayor himself all of the 
powers of the board of education, including the 
power to appoint and to dismiss teachers, to fix 
the salaries of the teachers, and to examine and 
license all teachers. 

The State Education Department, alert to the 
educational conditions thruout the state, has 
been preparing for several years for a thoro 
revision of the educational code of the state, to 
obviate the evils inherent in the present method 
of providing for city school systems. It has 
familiarized itself with the school systems of 
cities in other states. It has urged, upon many 
public occasions and thru its numerous bulle- 
tins, the necessity of changes in the General 
Education Law of the state, to provide uni- 
formly satisfactory systems of school adminis- 
tration. 

It has pointed out that the laws of New York, 
now in effect, relating to schools, begin in 1829 
and come down to date. They contain more 
than two hundred and fifty separate enactments 
brought together in fifty-three different chapters 
of statute law. As the law now stands, it takes 
about five hundred printed pages of statute to 
create the machinery to put into operation the 
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general provisions of the Education Law. More- 
cver, more than twelve thousand formal opinions 
have been rendered by the chief educational offi- 
cer of the state, which are as binding in the in- 
terpretation of the laws relating to the schools, 
as the decisions of the courts are upon the inter- 
pretation of other laws. 

In a public address a few months ago, rela- 
tive to the necessity for early educational legis- 
lation, one of the assistant state commissioners 
of education, of New York, said: 

“There is not a lawyer in the state that can 
take up these various provisions relating to the 
organization of the city school systems of the 
state, as they exist today, and determine what 
the law is in many of the cities. Understand 
further that this law generally has to be inter- 
preted by the laymen and not by the lawyers.” 

Recognizing fully the ill effects of these com- 
plex, chaotic laws relating to school administra- 
tion in the cities of the state, the State Educa- 
tion Department has been awaiting a favorable 
moment for drafting and securing the enact- 
ment of a simple, comprehensive school code to 
replace the special laws and charter provisions 
now controlling the schoo! systems. 

In October, 1914, the State Education De- 
partment published a tentative bill relating to 
cities of the second and third class, offering it 
for public criticism and requesting suggestions. 
At this time special bills were contemplated for 
Buffalo and New York City, to meet the partic- 
ular needs of those cities. 

In March, 1915, after strong local opposition 
to the special bills for Buffalo and for New 
York City had arisen, the State Education De- 
partment secured the introduction of a general 
education bill, known as the Lockwood-Hinman 
Bill. This general bill included not only the 
desired provisions for second and third class 
cities, but also the provisions for Buffalo and 
for New York City. The bill, applying to all 
the cities of the state, was denounced by the 
same powerful interests in New York and in 
Buffalo which had previously killed the special 
bills for those two cities. Finally the bill was 
withdrawn, to await a more favorable opportun- 
ity for introduction. 

With the opening of the Constitutional Con- 
vention at the adjournment of the last Legisla- 
ture, home rule for cities became an immediate 
and important issue. Naturally this move re 
ceived the hearty support of those who for var- 
ious reasons wish to perpetuate the present cha- 
otic forms of city school administration within 
the state, and who desire to give the city even 
greater power to determine the character of its 
school system. 

Thus it would appear that the principle of 
state control of the city school systems is now 
on trial in the State of New York. 

To meet the exigency, the State Education 
Department, supported by local organizations 
interested in the schools, has prepared to take 
issue with the advocates of home rule in school 
affairs. 

It should be clearly understood that the State 
Education Department is not seeking to add to 
its own power. The passage of such a bill as 
the Lockwood-Hinman Bill would neither add 
to nor detract from the authority which the 
Department now exercises. 

Neither is any action contemplated which 
will in reality lesson the authority of the city 
over its own school affairs. 

The State Education Department wants the 
school affairs of each city administered by 4 
local board of education, under a system which 

(Concluded on Page 71) 
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What Should Go Into a City Superintendent’s Report? 


C. N. Kendall, Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 


A city superintendent’s report may be a docu- 
ment of substantial educational value; it often 
is such. City superintendents’ reports, as a 
whole, reveal the currents of progress in edu- 
cational thought and practice in this country. 
They show tendencies in public education. They 
do more than any other single agency to stand- 
ardize education. They present ideals of educa- 
tional endeavor. In a word, their influence up- 
on the educational activities of the country is 
enormous. 


No superintendent who wishes to be well in- 
formed in his field, which is, year by year, be- 
coming more complex, will fail to know what is 
in some of these reports. He cannot afford to 
ignore them. His professional reading will not, 
of course, be confined to reports, but he will find 
time to read and study some of them. Of course 
not all of them are good, but a few of them, 
and happily an increasing number make excel- 
lent professional reading. The practice of some 
superintendents of card indexing the reports 
for ready reference, is to be commended. 

These reports have steadily increased in value 
of recent years. Indiscriminate praise of one’s 
own school system has given way to a more 
judicious valuation of what the system is doing. 
Platitudes and commonplaces about education 
have been replaced by careful, well-thought-out, 
unexaggerated discussions of things accom- 
plished, analysis of school conditions, and state- 
ments of what it is hoped to accomplish. A 
comparison of the reports made now with those 
from the same cities twenty years ago, shows in 
the main, a growth of good sense and good taste, 
and a wider and more intelligent grasp of edu- 
cational problems. 


Before entering into a discussion of the theme, 
what should go into a city superintendent’s re- 
port, it may be profitable to make a few obser- 
vations about these reports in general. 


Reports as Campaign Documents. 

A report should not be written merely for the 
consumption of the board of education or the 
principals and teachers, or for the purpose of 
exchange with other cities. All this is well 
enough and is desirable, but a report will be of 
more value if its contents and make-up are such 
that a numerous body of citizens may be at- 
tracted by it and therefore read it. It is too 
much, of course, to expect that a report will be 
read by every citizen or taxpayer or parent, but 
it is not too much to expect that it will influ- 
ence the leaders of public sentiment in a com- 
munity. A report that will not be read by news- 
paper editors, bankers, clergymen, the officers of 
parent-teacher associations and public-spirited 
citizens in general, fails to accomplish what it 
might reasonably be expected to accomplish. A 
report should be a campaign document for the 
schools. 

It should look both backward and forward; 
backward to what has been done in the schools, 
forward to what it is hoped to do. It should 
deal with facts. It should also present opinions. 
It should tell the citizen what he has the right 
to know. It should inform him; it should also 
educate him. It should be written from the 
point of view that the superintendent is a public 
servant, but it should also be written from an- 
other point of view—that he is also the educa- 
tional leader of the community. The superin- 
tendent should have a vision as to what the 
schools may accomplish, and the expression of 
his aspirations may well find a place, not in each 
of his annual reports, but in at least one of 
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them. It should tell the truth about the schools 
as he sees them. 
Contents May Vary With Conditions. 

It is obvious that conditions vary greatly in 
different cities and at different times in the 
same city, and these conditions will influence 
the contents of a report. It is conceivable that 
the first report after there has been a reorganiza- 
tion of the city school system, or after a new 
superintendent is placed in office, may be of a 
different character from succeeding reports. The 
first report may well contain a detailed account 
of the activities of the schools in all their var- 
ious ramifications. After a superintendent has 
been established in office or reorganization has 
become an accomplished fact, and things have 
settled down, a report may treat, year by year, 
of different phases of the school system concern- 
ing which a superintendent wishes to make an 
impression. 

In these hurried days, in these times of a 
multitude of newspapers and other periodicals, 
a question may be raised as to the size of some 
of the reports. Some reports are so voluminous 
that a reasonable doubt may be entertained as 
to whether they are read. An annual report of 
several hundred pages is a formidable document. 
A report which contains the names of the high 
school graduates or even of the grammar school 
graduates, which contains details of a course 
of study in all the elementary subjects by half 
years, which presents phases of language teach- 
ing in the fifth grade, which gives the reports 
of all the special supervisors, is likely to be 
so large in volume as to be actually forbidding 
to the busy man or the busy woman. The big- 
ger and thicker a report is the less attention it 
may get. This is not universally true, but it is 
likely to be true. Incidentally, every report 
should contain an index. 

I know of no reason why a report should not 
be issued in sections and given to the news- 
papers at intervals—this upon the theory that it 
is a document for the information or education 
of the public. A report which presents, thru the 
newspapers, at one time information about the 
high school, at another time a discussion of 
school attendance, at another time a discussion 
of the industrial activities provided for girls, at 
still another time a discussion of the community 
use of schoolhouses, will secure a wider reading 
than if all these are presented at once. 

Emphasizing One Topic. 

The truth is that the activities of a large sys- 
tem of schools have very greatly multiplied of 
late years. Presenting in one report a discus- 
sion of all these activities, or many of them, is 
likely to bewilder even the most intelligent and 
discriminating part of the public. This leads to 
saying that if a report is issued annually it is 
a question whether a complete statement of every 
detail, or even department, is necessary each 
year. The reports that stand out in one’s mind, 
or at least in my mind, are those that have been 
comparatively brief, and that have presented in 
an interesting, readable and somewhat complete 
way a limited number of phases of the activities 
of the schools. 

Many years ago George Griffiths was superin- 
tendent of schools at Utica, N. Y. He was, con- 
spicuously, one of the ablest superintendents in 
that state. I recall that there once came to my 
desk his annual report, which, aside from statis- 
tical tables, was confined to a discussion of the 
subject, “What the schools of Utica are doing 
for the health of children and what the schools 
may do.” It was set forth in very attractive 


form. It was a report that a superintendent felt 


he could not afford to lay aside. 
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It not only 


made an impression upon other superintendents, 
but it made an impression in his own city, 
which, after all, was the vital thing. Had this 
discussion of health matters been buried in a 
mass of all sorts of information about the 
schools, it certainly would not have carried as 
far in influencing public opinion as it did. 

A more recent example is the last report of 
the Newton schools, made by Superintendent 
F. E. Spaulding, now of Minneapolis. Much of 
this report is an answer to the question, “In 
which of the twenty-three suggested ways may 
the expenses of the Newton schools be reduced ?” 
Those of you who have read it recall that he 
suggests economies varying all the way from 
reducing the salary of the superintendent of 
schools to saving money on the kindergartens. 
With the exception of the proposition to reduce 
the superintendent’s salary, which he does not 
oppose, each suggestion is discussed with a good 
deal of detail. No complaining taxpayer, after 
reading this keen, detailed and even adroit 
analysis of school expenses, could look upon 
those expenses in precisely the same way as he 
did before. 

A Hint from Presidential Messages. 

My point is that a brief report, containing of 
course statistical tables concerning school ex- 
penses, enrollment, attendance, etc., but dealing 
with some special phase of the school work, or 
half a dozen phases of school work, is likely to 
carry much farther and influence public senti- 
ment to a greater degree than a long report. 

I think that in this regard we might take a 
hint from the annual messages of the presidents 
of the United States. How many persons will 
read a president’s message which is so long that 
it covers two pages of a newspaper? Some of us 
recall the message of Mr. Cleveland during his 
first administration, in which he discussed the 
tariff, as his sole topic, in about a column and 
a half of the newspapers. That message made 
a tremendous impression. People read it and 
discussed it, and whether or not one agrees with 
Mr. Cleveland’s views upon the tariff, it was the 
message of a man who knew how to appeal to 
public opinion. 

It should be said, of course, that local condi- 
tions and local needs will determine to a certain 
extent what should be the content of the report, 
and of these conditions and needs the superin- 
tendent himself is naturally the best judge. No 
two communities are exactly alike, and as said 
before, the conditions in the same community 
vary from year to year. There can, therefore, 
be no standardizing of school reports. No out- 
sider can assert with confidence what a report 
should contain or how long it should be. If new 
buildings are sadly needed; if high school accom- 
modations are deficient; if teachers’ salaries are 
low; if school gardens are lacking where they 
might be had; if there is reluctance to use the 
schoolhouses for community purposes; these or 
similar or kindred topics may be stressed in the 
report. 

Some Good Features of Reports. 

The practice that prevails in some cities of 
giving a digest of the action of the board of 
education at its successive meetings is to be 
commended. Personally, I think that this in- 
formation is of more value for the purposes of 
a report than to print in one report a detailed 
course of the elementary and high schools. 

The growing practice of illustrating reports 
by means of pictures, diagrams and graphs is a 
good one. If we want people to be interested in 
a report, the use of pictures, if they are good 
ones, and of diagrams, if they are clear, and if 
both pictures and diagrams are selected with 
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discrimination, is to be particularly commended. 
Many persons will look at pictures or at dia- 
grams who will not read a page of solid type. 
A diagram showing the enrollment of children 
in the respective grades, or the comparative 
amounts paid for teachers’ salaries and fuel, is 
more telling than cold figures. 


Photographs of the graduating class, or a ser- 
ies of photographs showing all the school build- 
ings, may serve an occasional purpose, but can 
hardly be called educative. On the other hand, 
a photograph of the medical examiner or school 
nurse at work; of dramatization of the schools; 
of a field excursion; of girls at work in the 
school kitchen; of the boys building a school 
shop; of a new school building; of a kindergar- 
ten in operation; of a primary reading class 
gathered about the teacher at the blackboard; of 
out-of-door physical activities—these will not 
only entertain but educate, and education may 


be needed in these particular fields. 


With these preliminary observations we may 
ask, what, in general, should be some of the 
main features of a city superintendent’s report? 


The Meat of the Report. 

A report should, first, set forth the magnitude 
of the schools. I do not mean by magnitude 
the usual commonplace about the importance of 
schools. I rather mean the extent of the work 
of the schools in terms of numbers of children. 
One-seventh or one-sixth, and sometimes even 
one-fifth of the total population may be under 
the care of the school authorities. Comparisons 
will naturally be made in the report with pre- 
ceding years. What is the purpose of stressing 
mere numbers? The answer is, to show how 
large, how vast is the enterprise which the com- 
munity has undertaken. The public who pays 
the bills—and the bill for education is larger 
than for any other department, a fact, by the 
way, of which the public is generally aware— 
should be made to realize the magnitude of the 
work and the consequent necessary expense. 

Tables may well show the comparative enroll- 
ment in high schools, in kindergartens, in night 
schools, over a series of years. The facts which 
may be set forth in this field are of course very 
numerous, and [ can make no attempt to enum- 
erate them. Among others may be the ratio of 
high school enrollment to the total population. 
How does this ratio compare with the corre- 
sponding one of ten years ago? How many 
graduates are there from the high school, in pro- 
portion to the total enrollment or the total popu- 
lation, in comparison with ten years ago? What 
is the relative number of high school pupils 
going to college in comparison with a given 
previous period? What proportion of the total 
number of pupils is in the first year of the high 


school ? 


This is all in the field of counting children, 
and finding out where they are. These facts are 
of inestimable value to the superintendent him- 
self and his advisers and the board of educa- 
tion. If the percentage of pupils who enter the 
high school from the elementary schools is in- 
creasing it is a healthy sign; if it remains sta- 
tionary an opposite conclusion may be drawn. 
In the latter situation the questions would arise: 
Where lies the fault? What is the remedy? 


Purposes of the School. 

Secondly, a report should reveal what the 
schools are attempting to do with this multitude. 
The purposes of the schools should be made 
known to citizens; even to teachers and princi- 
pals. What are the schools doing with this vast 
enrollment. Does the school touch the life of 
children at more points than before, and if so, to 
what extent and how? What are the purposes 
of the schools? Tc these might be added tie 
means by which teachers influence the lives of 
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children in various ways. Among these are the 
following: 

Visiting by teachers among poor families; 
visiting among families indifferent and careless 
about the education of their children; supplying 
children with shoes, clothing, books and other 
necessary articles; looking after individual boys 
in streets and alleys; breaking up habits of tru- 
ancy; dramatization in various forms; stimulat- 
ing school pride by requiring a fine, erect car- 
riage of the body; clearness and distinctness 
of enunciation; window gardening, the boys 
making the boxes and the flowers being subse- 
quently sent to sick children and parents; com- 
mittees of children who look after the tempera- 
ture, ventilation and cleanliness of rooms, ar- 
rangement of materials, etc.; citizenship leagues 
to care for streets and alleys; suppression of the 
sale of tobacco to young boys; influencing many 
children to read books from the public library; 
advising children about their reading. Here 
again, the purpose of all this in a report is to 
educate, not children, but men and women, as 
to the multiplied activities of the schools. And 
all this relates to the cost of schools. 

I do not mean, of course, that these purposes 
are to be presented in every successive annual 
report. They should be stated in reports at in- 
tervals, however, so that the public may be re- 
minded, from time to time of the heavy respon- 
sibilities the schools are carrying. In my opin- 
ion the constantly increasing load the schools are 
expected to carry is of enormous significance, 
and in the minds of some persons is not without 
an element of danger to school efficiency. If our 
work is to be done well, we must not attempt 
too much. If tne superintendent of schools by 
means of his reports does not remind the public 
of these facts, who will remind the public? 

Programs and Curricula. 

In the third place the report may discuss, 
with more or less detail, the plan or plans—the 
organization—of the school system to carry into 
effect this large program of educating the multi- 
tude, and of educating the multitude in more 
numerous fields than the old-time school did. 
This is a very vital feature of a report. Here 
belong a discussion of the organization of the 
schools in respect to grading, and a discussion 
of special types of schools for children of dif- 
ferent kinds of ability. A report is an appro- 
priate means by which to show that one of the 
greatest evils of the schools is too much uni- 
formity of organization and of curriculum. The 
public should be reminded in no uncertain terms 
that the program of the modern schools calls for 
the education of all the children and not merely 
some of them. This being true, different types 
ot schools are necessary. Schools for defectives, 
special classes for retarded children, prevoca- 
tional classes, summer schools, night schools, 
continuation schools, schools for particularly 
bright children, the so-called junior high school 
—a discussion of each or all of these may well 
find a place in the superintendent’s report. So 
may the number of children retarded in promo- 
tion, the percentage of children retarded in pro- 
motion in comparison with similar percentages 
five years ago, if statistics are available; at least, 
with a year ago. 

Here belongs, too, what is in my judgment, of 
“reat importance, a tabular view of how the 
time of children is employed in the schools; 
the amount of time, for example, that is given 
in each of the successive grades, let us say, to 
mathematics or penmanship. The enormous sig- 
nificance of the fact that 75 to 90 per cent of 
the children’s time in a conventional elementary 
school is given to the so-called fundamental sub- 
jects is sometimes lost sight of in these days of 
public attention to industrial training, school 
organization and the extension of school activi- 
ties. I recall that in a certain city a newspaper 


attacked the schools with considerable violence, 
charging that children were employing most of 
their time upon fads and frills so-called. The 
superintendent had a tabular statement made, 
showing the distribution of the pupils’ time, 
grade by grade, and this was sent to the editor 
of the newspaper. The editor, being fair-minded, 
was thereupon manly enough to acknowledge his 
mistake. 

Here belongs the need of additional school 
accommodations or school buildings, a need 
which is presented to such an extent in most 
school reports that there is little necessity of 
calling attention to it here. 

Teachers and Teachers’ Problems. 

The vital means of carrying out the school 
program is, of course, the teacher, and a discus- 
sion of teachers is never out of place in a re- 
port, in my judgment, for, to repeat a common- 
place, the teacher is the great factor in the work 
of the school, and the public is not slow to real- 
ize this. It is well to point out with great dis- 
tinctness in a report how brief is the life of a 
teacher in the schools; how frequent are the 
changes of teachers; how few men remain in the 
schools and the reasons why they do not remain. 
It is certainly appropriate to call attention to 
the fact that the avenues for employment open 
to women have very greatly multiplied of late 
years, thus limiting in a way the supply of 
strong teachers. It is well to show how the pro- 
portion of teachers to the population has in- 
creased in the past ten years or twenty years, 
and the reasons why there has been this great 
increase. 

It is well to discuss teachers’ salaries. It is 
well to discuss the means that are employed in 
the schools for the improvement of teachers, and 
it is certainly not out of the way to call atten- 
tion to the necessity of making teaching attrac- 
tive to a high class of men and women, and to 
suggest that one of the means of making teach- 
ing attractive is the elimination of politics or 
pull. 
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Another means is a retirement or pension 
Still another is found in not giving the 
teacher too many children to teach. In fact, a 
report might set forth with great clearness the 
relation between school efficiency and the num- 
ber of children to the teacher, a relation which 
has not been emphasized sufficiently in reports. 
I am glad to see in the current report of the 
schools of St. Louis, a table showing the average 
number of children to the teacher in the ele- 
mentary and high schools. The relation of 
school expenses and the number of children to 
the teacher is one that deserves more considera- 
tion than it gets in many reports. 

The Cost Factor. 

In the fourth place I believe that a school re- 
port should give cogent reasons why school ex- 
penses have so greatly increased of late years. 
Among these reasons are the following: 

(1) The necessity of paying teachers, jani- 
ters and other employes larger salaries than ten 
years ago. Increase in the cost of living is 
partly responsible for this. (2) The school en- 
rollment in many communities has increased 
faster than the population. (3) Children enter 
school earlier and stay in school longer. (4) 
A school building with equipment costs more 
than ten years ago. (5) School supplies cost 
more than ten years ago. (6) Medical inspec- 
tion is a comparatively new feature of schools, 
and it costs something. (7) Manual, industrial 
and vocational training have been greatly in- 
creased of late years, causing additional expense. 
(8) The number of pupils attending high schools 
It costs 
more to educate a pupil in the high school than 
in the elementary school. (9) The opening of 
schoolhouses as community centers, where they 
have been opened, costs something. (10) Sum- 
mer schools and playgrounds for children in the 
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Vocational Guidance in a Small City 


W. G. Bate, Principal of the High School, Mankato, Minnesota 


The subject of Vocational Guidance in the 
schools is being discussed by schoolmen thruout 
the country and many experiments are being 
carried on. It is with the hope that our exper- 
ience May prove suggestive to some who are 
contemplating an investigation of a plan, that 
this short account of what we have done in Man- 
kato is offered. Lack of space prevents any de- 
tailed account of our work, but a short summary 
will suffice to point out the essential parts of the 
plan followed, in attempting to establish some 
feasible system of vocational counseling and 
guidance in a town of fifteen thousand with a 
high school enrollment of about five hundred. 

The matter of Vocational Guidance was intro- 
duced by means of a decided interest on the 
part of some members of the high school faculty 
and the superintendent was asked to appoint a 
committee from the teachers to work on the snh- 
ject. This was done in September, 1914. A 
committee composed of three grade principals, 
three high school teachers and the writer as 
chairman, set to work to investigate the feasi- 
bility of some plan of vocational counseling and 
direction for the schools of this city. The fol- 
lowing aims and program were adopted for the 
committee’s work: 

Aims: 

1. To find out whether or not Mankato has a 
problem of children leaving school without guid- 
ance and without proper training to insure their 
earning an income sufficient for an 
standard of living. 

2. To gather statistics from local conditions 
with which to compare the advantages of stay- 
ing in school with dropping out before entering 
high school. 


efficient 


3. To find out why children do leave before 
entering the high school. 

4. To find out what occupational opportuni- 
ties exist in Mankato and what employers de- 
mand in regard to training of applicants. 

5. To find out if the school is meeting this 
demand. 

6. To gather a fund of information along 
vocational lines which will be useful in the work 
of vocational counseling. 

In addition to the above, it was decided to 
test out during the year some of the various 
plans of counseling in high school with a view 
of determining a feasible plan for our school. 

In order to carry on our plans of work, a sur- 
vey was of course necessary. No money was 
available for special help in this, so the com- 
mittee determined to do the work themselves, 
It was decided to make a sur- 
vey of the causes of children leaving school at 
the age of 16, before entering high school and 
after entering but before finishing; a survey of 
the occupational careers of those who left school 
before finishing and of those who finished high 
school; and after a consideration of the facts 
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found to make a report to the superintendent 
and board of education. The records of all in- 
vestigations were made on forms which we mim- 
eographed and were filed as a permanent exhibit 
of the survey work. The final report was sub- 
initted in April, consisting of a 25 page report 
including tabulated statistics showing the re- 
sults of investigations and a summary of the 
guidance work done in the high school. Copies 
of the report on the survey may be obtained 
from the writer or from Superintendent F. J. 
Sperry of Mankato. 


In view of the fact that the members of the 
ecmmittee did not have the time necessary to 
investigate all possible cases, the method de- 
cided upon was to choose at random from the 
files of inactive pupils, groups large enough to 
secure the typical cases. It will be interesting 
te note some of the things found in these inves- 
tigations. 

The following facts were established in the 
report of the survey: 

Reasons for leaving school: 

It was found that below the eighth grade and 
in that grade, of those who dropped out of school, 
approximately fifty per cent left for reasons 
that were not compelling. In the remaining 
fifty, it was found that a great many times dif- 
ficulties were exaggerated and the child could 
have been kept in school. Of those who left 
during their high school career, 68 per cent 
dropped out because they would rather work or 
because they were tired of going to school. But 
4 per cent left because of financial conditions. 
Responsibility for leaving school: 

It was found that the child was responsible 
for leaving school in forty per cent of the cases 
below high school, while 75 per cent of the drops 
in high school were due to the pupil himself. 


Occupations at high 


starting work (Below 
school) : 

Delivery boy, 16 per cent; Elevator boy, 2.5 
per cent; Candy factory, 2.5 per cent; Farming, 
5 per cent; Apprenticeships, 6 per cent; Domes- 
tic work, 6 per cent; Tub factory, 5 per cent; 
Waitresses, 5 per cent; Clerks, 10 per cent; 
Foundry, machineshops, printing offices, 2.5 per 
cent; Shirt factory, 2.5 per cent; Clerking in 5c¢ 
and 10e stores, 5 per cent; Helping at home, 12 
per cent; Other factories, 2.5 per cent; Miscel- 
laneous, 6.25 per cent. 

Left during high school: 

Stay at home, 20 per cent; Clerking, 20 per 
cent; Farming, 17 per cent; Apprenticeships, 13 
per cent; Office work, 8 per cent; Laborers, 8 
per cent; Miscellaneous, 4 per cent. 
Occupations of those who finished high school 

(Out more than three years): 

Those in college, normals, professional courses 
or those whose occupations required such train- 
ing, 58 per cent; Engaged in commercial or bus- 
11 


iness pursuits, 17 per cent; Home makers, 19 per 
cent; Miscellaneous, 6 per cent. 
Graduates of 1918 and 1914: 

Normal, 24; Other schools, 31; Staying at 
home, 11; Salesmen, 6; Clerks, 7; Postgraduate 
at High School, 3; Office work, 8; Musician, 1; 
Proofreaders, 2; Newspaper work, 3; Manufac- 
turer, 2; Working at theaters, 3; Reading 
meters, 2; Learning trade, 2; Teaching, 2; Mis- 
cellaneous, 4; Unknown, 1. 

Wages received by those who left school before 
finishing : 
Left before high school: 

Weekly wage, $4-$6, 38 per cent; $6-$8, 22 
per cent; $8-$10, 22 per cent; $10-$12, 13 per 
cent; $12-$15, and above, 5 per cent. 

Left during high school: 

$4-$6, 0 per cent; $6-$8, 10 per cent; $8-$10, 
30 per cent; $10-$12, 35 per cent; $12-$15, 25 
per cent. 

It was also found out that of those who left 
school, but 13 per cent of those who left before 
entering high school ever received further edu- 
eation of any sort, while in the group who left 
high school 23 per cent secured some further 
training. 

In the investigation of vocational demands 
and opportunities, it was found that for the 
most part employers were very willing to give 
information. Our limited space permits only 
this statement from the report: “One chief 
conclusion is evident from our investigations. 
The better class of jobs are not open to pupils 
who leave school before entering the high school; 
and as a general thing employers prefer boys 
and girls who have finished at least two years 
of their high-schoo! course and are 18 years old.” 

Vocational Guidance in the High School. 

The second part of the work accomplished was 
in connection with counseling and guidance 
work in the high school. The first step toward 
this work was the gathering of information 
from all pupils showing their Vocational Ambi- 
tions. Following the lead of this data which was 
secured by conference and the questionnaire 
method, a list of vocational talks was prepared. 
Different members of the faculty who were 
acquainted with the pertinent facts, or who 
were willing to study the question, gave these 
talks. The year preceding we had used business 
and professional men of the city in the same 
capacity and our idea was to attack the voca- 
tions from another angle. In these talks it was 
aimed to cover briefly the field of opportunity, 
the necessary training for entering the vocation 
and the possible rewards. Thruout the talks the 
keynote was opportunity for service. It was 
soon found that the talks were well received if 
they contained something really worth while and 
we got the results by requests for further in- 
formation from interested pupils. One thing 
has been contantly kept before the minds of 
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the pupils; and that is, that we want them to 
do serious thinking along the line of vocational 
careers, and that they may always come to the 
office or to one of the faculty and secure all the 
information we have at hand or can secure. 


Thru conferences we determined those pupils 
who were already thinking along the line of 
some vocation and each of these was put into 
connection with that member of the faculty 
who could best advise or they were put in the 
way of other sources of information which would 
help them. Followup conferences were sought 
with each of these pupils. The results obtained 
have been very satisfactory to us. Every at- 
tempt at this sort of thing has been well re- 
ceived by the pupil and in many cases they have 
voluntarily extended their thanks and appre- 
ciation. If a pupil is found to be thinking along 
the line of agriculture, he is reported to our in- 
structor in that line, who makes the opportunity 
for an informal conference. As far as possible 
all formality is dispensed with, for the pupil who 
is approached and drawn out without his know- 
ing that he is being subjected to a predeter- 
mined plan of influence, responds much more 
quickly and satisfactorily. 


Sometime during the year, each pupil is called 
into a conference to check up credits, at which 
time opportunity is also taken to talk over the 
vocational aspect of the pupil’s course. In con- 
nection with this checking up we have a cumu- 
letive card record. Each pupil has a card made 
out for him when he enters the Junior high 
school. This card shows his age, father’s occu- 
pation, course, studies each year and his voca- 
tional ambitions as registered by himself and 
parents, as well as a report on his aptitudes or 
characteristics as made by former teachers. A 
record is also kept of each conference making 
the record serve as a sort of individual catalog. 
The uses of this record are many, including its 
cumulative character. In one school where it 
is in use, it is known as the system of individual 
education. The pupil who is reported for poor 
work may be quickly placed and his special need 
for the subject determined. In cases of confer- 
ence for poor work, the card is used somewhat 
as follows: John may be reported as doing poor 
work in geometry. His card will show that he 
intends to go to college. Geometry is needed 
for entrance and no time need be wasted in find- 
ing an argument as to why John needs more 
time on this subject or possibly special help. 
Finally, the cumulative record keeps at hand 
the data necessary in counseling either as to 
vocation or course, or in recommending the 
pupil for a position. 

In connection with the work in English, we 
have used the vocational topic to great advan- 
tage in the ninth and tenth-grade classes and 
the classes in sociology and economics have 
found the survey and discussion of vocational 
opportunities of decided interest. 

To complete our system, the Dean for Girls 
has found an especially good opportunity to 
counsel informally in connection with her work 
with the girls. She is enabled to find out needs 
and possibilities that no other person can and 
bring them into line for help. 


From the above brief summary of our work, 
it will be seen that we have attempted to make 
our efforts cover as large a field as possible. In- 
deed, our idea has been to make use of every 
available opportunity for the creation of a ‘voca- 
tional ambition atmosphere’ among both pupils 
and teachers. Every member of the faculty 
has been invited to help and suggest means. It 
is hard to measure actual results and perhaps 
impossible to determine what we have accom- 
plished, but there is a feeling that we are taking 
better care of our pupils, at least from this 
point of view, than before we began to make a 
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conscious effort to counsel and direct. An at- 
mosphere seems to have been created that makes 
the teachers see their courses and the possibil- 
ities from a new point of view. On the part of 
the pupils, vocational aims and stimulus means 
better directed effort if nothing else, and better 
directed work means more achievement. 


This year’s work has been frankly experi- 
mental. We set out to determine whether or not 
a definite plan of vocational guidance was 
needed and whether it could be established with- 
out undue effort on the part of the school. We 
have decided from the facts gained in the sur- 
vey of the conditions that it is needed, and we 
have reached the conclusion that a systematic 
effort along the line of counseling is clearly 
possible, provided that there be some people in 
the school willing to make the systematic effort. 
Next year will see with us a definite policy along 
this line. The vocational guidance service will 
be carried on from the principal’s office thru 
a co-operative effort of the heads of the special 
departments, and the good-will and additional 
co-operation from other teachers. We are sure 
that if the principal and teachers of any school 
set to work, they will find plenty of opportunity 
to do good work along this line. It will be best 
done under any circumstances in the small sys- 
tem, in connection with the other school work 
and by the regular force. The change in gen- 
eral atmosphere of the school which is making 
an effort toward directed work, and the effect 


on both pupils and teachers; the clearer view of 
pessibilities in the courses toward training for 
life, and some tangible results in the guidance 
and placement of pupils, all have convinced us 
that we want to go on with the work. The re- 
sults have been as valuable to the teachers as to 
the pupils. As for the pupils, departmental work 
and elaborate courses in vocational or prevoca- 
tional work are not sufficient. Direction and 
counseling are needed to round out the system. 


The writer has become convinced that every 
school, and especially the school of our type, 
needs some organized effort in this line of work. 
In all probability it will have to be done in 
addition to regular work. By a co-operative 
effort all the pupils may be reached and the 
results will be seen in the better reactions of 
both pupils and teachers toward the work of the 
school. The ultimate result, of course, is the 
better adjustment of pupils after leaving school. 
This is a matter of time in most cases but will 
come as surely as the more immediate results. 
It is not beyond the capability of any faculty to 
do this sort of work. It will benefit them im- 
measurably and will not be the tremendous task 
it sometimes seems at the beginning. In fact, 
nearly every school is doing something along 
this line, tho it is not organized effort. The first 
step then, seems to be to organize efforts along 
the line of vocational guidance and the oppor- 
tunities for development of the system will 
appear. 


RECENT SCHOOL DECISIONS 


Compiled by Donald L. Morrill of the Chicago Bar 


Alabama. The plaintiff, a pupil in a pub- 
lic school, was unlawfully expelled by the teacher 
because the pupil’s parents were unable or un- 
willing to pay a fee of $1.00 per month, which 
fee was largely to supplement the salary of 
the teacher. The defendant teacher was liable 
for damages resulting from the unlawful act. 
If the teacher ected under the direction of the 
school board he was liable as a joint tort-feasor 
with such board, as the act, unlawful on its face, 
precluded any innocent agency.—Williams v. 
Smith, 68 So. Rep. 323. 

Arkansas. The County Court has discretion 
to form a school district subject to statutory 
conditions. On appeal to the Circuit Court 
the case must be tried de novo.—Carpenter v. 
Leatherman, 176 S. W. 113. 

California. A school district which receives 
and appropriates the benefit of labor and ma- 
terials supplied by the contractor to erect the 
building cannot defeat an action for the reason- 
able value thereof not exceeding the contract 
price on account of irregularities in the notices 
calling a meeting of electors of the district to 
vote on the question of erecting the school 
building or on account of irregularities arising 
from insufficient publication of notice of bids. 
—McCormick Lumber Co. v. Highland School 
District, 147 Pac. Rep. 1183. 

Georgia. Where no proper division of the 
county into school districts has been made, the 
levy of a school tax by virtue of an election held 
in any particular district is illegal and no estop- 
pel is raised as against any taxpayer to contest 
the validity of the division of the county into 
school districts and the levy of the tax by virtue 
of the election held in any such district. The 
laying off of the county into school districts 
means the laying off of the entire territory of 
the county and not a part thereof.—Grier et al. 
v. Loyless, 85 S. E. Rep. 323. 

Georgia. An irregular election of trustees 
at an election called by the ordinary to be held 
in a local school district for the sole purpose 
of ascertaining whether or not two-thirds of the 
qualified voters were in default of local school 
taxation does not invalidate the election as to 
the question of taxation in the school district, 
the validity of the election of the trustees not 
being in question. After the lapse of four years, 
during which time the complainants have kept 


silent and paid their taxes in support of the 
school such election cannot be attacked.— Wilson 
v. Dunn, 85 S. E. Rep. 198. 

Illinois. Under the laws of 1911, P. 505, any 
school township containing a school district hav- 
ing a population of 1,000 and not exceeding 
100,000 inhabitants, may be organized into a 
high school district and under Section 6 the in- 
habitants of any contiguous and compact terri- 
tery in the same or different townships may 
establish a township high school for the benefit 
of the inhabitants described in the petition. 
These laws provided for the organization of high 
school districts in two different situations, first, 
for the organization of a single school township 
in which there is a school district having the 
prescribed population, and, second, where the 
proposed territory is contiguous and compact 
and either in the same or different townships; 
and the requirements as to population has no 
application to the organization of a district out 
of contiguous and compact territory in different 
townships but applies only where the territory 
comprises a single township.—People ez rel. Bro- 
kaw v. Painter, 108 N. EF. Rep. 683. 

Indiana. The defendants, who were contract- 
ors, purchased millwork from the plaintiffs and 
agreed to pay them by the delivery of good legal 
warrants of the township. When the warrant 
was issued the township was in debt beyond the 
2 per cent allowed by the Constitution. Plain- 
tiffs had no connection with the township erect- 
ing the building, and it was held that its rights 
were to be determined when the warrant was 
delivered, and that it was entitled to demand 
that the warrant should then be valid regardless 
of the amount of the township’s debt when the 
contract was made. It was also held that there 
was no payment when the plaintiffs accepted a 
warrant which they did not know was illegal.— 
Everly et al. v. Ball et al., 108 N. E. Rep. 548. 

Iowa. A teacher’s contract of employment at 
a specified salary for the first year with in- 
creases in the second and third years which was 
made after the termination of a contract for 
@ specified term is divisible and the teacher 
rendering services for the first year may recover 
the specified salary.—Hahnel v. Highland Park 
College, 152 N. W. Rep. 571. 

Iowa. It is not necessary that five notices 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 


The subject of plumbing is one in which every 
school board is vitally interested. While the 
heating and ventilation of a building contribute 
largely to the comfort of the occupants, the 
plumbing acts directly, and almost immediately, 
upon their health. Altho it is undoubtedly true 
that the lack of ventilation may in time have a 
bad effect on the physical welfare, epidemics and 
serious diseases are not likely to be created; 
with faulty plumbing epidemics and diseases are 
bound to occur and few parents, indeed, when 
such an event stirs them deeply, are inclined to 


be lenient in their judgment of the authorities 
at fault. 


Strange to say, the average architect has but 
a very hazy idea of the mysteries of plumbing, 
while persons not directly interested in con- 
struction work are completely beyond their 
depth. One of the most remarkable facts in 
connection with modern sanitation, (and un- 
doubtedly the cause of much of the general ig- 
norance on the subject) is the recent date of the 
development of sanitary science. It has in fact, 
progressed to its present state, almost from its 
infancy, within the last fifty years, and the 
modern syphon-jet water closet can hardly be 
said to have been in common use previous to 
1900. Today, even among sanitary engineers 
of acknowledged standing, there are radical dif- 
ferences on what shall constitute correct and in- 
correct plumbing work. 


To a great extent, especially in cities of mod- 
erate size, the piping of plumbing fixtures is 
regulated and controlled entirely by local ordi- 
nances. The requirements of these local enact- 
ments vary widely, sometimes even conflicting 
in important details. 

Such being the case, the writer is unwilling 
to make hard and fast statements regarding 
many sanitary details, but will rather present 
accepted generalities and some warnings against 
pesitive dangers upon which no question can be 
logically raised. 

The primary purpose of the modern plumbing 
system is to supply water in the proper condi- 
tion and at the proper temperature to the var- 
ious points in the building where required, and 
to remove such water, together with other waste 
matter, in an inoffensive and sanitary manner. 
A proper system includes all fixtures, piping 
and other equipment necessary to accomplish 
this in the most satisfactory way. 

Modern plumbing is based on the theory that 
drainage pipes and sewers become foul and gen- 
erate a gas (commonly termed “sewer gas’’) 
which is most dangerous to health. Upon this 
accepted fact the waste pipe from every fixture 
is trapped at the closest possible point to the fix- 
ture. A trap is usually a bend in the waste 
Pipe (Figure 52) somewhat like an inverted 
syphon with waste water standing in the bottom 
and thus “water-sealing” the pipe so that no 
air can pass from the room into the sewer—and 
(what is more important) so that no air or sewer 
gas can pass from the sewer into the room. 
Figure 53 also shows a common type of trap 
known as a “pot” trap often used for bath tubs, 
shower baths, ete., its purpose and action being 
similar to the first type described. 

To prevent a “slug” or rush of waste water 
from drawing out, by syphonage or suction, the 
water which should remain in the trap, prac- 
tically every trap is “relieved” or “back vented.” 
This relief is afforded by a vent connected to a 
Pipe opening into the outer air and serves to 
break the syphonie action so that the contents 
ot the trap are always intact. 


Harold L. Alt, M.E. 
(Article Five: Plumbing) 


Some traps, such as floor drains, leader traps, 
ete., it is not desirable to vent, since a vent line 
causes a current of air and makes the evapora- 
tion of the water in the trap much more rapid. 
On fixtures in common use this evaporation is 
negligible as the water in the trap is renewed 


with every discharge of the fixture. Where traps 
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Figure 53. 


are liable to remain for considerable periods 
without use, and therefore without renewal, it 
is customary to omit the vent. 

The division of plumbing work with which the 
school board members are most intimately con- 
cerned is the selection of the type of, and mater- 
ial for, the plumbing fixtures. For instance, 
water closets may be of the local vent type; they 
may be of the range type, syphon jet, or wash 
down; they may be vitreous, porcelain, or enam- 
eled iron. Urinals may be of the stall, lip, or 
trough type, either locally vented or not; they 
may be made of vitreous ware, porcelain ware, 
slate, glass, alberene stone, etc., etc. 

To begin with, what is the distinction between 
vitreous ware, porcelain ware, and enameled 
iron? All are white, all are used for various 
fixtures and, to casual observer, might easily be 
mistaken for each other. 

Vitreous ware is plain, glazed china, similar 
in makeup to the well-known china tableware. 
It is produced by firing a clay core in a kiln 
until it vitrifies, and then glazing it by dipping 
in a glazing solution which is fused to the clay 
body by another firing. The chief advantage of 
this ware is its impervious and non-absorbent 
body which is thoroly vitrified. It may be dis- 
tinguished most positively from porcelain ware 
by what is known as the “aniline ink test” in 
which a chip is immersed in aniline dye for a 
period of several hours. At the end of that time 
the piece is broken thru the fractured side and 
the distance that the ink has penetrated the 
fractured surface is measured. Good ware will 
not show a pink discoloration over 1-32 inch 
deep. 

Of course, for plumbing fixtures this mater- 
ial is almost ideal, altho the fixture design is 
limited by the potter’s skill to form the clay, and 
the ability of the kiln to fire such forms with- 
out distortion. This ware is the most expensive 
of any used for fixtures, but should be required 
wherever the financial considerations permit, 
and where the fixture designs can be produced in 
vitreous form. 

As an example, water closets are almost uni- 
other 
materials for water closets being prohibited by 
many of the first-class plumbing codes. No 
school board should allow other than vitreous 


versally vitreous ware—and should be 


closets in any school under its control. 
Porcelain ware, solid porcelain—or “porcelain 


china” as some manufacturers delight to char- 
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acterize an inferior ware—is produced in much’ 
the same manner as vitreous ware, except that 
the body is composed of a clay mixture which is 
fired at much lower temperature than the vitre- 
ous ware, and which does not vitrify. There- 
fore, while porcelain looks and feels like vitre- 
ous ware, the slightest chip of the glazed sur- 
face exposes the porous base. This base quickly 
takes up water and impurities and soon becomes 
foul. It will not stand the aniline ink test with- 
out the ink penetrating a much greater depth 
than 1-32 inch. 

Porcelain ware is largely used for lavatories, 
washtubs, and other fixtures where the sanitary 
requirements are not as exacting as in water 
closets. 

Up to the present time the stall urinal has not 
been commercially produced in vitreous ware, 
owing to the large size of this fixture and its 
failure to stand the excessive kiln temperature 
without serious warping. Some manufacturers 
have succeeded in producing a stall urinal eight- 
een inches wide of vitreous ware, but the reg- 
ular 24 inch width has so far defied their art. 

Enameled iron ware is produced by making a 
fixture out of cast iron, and then coating it with 
a white enamel glaze, which is fused in a fur- 
nace. This results in the uniting of two dis- 
similar substances with different co-efficients of 
expansion. These fixtures are exceedingly liable 
to have the coating crack when very hot or cold 
water strikes them. Also, the coating is very 
brittle, a slight blow chipping it off and expos- 
ing the iron below. This, while not absorbent, 
is highly corrosive. It soon rusts, and produces 
an offensive looking and unsanitary fixture. The 
use of enameled iron today is gradually being 
confined to sinks and slop sinks, cheap bath tubs 
and lavatories. 

Galvanized iron ware is little used except for 
sinks and slop sinks. It is not to be recom- 
mended for schools. 

Slate is much used in schools for the con- 
struction of trough urinals and so-called “slab 
work”. which includes toiletroom wainscots, 
water-closet partition, shower-bath stalls, ete. 

Marble is used for slab work of particularly 
fine character, but is usually too expensive for 
school purposes. 

Alberene stone is a natural, dark-gray, mot- 
tled stone, streaked with dark veins, and is 
much used in schools for trough urinals, slab 
work, table tops, chemical sinks. It is partic- 
ularly well adapted for acid demonstration 
tables, being practically acid proof. The joints 
are made by grooving and inserting a contin- 
uous metal clamp which is buried in the joint 
and made water proof by the use of litharge. 

From this varied assortment the school plumb- 
ing fixtures must be selected and their surround- 
ings must be decided upon. 

So far as the water closets are concerned, 
there is only one kind which is generally ap- 
proved for school use, this being the “syphon 
jet” type of vitreous ware. In this type the 
syphoning out of the contents of the bowl is 
assisted by a jet which helps to raise the water 
in the closet over the high point of the syphon 
ac the time of discharge. This action is illus- 
trated in cross section by Figure 54. 

The wash-down closet is quite similar to the 
syphon jet except that the jet and its action 
are lacking, and this closet, therefore, fails to 
have the immediate and superior action of the 
syphon-jet type. It is a cheaper and less satis- 
factory substitute for the jet closet, altho its 
use is not by any means a serious transgression 
of the modern sanitary requirements. 
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Let me warn school boards, however, against 
the use of the “range” water closets which are 
now obsolete, having been recognized as radi- 
cally bad from the sanitary standpoint. A safe 
rule to use in selecting superior types of plumb- 
ing fixtures is the one which says: “Each and 
every square inch of surface on a fixture not 
cleaned and scoured off at each flush is a dis- 
ecunt to its sanitary properties.” Just see where 
the range water closet stands with its large ex- 
posed and unflushed surface. It cannot even 
be made from vitreous ware, owing to its enor- 
mous size. 

‘Having decided on a vitreous syphon-jet closet 
the next matter for consideration is whether it 
shall be locally vented or not. At the time the 
matter of ventilation of toilet rooms was being 
touched upon the application of local ventila- 
tion was mentioned, and it was noted that this 
subject would be discussed more fully under the 
fixture itself. 

In Figure 55 is shown what is known as the 
local-vent water closet, or closet with “raised 
rear vent,” sometimes also called a “Boston” 
vent. This vent is formed directly as an in- 
tegral part of the fixture and is usually con- 
nected thru the wall into a “utility corridor.” 
This “corridor” is the space for pipes back of 
the plumbing fixtures and is vented directly 
into a duct carried to the outer air. 

From a ventilation standpoint it is extremely 
desirable to catch all odors at their point of 
origin rather than to draw them across a large 
portion of the room before they find egress thru 
the vent register. From a sanitary standpoint 
the use of the local vent is debatable. 

Many maintain that the vent and flues con- 
nected to it soon become so foul as to constitute 
a detriment rather than an advantage. On the 
other hand its use seems to be on the increase in 
schools where the most up-to-date equipment 
is provided. It is interesting to note that the 
Schenley High School in Pittsburgh (under con- 
struction in 1915-1916 and which cost nearly 
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a million dollars) will employ locally vented 
water closets almost exclusively. In fact the 
lceal vent closet has been officially adopted by 
the Pittsburgh School Board as the standard 
type of closet for all their school buildings. 





Figure 54. 





Figure 55. 


The Montclair (New Jersey) High School 
costing about $700,000 and completed in 1915, 
uses locally vented water closets for all pupils’ 
tcilets. 

The Elizabeth (New Jersey) High School 
costing about $500,000 and completed in 1914, 
did not employ local vents, but the remodeling 
and enlargement of the New Lebanon School at 
Greenwich, Conn., (completed in 1915) does. 

In none of these cases, either with or with- 
out the vent, has the mortality or health rate 
been seriously affected, so we may rest assured 
that the opponents of the local vent are exagger- 
ating to a certain extent, at least. 




















Figure 56. 


Figure 57 Figure 58. 


Selecting the type of water closet also’ in- 
cludes the means of flushing. Today there are 
three standard means for flushing closets—the 
gravity tank, the pneumatic compression tank, 
and the flush-valve. 


The gravity tank may be a high tank located 
near the ceiling or a low tank set just above 
the fixture. Each of these tanks fills with water 
from a small pipe which is closed off at the 
proper time by a valve, in the tank, operated by 
a copper float. 

To flush the closet a chain pull or small lever 
handle is used which allows the water to flow 
out of the tank thru a good sized connection into 
the closet, giving the required amount of water 
within the needed time. Gravity tanks are 
cheap but are not recommended for school work 
owing to the ease with which they can be tam- 
pered with and put out of order. They may be 
installed, when protected from mischievousness, 
as they are in the Elizabeth (New Jersey) High 
School. A protected tank is shown in Figures 
66 and 57, P indicates the partition, FT the 
flush tank, VR a vent register, VS a vent space, 
H an alberene side and T a removable top. 

Far better for school work is the pneumatic 
compression tank which is illustrated in Fig- 
ures 58 and 59. This tank is normally full of 
air and the closet seat is raised in the front 
about 14 inches by a spring. When the fixture 
is used the depressing of the seat to its proper 
level opens the valve on the supply pipe so that 
water rushes up and partially fills the tank, com- 
pressing the air above it. When the seat is 
released the supply-pipe valve is closed and the 
flush connection into the closet is opened. The 
water in the tank, driven both by gravity and 
the compressed air above it, is forced down the 
supply pipe and performs the flushing operation. 

Since it is nearly an impossibility to use this 
closet without its flushing automatically, it is 
particularly desirable where very young chil- 
dren are present or a foreign population is to be 
served. The tank will not operate satisfactorily 
on less than twenty pounds per square inch 
water pressure at the closet. 

















Figure 59 
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CLASS LAYING OUT DRAINAGE SYSTEM. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL, KALISPELL, MONT. 


Fitting a High School into a Community 


F. L. Cummings, Principal Flathead County High School, Kalispell, Mont. 


While each high school cannot spread itself 
over so extensive a field of activities as a uni- 
versity, many high schools have caught the 
vision and are “going forth to explore new fields 
and to conquer new peoples hitherto beyond 
their borders.” It is the purpose of the writer 
of this article to describe briefly an attempt 
that is being made in Flathead County, Mon- 
tana, by the Flathead County High School to 
meet the needs of the community, and so to 
justify in a new way its existence. 

In order to understand fully the work of the 
school, it will be necessary to give a brief 
survey of its organization. At present the cur- 
1iculum consists of seven regular four-year 
courses of study—the College Preparatory, the 
Normal, the Agricultural, the Manual Training, 
the Domestic Science, the Stenographie and the 
Accounting. In the Agricultural course, two 
years are now in operation, three of Manual 
Training and Domestic Science, and four of 
all others. The name of each course explains 
its function, but some need further description. 
In giving this explanation of the work of the 
high school, it should be understood that no 
new ideas are being set forth, but the different 
activities that are being carried on in other 
parts of the country have been appropriated and 
worked over so as to fit the needs of this com- 
munity. 

Normal Courses. 

The Normal Training course, for example, is 
patterned after those offered in Iowa, Minnesota 
and Nebraska, and is especially designed for 
those who intend to teach in rural schools after 
graduation and before they go on to an institu- 
tion of higher learning. During the last two 
years of the course, under a specially trained 
teacher, the common branches are reviewed from 
the standpoint of teaching, and frequent visits 
are made to both city and rural schools for ob- 
servation. In the Junior year, a course in agri- 
culture is given. In the second semester of the 
Senior year, the students have pedagogy and 
practice teaching. This year there has been 
actual work in the grades under the direction of 
the city superintendent and his best teachers. 


Commercial Courses. 

In the commercial work, as has been stated, 
there are two four-year courses, but in addition 
to this, special work is offered. A study of local 
conditions showed that many students, on finish- 
ing the eighth grade, for various reasons never 
entered the bigh school, but many of them en- 


+ 


LeOre | the loeal business college. In some cases 


the family was unable to maintain them in 


school for four years; in others they refused 
to come because there were certain studies set 
down in the four-year commercial course which 
did not appeal to them. As a last resort, to this 
sort of boy or girl, the reply was made: “There 
are no short cuts in education,” that to use a 
trite expression, “it takes a hundred years to 
grow an oak, and only three months to grow a 
squash. but, if for some reason, you must have 
this narrower type of education and want the 
practical studies first, then come ahead. You 
cannot get credit on the school records for work 
done unless it comes up to the standard, neither 
can you graduate from the school unless you 
finish the required work as laid down in some 
course. Yet, if there is any study that you 
want and you are capable of carrying it, no mat- 
ter whether it be in the commercial or other 
lines, come in and get it.” 

Some teachers urged that such freedom would 
lead to disorganization, but, altho it is still early 
to judge, no such tendency has yet appeared. On 
the other hand, these special students have been 
persuaded to join classes pursuing more cultural 
studies, and not a little culture is assimilated 
from association with the students who are tak- 
ing the regular work. The school believes that 
it is better for these boys and girls to be in 
school getting some knowledge out of the work 
than to have them on the street, or paying a 
double tax to get their education elsewhere. 

Twenty-five per cent of last year’s class came 
back to take commercial or other work which 
was not included in their course. Over sixty per 
cent of last year’s class will ultimately go on 
to some institution of higher learning. Because 
of the success of this special commercial work, 
the business college, with an average attendance 
cf seventy pupils, closed its doors on July 1st 
and became a part of the high school. 


Connecting With the Rural Community. 

Upon coming into the Flathead a year ago 
last fall, the principal was advised by the Board 
of Education that there was a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction among the rural people about the 
County High School. After talking the situa- 
tion over, it was decided that the high school 
must be made more nearly the people’s institu- 
tion, a clearing house for the needs of both 
rural and city people. Acting upon this idea, 
circular letters were sent and notices were pub- 
lished in all the papers of the county, stating to 
the people the kind of help that could be ob- 
tuined at the high school. Information cards 
were circulated among the farmers to ascertain 
the topics in which they were the most inter- 


ested. Bulletins from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and all of the north- 
ern experiment stations were sent for. The in- 
formation cards were consulted as these came 
in and marked copies sent to those interested in 
special subjects. 

Short Courses. 

A short course for farmers and their wives 
during New Year week was planned, with the 
assistance of the State College and the Great 
Northern Railway Company. The outline of 
the work was similar in some respects to that 
followed in Iowa. Several different lines of 
work were offered, so as to give them an oppor- 
tunity to register for the subjects most desired, 
with the idea of having more advanced work 
from year to year. Domestic Science and Home 
Nursing were given the women. 

The course was thoroly advertised in the local 
papers, by circular letters and visits to meetings 
in rural schools and by personal calls at farm 
homes. T'wo days before it opened, two men 
were kept busy telephoning around the country 
in order to insure a good attendance. It was 
thought that the total enrollment might amount 
to 175, with an average attendance of 100. As 
a matter of fact, the registration was 300 with 
zn average attendance of nearly 175. Eighty 
per cent of these people had never been inside 
the high school before. 

This year a more attractive program was 
offered. We expected a total enrollment of 
400 with an average attendance of 200, but 425 
registered, and the average daily attendance was 
208. 

Instructors from the Montana State College, 
the University of Minnesota, Portland Union 
Stock Yards, members of the high school fac- 
ulty and other local talent made up the corps 
of instructors. Oourses were offered in Animal 
Husbandry, Dairying, Agronomy, Soils, Farm 
Management, Poultry Culture, Hog Raising, 
Horticulture, Marketing, Farm Blacksmithing, 
Home Nursing, Decoration of the Home, Home 
Sanitation, Household Insects, Home Reading, 
Cooking and Sewing. 

From two to three divisions were running at 
the same time for men, and the same number 
of courses were in session for the women. Count- 
ing. the evening lectures, a total of 120 lectures 
and demonstrations, varying from twenty min- 
utes to two hours in length were given during 
the week. Some mothers brought their young 
children, and even their babies, and the school 
took care of them. Two persons over eighty 
years of age were in attendance, while two men 
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came from a distance of 46 miles. On New 
Yeor’s night a banquet, served by the girls of 
the domestic science department, was given to 
over two hundred people, 65 per cent of whom 
were from the farm. Next year there will be a 
larger attendance at the Short Course. 


A canvass of the valley also showed a large 
number of farm boys who had stopped school 
just before or at the completion of the eighth 
grade. They were needed on the farm in the 
spring and fall, and so were shut out from the 
privilege of the regular high-school course. This 
year, with the help of a man sent in by the 
State College, a short course in Agriculture was 
started for these young men. Sixteen, varying 
in age from 17 to 23, were enrolled, and con- 
tinued from November to March 15. In addi- 
tion to Agriculture, they took Farm Arithmetic, 
Manual Training and English. Six weeks of 
Elementary Forging was given them. The 
course, as outlined, will cover a period of four 
years, and an effort has been made to arrange it 
so that, by some extra effort, a young man may 
qualify for agricultural work in the State Col- 
lege. 

Other Extension Activities. 

With the co-operation of the City Library, 
circulating libraries have been placed in rural 
schools and books have been sent from there by 
the teacher to the homes of the parents. In the 
Farmers’ Short Course last winter, a series of 
lectures on Reading for the Home was given, so 
as to stimulate and direct the people in the 
choice of books. Over five hundred selected 
books were in circulation this winter among the 
rural people. 

That agriculture may be taught more efficient- 
ly in the rural schools, the county superin- 
tendent selected a group of teachers who caine 
in every other Saturday to the County High 
School for a period of twelve weeks. Here for 
two and one-half hours they had regular recita- 
tions and laboratory work in agriculture. Les- 
son assignments and references for preparation 
between meetings were given out, and the teach- 
ers were allowed free access to the bulletins and 
egricultural books in the library. Thru the 
suggestion and co-operation of the Woman’s 
Club, on every Monday and Wednesday even- 
ing, from 8 to 10 o’clock, for a period of three 
months, a class of sixteen young women who 
work in the homes of Kalispell met in the do- 
mestic science department of the high school 
and were instructed along domestic science 
lines. Some of the local people co-operated to 
help make the course as practical as possible. 


Helping the People Directly. 

In addition to these activities the High School 
last year furnished aid to over two hundred 
people not directly connected with the school. 
‘this year 180 milk samples have been tested for 
butter fat, 120 samples of seeds have been sent 





A Millinery Class 


Household Arts Department. 


The Construction Gang and Silo which they Built. 


in by farmers for purity and germination, seven 
samples of soil have been analyzed, four irriga- 
tion systems have been surveyed and planned, 
and three are in operation. One drainage sys- 
tem has been laid out. Sixty-two experimental 
field plots located in different parts of the val- 
ley have been planted, to show the possibilities 
of corn and the best varieties of wheat, oats, 
peas and potatoes. Last year fifty-eight were 
put in and the results were on exhibition at the 
County Fair. In one week this spring informa- 
tion was given to seventeen different farmers. 
Estimates have been drawn up for three pump- 
ing plants. Weeds have been identified, butter 
and cheese have been made, vinegar tested for 
its acidity for the fruit-growers, animals of all 
sorts scored for the farmers, and fertilizer tests 
made; in fact, the agricultural classes are put 
in touch with the farming community from 
every viewpoint possible. Not all of the exten- 
sion work could be done by the faculty and 
students. In a few instances outside help had 
to be sought, but in every case the high school 
was the agent thru which the results were se- 
cured. 

With the assistance of the bankers in Kalis- 
pell, a potato and corn growing contest on dry 
and irrigated land has been inaugurated for the 





high school boys. One acre is to be planted on 
irrigated land and one on dry land. The four 
first prize winners will receive a free trip to 
the State College. The merchants of the town 
have agreed to pay a top-notch price for the 
produce of these potato patches when it has 
been properly graded. Nearly a dozen students 
have entered the contest. 


During the winter, in co-operation with the 
county superintendent and people of Kalispell, 
concerts and talks were given on Friday and 
Seturday evenings in rural schoo!s. In some 
eases children of the rural schools co-operated. 
Thirty such entertainments were given this last 
winter. 

County Eighth-Grade Meet. 

For the past two years, there has been held 
in the county high school an Eighth Grade Ath- 
letic Meet and Spelling Contest for eighth grade 
graduates, along with a Vocational Conference 
for grade and high school girls and the ladies 
of the community. The first year nearly five 
hundred delegates outside of Kalispel! were pres- 
cnt and one thousand persons listened to the 
eighth grade spelling contest among fifty of the 
best spellers selected from the eighth grade grad- 
uates of the county. 
equally as good. 


This year the meet was 


Advertising the Advantages of High School. 

The board of education and the faculty believe 
that it is Just as necessary to advertise the ad- 
vantages of a high school education as it is any 
other sound proposition. Acting along this line, 
the principal taught in the county summer 
school in the forenoons that he might become 
better acquainted with the rural teachers. In 
the afternoons he mounted his bicycle and rode 
a good five hundred miles around the county, 
visiting the farmers, especially those having 
eighth grade graduates. During the year visits 
have been made to both city and rural schools, 
and talks given to eighth grade students along 
both vocational and avoecational lines, and on the 
benefits of a high school education. 

In starting this work there were many ob- 
stacles to overcome and many still remain, but 
the community is beginning to look more to the 
high school as their own institution. As a con- 
sequence the enrollment is nearly one-half 
larger than last year. More students are taking 
regular work than ever before, and a great spirit 
of industry and enthusiasm abounds among the 
students, teachers and all others concerned. In- 
stead of detracting from the efficiency of the 
work, it has added to it, for scarcely a day passes 
but some taxpayer calls at the school on some 
matter of business. Every time a problem is 
presented by some one in the community, the 
interest of the students is aroused. It makes 
them feel that if mature men and women come 
to the high school for help, surely the knowledge 

(Concluded on Page 69) 


A Division of the Dairy Class at Work. 
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THE COST OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The cost of school buildings is a matter of 
deepest concern to all school communities, as 
well as to those charged with the responsibility 
of school management. The annual expenditure 
for school buildings in America, not including 
normal schools, colleges and unijversities, at the 
present time, reaches the astounding sum of 
Seventy Million Dollars, and its wise or unwise 
expenditure touches the remotest hamlet, and 
affects directly the happiness and well-being of 
the country’s greatest and dearest asset, our 
School Children. 

It is not strange, then, that your organiza- 
tion, with its fingers upon the pulse of this great 
outflow of funds, should be vitally interested 
in the cost of school buildings. Indeed, I ven- 
ture the assertion that you may view with some 
alarm the constant, growing demand upon your 
financial resources, and what may appear to 
some of you to be a constantly increasing cost 
of buildings, and you may well inquire why the 
school buildings of today should cost so much 
more than the buildings with which we were 
familiar in our early school days. 

The answer to this question is not hard to find, 
if we will stop for a moment and contrast the 
buildings of the past with the buildings of the 
present generation. It is not so many years ago 
when a school building was a plain, box-like 
structure, containing classrooms of extraordin- 
ary size, poorly lighted; a corridor, more or !ess 
narrow and dark, with one or two wooden stair- 
ways, according to the height of the building 
and the number of rooms to serve. In some 
eases, small wardrobes were provided for the 
pupils’ wraps, but in most instances hooks along 
the corridor walls sufficed for this purpose. The 
building contained no toilets. The rooms were 
invariably heated by stoves or hot air furnaces, 
and there were no provisions for ventilaton ex- 
cept the windows themselves. 

I dare say that the memory of the odor usu- 
ally prevalent in these schools lingers with some 
of us yet, as a heritage of our childhood, which 
time can never efface. 

A building of the above description was a very 
simple matter. Its cost could readily be reduced 
to the cost per room, and was more or less 
uniform the country over, depending solely upon 
the difference in the building material and the 
labor market, and the cost of transportation for 
any difference in cost between one building and 
any other. 

Today the situation has entirely changed. 
School buildings are no longer school buildings 
when judged by these standards. I take it that 
it is unnecessary to call your attention to the 
remarkable evolution which has taken place, not 
only in our buildings, but in the system of 
education itself, which, of course, is responsible 
for the metamorphosis of that building. Today, 
a school building, if it has any claim at all to 
be in line with present progress, must be a 
school, a neighborhood and recreation center. 
and perform many functions never dreamed of 
by the most optimistic educator of the past gen- 
eration. 

In fact, the new uses to which our school 
buildings are being put are so many and varied 
that it may be fairly stated that many new 
buildings of comparatively recent date are woe- 
fully out of step with present policy, when 
speaking in terms of a modern school building. 

A school building has now become an indi- 
vidual problem: it must meet the demand of 
the particular community in which it is erected, 
and, thanks to the introduction of many special 
rooms, the standardized schoolhouse has become 


Paper read before National Association of School 
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a thing of the past. Nor has the wonderful de- 
velopment and expansion in the educational sys- 
tem alone been responsible for the increased cost 
of schoolhouse construction. Coupled with this 
has been a general movement thruout the 
country looking to safer methods of construc- 
tion, better sanitation and ventilation. This is 
evidenced by laws enacted by state legislatures 
to regulate the erection and sanitation of school 
buildings. This legislation, while beneficial in 
its general results, and designed to protect the 
schools from incompetent hands, always makes 
its error on the side of safety, and requires max- 
imum classroom areas, light, ventilation, and 
other restrictions which have placed an everlast- 
ing embargo on the cheap school building in 
such communities. 

The school codes in Ohio and the regulations 
of the Department of School Buildings in Min- 
nesota, have resulted in an increased cost for 
school buildings, which must be burdensome to 
the smaller communities, and while it is well 
to set down general standards, they should be 
such as to be capable of reasonable interpreta- 
tion when applied in such eases, 

In your efforts to reach some agreement as 
to uniform methods of accounting, and unit 
costs, for school administration, it would be a 
most desirable thing to have along with it a 
method of determining with some degree of 
accuracy the cost of school buildings, not only 
as a check upon expenditures, but as a determin- 
ing factor in the question of policy, bond issues, 
and the like. 

A great many years of experience in this field 
of work has convinced me that this is impossible, 
and I must disappoint you on the main issue. 
There is, however, a certain classification of 
cost data available, which may prove helpful, 
and I am pleased to lay this before you as a 
general guide in the cost of school buildings. 

Before taking up the cost of individual build- 
ings, it may be well to consider those elements 
which go to make up the cost of a building, and 
to point out the many factors which may or 
may not affect the cost. 

To begin with, school buildings may now be 
divided into two general classes: those of so- 
called first-class or fireproof construction, and 
those of the second-class or so-called ordinary 
construction. 

The first-class buildings would include those 
having masonry walls, fireproof stairways and 
roofs, and would include such buildings as are 
erected in our large cities, and complying with 
the ordinances and regulations covering fire- 
proof buildings. 

The second class would include buildings 
erected in smaller communities, without such 
regulations and ordinances, and buildings hav- 
ing masonry walls, but ordinary joist construct- 
ed floors and wooden stairways and roofs. In 
this class of buildings, however, it is customary 
to build the corridor floors and stairways of fire- 
proof construction. If proper methods are em- 
ployed, such buildings may be rated as semi- 
fireproof, and are quite as safe for their locali- 
ties as fireproof buildings would be in the con- 
gested parts of large cities. 

The question, then, on the principal item in 
the difference in cost, would be in the adoption 
of one or the other methods of construction, 
and this general difference may be stated with 
some accuracy. Aside from the general policy 
as to methods of construction, there are many 
cther items which affect the cost and make it 
almost next to an impossiblity to reduce the 
building cost to a comparable basis, as between 
one community and another. They may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 
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The condition of the site sometimes has a very 
important bearing on the cost of the building. I 
have in mind one case, where $50,000 worth of 
grading had to be done before the excavations 
for the building could be undertaken, and an- 
other case where $10,000 were expended to 
overcome quicksand encountered in putting in 
the foundations. Circumstances, such as these, 
however, are abnormal, and should not be taken 
into account in estimating normal building 
costs. Nevertheless, they sometimes have a very 
important bearing in fixing the final costs, and 
school authorities should use due care in the 
selection of sites, looking to the avoidance of 
such contingencies. 

Another point which bears a direct relation to 
the cost of our building, is the type of plan 
adopted. If our building is of the compact or 
closed type, it will be some eight or ten per cent 
smaller than a building of the open type, and 
correspondingly cheaper. 

Thus, sunlight and air, when properly dis- 
tributed thru our building, has a very important 
bearing upon its final cost. The question also 
of ventilation has a very important bearing on 
the cost. A flexible system of heating and ven- 
tilation, furnishing the full quota of air, with 
air purification, temperature and humidity con- 
trol, and mechanical stokers, will cost almost 
double, when compared with a system merely 
designed to keep the building reasonably warm 
end the air wholesome. 

Then come the questions of sanitation, water 
supply and sewerage. In these there may be a 
wide range of difference in cost, owing to the 
convenience or lack of accommodation provided 
by city authorities. In some cases it may be 
necessary to resort to septic tank method for 
the disposal of the waste from the building, and 
this must be added to the cost of our building. 

Then comes the question of artificial lighting 
Is the school to be used for night classes? If 
so, it must be provided with adequate electric 
lighting and the proper type of fixtures. Is the 
building to be fitted with a clock and telephone 
system? Slate or composition blackboards? Are 
the playgrounds to be graded and paved? Are 
sidewalks and fences, retaining walls and ap- 
proaches necessary? And what is to be the 
general style of the interior finish? 

Each one of these items, tho comparatively 
small in itself, goes to make up a total which 
may have a very serious bearing when consider- 
ing our total costs. 

Leaving aside the question of equipment and 
furniture, which is rarely figured in the cost of 
our building, and assuming the cost of our 
building to include the cost of the building it- 
self, its heating and ventilating plant, its electric 
lighting and fixures, its plumbing, blackboards 
and decoration, approaches, finished grading and 
walks, our cost, under normal conditions in the 
building site, for fireproof buildings, should 
range between sixteen and nineteen cents per 
eubie foot. The cubic content of the building 
are to be figured from the basement floor to 
the mean height of the roof. The area of the 
building is to include all projections forming 
an integral part of it, but excluding the ap- 
proaches, such as flights of exterior stairs, ete. 
Light courts of any magnitude may safely be 
deducted, when figuring cubical content, but 
when small, should be included for safe esti- 
mates. 

The above range I have found reasonably 
accurate for Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, Min- 
nesota, Tennessee, Texas, Nebraska, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Missouri and the District of Columbia, and 
covers both grammar and high-school practice. 
Of this total (i. e. sixteen to nineteen cents per 

(Concludedfon® Page 69) 
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The success of any business depends primar- 
ily upon its organization and the differentiation 
of its labor. In the subdivision of the work to 
be performed, each division must be clearly 
marked in the matter of authority and work to 
be accomplished. When this is definitely under- 
stood there is no need for misunderstanding, for 
clash, or for conflict. Each commissioned laborer 
knows the scope and the limitations of his 
authority; he understands his relation to his 
associates and appreciates the necessity of effec- 
tive team work. He is ever conscious of the fact 
that the growth and development of the business 
is determined finally by the ability, harmony, 
and co-operation of all its officers. 

In this wonderful work in which we are en- 
gaged wherein the organizers and leaders of the 
future are to be trained and fashioned for the 
great responsibilities of their day, it is import- 
ant that, in effective organization and proper 
distribution of authority, we surpass even the 
German army and be a model for all public in- 
stitutions. That this might be successfully ac- 
complished the officers of the school system must 
be strong men, adapted particularly to legisla- 
tive and executive work. 

The relationship of the superintendent to the 
school board is in some instances very marked 
and definite, while in others, it is almost indis- 
cernible. In feeling, in sentiment, in sympathy, 
the superintendent and board should be one. 
Differences in opinion should never alienate 
good-will. Official brotherhood should always be 
maintained. 

The board of education being elected by the 
people is primarily responsible to them for the 
success of the schools; therefore, it is necessary 
that its influence and guiding hand be felt in 
the entire system. At no time should the senti- 
ment rightly prevail that the board members 
are mere tools in the hands of the other school 
officers. They are the sole legislative body of 
the school organization. Unto them is com- 
mitted the grave responsibility of enacting all 
rules and regulations governing and controlling 
the entire school system. It is true the stat- 
utes of the state prescribe the authority of the 
beard, and it is definitely implied that the super- 
intendent advise with the board before the adop- 
tion of any rule or regulation, yet by all patrons 
and school officers, it should be absolutely under- 
stood that the board exercise all legislative func- 
tions. It is the board that determines the 
amount of money to be appropriated and the 
manner in which all money is to be expended. 
Co-operating with the superintendent, the board 
members should aid in determining the most 
efficient educational policies adapted to the 
schools under their jurisdiction. The influence 
of the board should permeate every phase of the 
school system. 

At this time it might be properly asked what 
are the duties of the superintendent and his 
relationship to the board of education. He is 


one of them (with no vote), and altho not direct- 
ly elected by the people is equally amenable to 
them. In consolidated school districts such as 
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to the School Board 
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we have organized in the state of Utah, it is 
necessary that some association be effected in 
each community, whereby the patrons might be 
constantly kept in sympathy with the work of 
the schools. It is the business of the superin- 
tendent to see that such organizations are estab- 
lished and perpetuated. He should be an ex- 
officio member of each organization and should 
meet with the people of the various communities 
comprising his territory and discuss freely with 
them the problems and policies of the schools. 

It is the duty of the superintendent to keep 
his hand on the pulse of the people that he might 
determine the educational temperature of his 
patrons. Too often superintendents fail by 
withdrawing themselves from the people, think- 
ing and feeling that they are responsible only 
to the board. In this democratic country, all 
officers, I care not by whom nor how appointed, 
are amenable to the people and should ever con- 
sult their wishes and seek their support. The 
superintendent is the mediator between the 
people and the board. Having established Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Associations in the various sub- 
divisions of his district and having met with the 
people, discussing their needs and learning of 
their desires, ever guiding them in their educa- 
tional growth, he can now meet with his board 
and intelligently advise them upon all local 
problems. 

The board should hold the superintendent re- 
sponsible for the educational sentiment of the 
district; therefore, in affairs that are strictly 
educational, the superintendent should be given 
freedom and authority. It is not the preroga- 
tive of the board to interfere in these matters in 
any fashion whatsoever, but it is obligatory on 
the board to lend an approving hand and to show 
real interest in their success and final accom- 
plishment. It is true, a wise superintendent will 
not attempt any innovation, nor endeavor to 
introduce any new policy, without having first 
thoroly converted his board to the desired 
change. If the change is to affect materially 
the present system, it is not alone enough that 
the board be taken into the confidence of the 
superintendent, but having converted them, 
he should cautiously, and patiently, win the ap- 
proval of his patrons. The support of the 
people determines the immediate success of the 
policy. I do not believe superintendents omnis- 
cient, neither do I believe the people stupid; but 
T do believe, counsel and explanation alleviate 
much misunderstanding and trouble. 

Permit me to again state that the superintend- 
ent is the mediator between the board and the 
people. He is the link that binds the parents, 
the pupils, the teachers, with the board of edu- 
cation. There are matters at times, such as 
the erection of buildings and the purchase of 
school grounds, that should be brought imme- 
diately before the people thru the direct influ- 
ence of the board; yet it should be understood 
that the superintendent has recommended such 
a policy and is giving it his full support. 

The superintendent is the professional adviser 
of the board, consequently it devolves upon him 
18 


tu suggest rules and regulations that are calcu- 
lated to better the conditions of the schools. 
He, together with the principals, are to draft the 
course of study adapted particularly to the needs 
of the district and recommend the same to the 
board for approval. Teachers and principals 
should be employed upon his recommendation 
and their salaries determined by a well prepared 
and unanimously adopted schedule. All super- 
visors should be under the direct supervision of 
the superintendent and should be employed only 
upon his recommendation. 


The superintendent should be the financial 
adviser of the board. He should be so familiar 
with the needs of the school system and the 
wealth of the district that he can intelligently 
and successfully prepare for the board a budget, 
listing separately the various wants of the dis- 
trict, the approximate cost of each want and the 
method by which a'l moneys can be supplied. A 
superintendent who does not make a study of 
these problems, and who is unwilling or is in- 
capable of solving them should not long be re- 
tained by any board of education. The financial 
affairs of the district are inseparably connected 
with the strictly educational affairs of the dis- 
trict. The success of the latter is determined 
and measured by the sagacious manipulation of 
the former. From what I have just stated, do 
not infer that I relieve the board of any of the 
financial burdens of the school system. They 
are primarily responsible to the people for these 
matters and should ever be vitally interested in 
their proper solution. The board and superin- 
tendent should be one in the intelligent and 
economical use of the school funds. Their com- 
bined wisdom in these matters should be such 
as will meet the approval and commendation of 
all the businessmen of the district. Superin- 
tendents should school themselves in the proper 
expenditure of the people’s money. It means 
much to us; it is indispensable to them. 


In matters of school law the superintendent 
should be so familiar that he is able at all times 
to advise the patrons, the teachers, and the 
board. Embarrassing circumstances may be 
avoided and pernicious criticism eliminated if a 
proper knowledge of the rightful duties of the 
school officers and patrons is thoroly made 
known. It being understood that the superin- 
tendent has a comprehensive knowledge of the 
rules, regulations and law controlling the school 
system, it should be generally known that he is 
the one to whom all troubles and disputations 
must first be brought for settlement. This 
should be so definitely agreed upon by the board 
members that whenever any pupil, teacher, 
supervisor or patron complains to them, they 
should first ask, “Have you talked this matter 
over with the superintendent? If you have not, 
then see him at once; he has charge of these af- 
fairs.” Of course, if the superintendent cannot 
settle the trouble agreeably, then the complain- 
ant should appeal to the members of the board 
who are the final adjudicators of all school 
problems. 


(Concluded on Page 69) 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE GROUP AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED. 


A GROUP HIGH SCHOOL 


The State of California has been the prolific 
source of architectural innovations. Partic- 
ularly southern California, which has grown 
immensely in wealth and population during a 
very short period of years, has reflected the pe- 
culiar energy and resourcefulness of its popu- 
lation by an architecture which is entirely dis- 
tinctive, bold, and frequently original. 

The school architecture of southern Califor- 
nia has partaken of the general spirit of the peo- 
ple, of their inventiveness and energy. The 
local conditions of a mild, warm climate and 
broad, rugged territory, the educational de- 
mands for an enriched curriculum and the ever- 
growing expansion of the school population, 
have produced the one-story mission type of 
schoolhouse, and have lately resulted in a most 
interesting idea for secondary schools—the 
group high school. 

The group high school is particularly the re- 
sult of necessity and of wise planning in the 
rapidly growing communities around Los An- 
geles. The school boards and architects some 
ten years ago hit upon the idea of not limiting 
their high schools to a single structure. They 
built a unit which should serve for one or two 
years for the entire high school population, ex- 
pecting to erect separate buildings for special 
school activities as the enrollment of the school 
outgrew the original structure. The original 
unit’ then became the Administration Building, 
and minor units were built for Manual Train- 
ing. Household Arts, Physical Education, ete. 

From the economical standpoint, there is 
much to commend in the group high school. 
The buildings may be erected as needed and the 
separate units need not exceed the actual de- 
inands for a considerable number of years. The 
school can thus be used at nearly full capacity 
at all times. The limit of expansion is only cir- 
cumscribed by the site itself. 

Architecturally, group high schools are com- 
plete at all times and need not exhibit an ugly 
lack of balance, such as is frequently found in 
schoolhouses planned for future enlargement. 
The central structure can be designed to express 
its importance, as the administrative unit, and 
each of the auxiliary structures can express the 
exact purpose for which it is to be used. The 
whole group may be arranged to form a most 
interesting, educational and civie-center. Each 
building ean be a complete architectural whole, 
and, if too many years do not elapse between 
the planning of the resvective units, a unity of 
snirit may be preserved in the design that will 
vive a particularly satisfying artistic balance. 

Far more important than the architectural or 
economic advantages, are the educational possi- 


The Venice Union Polytechnic High School 


bilities of group high schools. The modern high 
schoo] in its last analysis, is a group of schools, 
the students pursuing the Manual Training 
Course, the Science Course, the College Prepar- 
atory Course, which form a group which corre- 
sponds to the several colleges and schools in a 
university. Unity is maintained in the general 
purpose and in a few fundamental studies in 
which all partake. 

The departmental organization of the high 
school seems to work out far better in group 
buildings than it does in a single building. In 
the former, the department heads are practically 
principals of their own departments like the 
deans of university schools. and they are thus 
able to organize better and specialize in their 
respective fields. Believers in segregation of the 
sexes in the high school have found thaz it is 
practical to separate the boys and girls in the 
studies in which they should be apart so that 
practically all the advantages of entirely sep- 
arate institutions can be obtained without the 
duplication of special facilities. At the same 
time the group high school affords just enough 
desirable contact of boys and girls to obviate 
the disadvantages of total separation. 

Teachers who have complained of the noise 
and dust of school shops, have found it possible 
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lo prevent any contact of the academic class- 
rooms and the shops. When one building con- 
tains all the woodworking and metal working 
shops, another the kitchens and laundry, another 
the gymnasium and swimming pool, the peculiar 
noises and odors of each will annoy none of the 
others. 

The factor of safety and sanitation can be 
raised to the highest desirable point in group 
high schools. Usually, they occupy a large plot 
of ground entirely free from the dangers of 
fire from neighboring buildings. Even if a fire 
should occur in one of the buildings, only a 
small part of the school plant, as a whole, 
will be in danger. A panic is practically im- 
possible, because usually the shop buildings are 
only one-story in height, and comparatively few 
students are in a single structure. By placing 
the heating and ventilating plant in a building 
well separated from the other buildings, the 
danger from this source is practically wiped out. 


The Venice High School. 


The Venice Union Polytechnic High School 
will serve as a splendid type of the group high 
school developed to a high point of educational 
efficiency and architectural excellence. The 
group, which is only partly completed, consists 
at the present time of four buildings. Of these 
the Administration Building is not quite com- 
plete, inasmuch as the Auditorium is yet to be 
erected. 

The four buildings of the present group are 
the Administration Building, the Science Build- 
ing, the Household Arts Building and the Me- 
chanie Arts Building. Ultimately, however, the 
group will include a Commercial Arts Building, 
an Applied Arts Building, a Gymnasium, Green- 
house, a Model Cottage, a Garage and a Grand- 
stand. The site upon which the school stands 
has a total average of 1,370 feet and an average 
depth of 930 feet. It includes not only ample 
space for the buildings and for athletic grounds, 
but also for an orchard now growing and for a 
small experimental farm. The three main 
buildings stand 200 feet back- from the main 
street line, affording a splendid setting, which is 
being parked. 


The main building is the Administration 
Building, which houses at the present all the 
Academic work of the school. The basement is 
wnexcavated except for storage and heating pur- 
poses. The plans which appear on these pages 
will give an excellent idea of the completeness 
of the structure. A _ particularly interesting 
feature is the use of the roof over the wings 
for roof garden purposes. Therefore, a part is 
afforded for open-air classes and open-air 
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VENICE UNION POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL, VENICE, CAL. 
C. H. Russell Co., Architects, Los Angeles, Cal. 


studies. The Administration building meas- walls are finished in hard plaster; the floors Physics, Chemistry, Physical Geography, Agri- 

ures 155x140 feet. The exterior is finished in are Oregon pine, and the wood trim is slash culture, ete. At present also, the commercial 

gray and tan ruffled brick, and the roof is terra grained Oregon pine. branches are temporarily housed on the first 

cotta tile. All walls in the building are of brick, The Science Building contains at present floor. These will be removed later to a separate 

and the floors and stairs are wood. The interior the several laboratories and lecture rooms for building to be known as the Commercial Arts 
Building. 
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TYPICAL CLASSROOM, CORONADO SCHOOL. 


The Household Arts Building contains on the 
first floor, Millinery, Sewing, Laundry, Cooking 
and Housekeeping rooms. Temporary space is 
afforded on the second floor for the Art De- 
partment, including also the Printing, Metal 
Craft, Pottery and Bookbinding Departments. 

The Science and Household Arts Buildings 
are identical in design and construction, except 
that the plans are reversed. Ultimately, wings 
will be built to the rear corresponding in size 
and shape to the front wings. 

Several features of the group are worthy of 
more than passing note. The classrooms are 
small on the theory that growing schools are 
always overcrowded and that it is no worse 
to overcrowd a small room than a large one. 
In fact, the small room has this advantage, that 
it has a practical limit to the use of the class, 
so that no matter how much it is overcrowded 
the teacher will at no time have more students 
than she can handle efficiently. The limit of 
size for history, English and other book studies 
is thirty pupils; for foreign languages and math- 
ematics the limit is twenty; and for laboratory 
and shop work, fourteen to twenty pupils. 

The buildings are more than liberally sup- 
plied with offices for the teachers and depart- 
ment heads. A small office or workroom is con- 
nected with practically each classroom so the 
teacher may have a quiet place for preparation 
when not actually engaged in teaching. 

The entire group of buildings is heated and 
ventilated by a steam plenum system. Power 
:s generated in a central plant just outside the 
Administration Building. 

The total cost of the group, completed thus 

far, is $152,000, of which $17,000 have been 
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spent for heating and ventilation. The school 
has at present a seating capacity of 350. Fig- 
ured on the basis of cubic contents, the school 
cost twelve cents per foot. 

The group as a whole is most dignified. The 
architects have chosen the Lombardic Italian 
style, the details of which are refined and which 
seem to be particularly adapted to the climate 
and the educational uses of the buildings. The 
exterior has been worked up in gray and tan 
ruffled brick and brown stone. 

The school is presided over by Cree T. Work, 
who has been largely responsible not only for 
its educational development but also for the in- 
ception and development of the plans for the 
present group. 

The architects were Messrs. ( 
Co., Los Angeles. 


H. Russell & 


VACATION HINTS FOR SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS. 

Dr. J. George Becht, secretary of the Pennsy]- 
vania State Board of Education, has issued 
some timely “Hints to School Directors” con- 
cerning their vacation duties. 

“Vacation is the time,” Dr. Becht writes, 
“for school officials to go over school properties 
and see where repairs are needed and improve- 
ments may be made. 

“Every school building should be as attractive 
and homelike as it is possible to make it, both 
within and without. A clean and cheerful en- 
vironment develops good taste and orderly be- 
havior in children. The rooms should be as 
clean as a good housewife keeps her home; they 
should be scrubbed as often as necessary. No 
prescribed rule can be laid down as to how 
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KINDERGARTEN, CORONADO SCHOOL. 


often this should be done, as it depends upon 
the location of the buiding, the number of chil- 
dren in it and the time of the year. The floors 
should be oiled occasionaly and ought always 
to be swept with a damp brush. Dusting should 
be done with an oily cloth. 

“All cracks should be repaired, broken win- 
dow-panes repaced and door hinges and latches 
renewed. Cracks in the floors and around win- 
dows and doors are a danger to the health of 
the children and cause large fuel bills. Ventila- 
tion is necessary, but it should be provided by 
keating and ventilating stoves or by special win- 
dow devices. 

Chimneys and stoves should be cleaned and 
put in perfect order. Defective and soot-filled 
chimneys are the cause of many buildings be- 
ing destroyed by fire. 

Remove all torn pictures, dilapidated furniture 
and dust-catching appurtenances, and provide 
a covered water receptacle to replace the open 
water pail, if one has been in use. Have a few 
effective pictures on the wal!s, and put all desks 
and seats in good condition. If the teacher’s 
desk is on a platform, take out the platform. 
li makes cleaning difficult and is an obstacle to 
both teacher and pupils. See that there are no 
torn window shades and that the rollers are 
in good working order. Clean and whitewash 
the basement, if there is one, and dispose of the 
paper and refuse that may have accumulated 
there. 

“For interior woodwork, natural finished 
woods are preferable. If paint is used, neutral 
gray or light buff is the best color for the walls, 
end ivory white for the ceiling. These combina- 

(Concluded on Page 34) 
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What is usually meant by an “old building” ? 
Dces it mean age in count of years, decay of 
material, or is it a general suyyestion that the 
building is “out of date”? 

Personally I think a school building belongs to 
ene of two classes, distinctly good or distinctly 
bad, and age plays little part in the classifica- 
tion. I would say that a new school building 
might be termed old on the opening day if its 
design failed to provide standard conditions of 
school planning. On the other hand there are 
many buildings of great age still in use for 
school purposes which radiate inspiration and 
restful charm and to which the term “old build- 
ing” is the last one would apply. 

School planning is not a modern invention. 
The standards required to meet school work 
were well defined many generations ago. De- 
fects in school buildings are due largely to neg- 
lect of these rules, and the well intentioned, ama- 
teur architect is not a little to blame. 

Continuous rebuilding and remodeling of 
school buildings in the prime of life structurally, 
carries with it an urgent lesson to present-day 
school trustees. It is on the drawing table that 
schools become old before their time, and trus- 
tees must give greater recognition to this fact. 
The defects in actual building are easier by far 
to control and remedy than are defects of plan. 

The most common defect in schools, in spite 
of years of preaching, is that of lighting. Teach- 
ers are forced to stare blindly at windows 
placed at the rear of the class, and these same 
openings cast the shadow of the pupil over his 
work. Frequently, even in modern buildings, 
the windows, while correctly placed to the left of 
the pupil, are crowded towards one end of the 
classroom, leaving the other end gloomy and 
defectively lighted. It is probable that ever- 
shadowing porches and porticos will in the fu- 
ture become more definitely recognized as de- 
fects. 

There is a decided tendency to reduce classes, 
and a maximum of 40 pupils in a room 22 by 
32 feet is increasing in favor. It is probable 
that the depth of classrooms will become less. 
Furopean standards assume that the strain on 
the teacher increases unduly as the depth in- 
creases over 24 feet. 

The Coronado School is probably a pioneer in 
introdueing cross ventilation and extra sun- 
light to elassrooms by continuous high-level 
transoms above the blackboards at the right of 
the pupils. This has proven successful and 
irnee from cross lighting defects. With this ar- 
rangement it has been possible to avoid south 
lighting and its attendant heat, glare and sun 
streaks. Controlled light and sunshine, optional 
from either east or west, has proven well adapt- 
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Charles Cressey, Architect 


ed to southern California conditions. Casement 
windows extending to the floor have proven in 
the Coronado school to give admirable “out-of- 
doors” conditions in combination with transom 
openings on the opposite side of the room. 

Trustees should be alert to question details of 
eastern school types for California. Particu- 
larly is this true of basements and ‘indoor toil- 
lets. Restricted conditions at titues make base- 
ment rooms a necessity, but trustees should not 
regard them as inevitable to a complete school 
in California. 

There are few schoolmen who differ in favor- 
ing first floor rooms, where conditions permit, 
practically direct from ground floor level. 
America is unique in its tolerance of numerous 
exterior steps to school entrances, a fact re- 
markable in view of the pains taken to abolish 
such steps in every other class of building. Eu- 
ropean school rules largely prohibit entrance 
steps. 

California conditions appear to call for less 
frequent use of the solid cube type of school. 
In comparison there are few arguments against 
and many points in favor of the open or de- 
tached unit plan. Not the least argument is the 
superior condition of safety. 

Structurally, the tendency today decidedly 
favors materials which never grow old. Repair 
bills cause more trouble than the fight for orig- 
inal capital necessary to avoid them. 

I would suggest the following pointers to 
school trustees: 

The electors do not expect you to be building 
experts. 

The electors do not expect you to avoid ex- 
perts. 

The electors do not expect you to decide the 
amount of a bond issue without professional ad- 
vice. 

The electors do not expect you to build much 
and pay little. 

The electors do not expect bad buildings at 
any price. 

The electors do expect you to plan for future 
extensions of schoolhouses. 

The electors do expect you to employ compe- 
tent architects. 

The electors do expect a bond amount to be 
sufficient. 

The electors do expect to know why you need 
the money. 

The electors do expect to grumble. 

The electors do expect to pay and trust you 
to avoid extravagance. 

Remember that your architect’s business is to 
prevent trouble, and he hasn’t a fighting chance 
to do it if yeu first decide the money limit and 
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make him fit it to impossible needs. It costs the 
same to select your architect early as it does 
late. An early appointment gives him less wor- 
ry and gives you better work. 

Remember that architects’ charges are non- 
competitive and have been proven just, over a 
long period of years. 


Remember that the architect’s duty is to pro- 
duce the building not to produce the plans. 
Plans are the architect’s tools, or means to the 
end, and are inadequate on the building with- 
yut personal supervision by their author. 


Remember that your builder is mostly trying 
“o give you as good a structure as you pay for, 
and often does better for his good name’s sake. 
‘Treat the building thief as you would any other 
thief and the builders will thank you. 


You are required to employ a building super- 
intendent, but your personal interest in the 
work is always welcomed by those who are help- 
ing you to build a school which shall never 


become an “old school” until conditions make 
it old. 


In passing I would suggest that there is a 
growing need for one or more state building 
departments for the technical control of school 
buildings. The duties of such a department, or 
departments, would be to issue more or less 
compulsory rules of planning, and to examine all 
school plans. These departments should also 
make inspections of old and new buildings and 
have power to enforce standard requirements. 

At present, schcoi planuing is chaotic and 
some central control is needed to lead the many 
controlling minds to a common aim in meeting 
common conditions. Trustees need such “Re- 
gional Banks” of information. 


THE CORONADO SCHOOL. 


Quayle Brothers & Cressey, Architects, San 
Diego, Cal. 

The Coronado school is located centrally on 
what is nominally an island, washed by the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean and San Diego Bay. 
The site is a full block, 500 by 300 feet, and the 
complete school plan contemplates additional 
units balancing the recently erected classroom 
units. 


The school includes a central building with an 
auditorium seating 600, an infants’ department 
and an upper story for domestic science and un- 
graded work, also two single story classroom 
buildings arranged for “open air” conditions. 
The buildings have an axial corridor, passing 
thru and connecting all parts, under which 
runs a continuous tunnel providing prompt and 
convenient access to every pipe of the conduit 
system. 
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Quayle Bros. & Cressey, Architects, San Diego, Cal 
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The construction is almost entirely of rein- 
forced concrete. Classroom and auditorium 
floors are finished in maple. The general trim 
is birch. The walls have Keene’s cement wains- 
cot finished.in Vitralite dull enamel. ‘The toi- 
let rooms are external to the buildings and are 
arranged on a divisional plan, segregating the 
lewer from the higher grades. Tile floors and 
wainscots and marble partitions are provided 
in these rooms; the marble partitions are pro- 
vided with brass spikes on top to discourage 
hurdle races and like events. The toilets are of 
the Douglas seat acting type. 

The classrooms accommodate 40 pupils each, 
and are lighted from the east and west. South 
and north aspects have been intentionally avoid- 
ed on account of glare in the one and lack of 
sun in the other. The present arrangement 
provides sunshine, when most desirable in 
Southern California, viz., early morning, and 
comparative coolness during the warmer hours 
of the day. Transom windows the full length 
of classrooms occur over the blackboards at the 
right of the pupils, providing windows for morn- 
ing sun to east rooms and vice versa. Cross 
ventilation is also obtained by these windows, 
and by natural air inlets thru the walls, each 
conveniently regulated. Provision has been 
made for an electric exhaust fan as auxiliary to 
the natural system of ventilation to the audi- 
torium, but the fan has proven unnecessary even 
under crowded conditions. 

The Kindergarten is planned with a circular 
end filled with windows to secure continuous 
sunshine for the full period of the work in this 
department. A separate Babies’ room (with 
fireplace) and an open-air room are included 
in the kindergarten, each provided with accor- 
dion-sliding partitions for combined work. In- 
cidentally these rooms provide a large room 
for Civic Center work, which has already been 
considerably used. 

The principal has a centrally planned office 
with reception and consulting rooms, also a 
regulation eye-testing space and private toilet. 
Public telephone connection is provided and a 
complete intercommunicating system of tele- 
phones is arranged for with desk instruments 
connected to floor plugs at the desk location in 
each classroom. A “Standard” system of pro- 
gram clocks and bells is installed to all rooms 
end playgrounds. 

Steam heating by direct radiation is installed, 
using a crude oil burner and a sectional boiler. 
The boiler room is planned to meet future exten- 
sions, 

Venetian blinds are provided to the chief 
openings in classrooms. 

The color scheme of the interior consists of 
soft shades of Nile green and cream white. This 
has proven restful and satisfactory. 
nd garden work has 

veloped by the 


A scheme of land 


been planned to b 
children. 


REAR OR NORTHWEST VIEW, CORONADO SCHOOL, CORONADO, CAL 


Quayle Bros. & Cressey, Architects, San Diego, Cal 


The blackboards are Pennsylvania natural 
slate thruout, the installation of which proved 
less in cost than artificial slate. 

A vacuum cleaning plant is installed. 

The Domestic Science Department is equipped 
for sections of twenty pupils, each with an in- 
dividual two-burner and simmer-jet gas plate. 
Alaska marble tops are used on the tables, and 
all woodwork is finished ivory white. Individ- 


ual portable ovens are provided, each stored on 
9 shelf recessed at the back of the stool space. 
Lockers for uniforms are arranged in divisions 
of twenty compartments, each division under 
separate lock. A school cafeteria is in operation, 
meals being served on the open air balcony and 
aleove adjacent to the Domestic Science room. 
The building cosi a total of $89,121, excluding 
desks and furniture, but including shades and 
incidental equipment, also built-in fixtures. 


A Modern School Building 


Harry Erwin Speas 


It has been left for the capital city of the State 
to lead the way in the ultimate development of 
the California type of school buildings. Th. 
rewest school structure for Sacramento, which is 
soon to be completed, is so far in advance of 
the average architect’s idea of such buildings, 
that it is arousing interest everywhere on the 
Pacific Coast. Many educators and school ar- 
chitects have watched the construction of the 
building, after a careful study of the plans, and 
it is the consensus of opinion that it is the latest 
word in school buildings. 

The building is to have 24 classrooms, science 
laboratory, domestic and manual training rooms, 
branch city library, kindergarten, shower baths 
for boys and girls, and will accommodate from 
1,000 to 1,200 children by using all of the 
classes all of the time. It is of concrete, steel 
and tiling, and strictly fireproof. 


There is no basement. The roof is a covered 
playground, providing two spaces of approx- 
imately 280x535. The assembly hall, which is to 
be used as a community center, will easily seat 
1,000 people. There are separate playgrounds 
for the boys and girls, and yet another for the 
little fellows. Children will be cared for from 
the kindergarten to the eighth grade, inclusive, 
and provision is made for the care of the ninth 
grade if it be deemed advisable to take care of 
it there. The rooms are small, 23x29, open on 
one side. On the inside are transoms leading 
to an open hallway, making them practically 
open-air rooms. The plan is extremely simple, 
being nothing more than a classroom unit multi- 
plied 24 times, to which is adde | the industrial 
wing on one side and the auditorium on the 
cther. The classrooms face the east, by revers- 
ing the halls in each wing. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, CORONADO SCHOOL 
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An unique feature is the individual toilet for 
boys and girls, separately, in the cloak rooms, 
in order that the children will lose no valuable 
time from their work by being compelled to go 
to the general lavatories. The separate toilet 
unit is good also from a moral standpoint. 
Provision is made for kitchen and dining-rooms 
end there is a splendid art room on the top 
floor. Little space has been devoted to yard 
ornamentation. Practically every inch of the 
building and grounds will be used by the chil- 
dren in their work or play. 

The plan includes a model cottage, for the 
purpose of teaching children housework. In the 
rear of each of the wings is a space left for ex- 
perimental gardens on the roof. The floor is 
concrete and will be filled with earth. Provision 








SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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NEW SCHOOL, SACRAMENTO, CAL 
Shea & Lofquist, Architects, San Francisco, Cal 


1as been made for baths. In excavating for the 
furnace room a splendid flow of water was 
found, which was capped and will be used in 
the future. There is a hospital in the building, 
including a small room for boys, with a bath and 
folding bed and also one for girls. Movable 
desks will be used thruout the building. 


The contract price of the building was $193,- 
000, exclusive of architects’ fees and furniture. 
The total cost will reach $300,000. The plan 
was the outcome of competition by 54 architects, 
who based their work upon a general program 
outlined by a board consisting of the superin- 
tendent of schools, the members of the board 
of education, and the consulting architect, Wil- 
lis Polk & Co. of San Francisco, Cal. Three of 
the leading architects of the coast acted us 
judges, and decided upon that submitted by 


Shea & Lofquist of San Francisco, as embody- 
ing the most modern ideas, combined with com- 
mon sense and the care of the child in mind. 


It will be remembered that the City of Sac- 
ramento is unique in character, insofar as the 
management of its schools are concerned, be- 
cause under the advanced charter form of gov- 
ernment, the members of the city commission 
constitute the members of the city school board. 
The plan of the school building discussed in this 
article met with the hearty approval of Super- 
intendent Charles C. Hughes, and he is looking 
sagerly forward to the time when the city will 
issue school bonds in sufficient quantity to bring 
about the construction of more such buildings 
as that which is soon to become a part of the 
rapidly-improving school system of the growing 
city of Sacramento. 
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THE LAST CALL FOR OAKLAND. 

Not in many years have we felt so privileged, 
as in 1915, to urge Boards of Education to send 
delegates to the annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of School Administration of the National 
Education Association. No single meeting of 
the Department, since its organization in 1896, 
has promised so rich, timely, and valuable a 
program as the list of topics and speakers which 
President Plummer has announced. Readers 
may judge for themselves, whether any prob- 
lems of school administration are more press- 
ing or any group of administrative leaders are 
stronger than the following: 


Friday, August 20, 10:00 a. m. 

Address of Welcome — President, Oakland 
Board of Education. 

President’s Address—Mr. O. M. Plummer, 
Member board of education, Portland, Ore. 

School Survey—Prof. E. P. Cubberley, De- 
partment of Education, Stanford University. 
Stanford, Cal. 

School Board Members—Wm. E. Chancellor, 
Professor of Political Science, University of 
Wooster, Wooster, O. 

Problems of a Director—R. FE. Blight, direc- 
tor of board of education, Los Angeles, Cal. 

12:15-1:45 p. m.: Luncheon, Oakland Hotel. 

David Starr Jordan, President, National Ed- 
ucation Association, guest of honor. Make res- 
ervations not later than August 19th, 9:00 p. 
in., thru F. M. Bruce, secretary, or O. M. Plum- 
mer, president. 

2:00 p. m.: School Architecture. 

School Buildings and Grounds—John J. Don- 
ovan, school architect, Oakland, Cal. 

School Buildings—Wm. B. Ittner, 
architect, St. Louis, Mo. 

Five Minute Round Table Talks—Directors 
of school boards from Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, 
Salt Lake City, Denver, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, and other cities. 

Election of Officers and other business. 


school 


8:00 p. m.: Teachers’ Problems. 


Address—David Starr Jordan. President. 

Tenure of Office—Prof. E. C. Elliott, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Madison, Wis. 

Discussion—Miss Grace DeGraff, President 
Teachers’ League of America, Portland, Ore. 

The City School Board—Commissioner P. P. 
Claxton, Washington, D. C. 


Not less attractive to school board members 
and superintendents who are seeking inspiration 
and help in their administrative labors will be 
the exhibits at the San Francisco Fair. During 
the period of the International Congress on 
Education, from August 16 to 28, the Fair will 
offer special attractions in the Education Build- 
ing. Neither at Chicago in 189% nor at St. 
Louis in 1904 were the school exhibits so com- 
plete and illuminating as those now open to 
inspection at San Francisco. Particularly the 
vocational, art and hygienic aspects of educa- 
tion have been emphasized, and strong dis- 
plays of books, furniture and equipment are 
being made. There is more to be learned in a 


day at these exhibits than could be dug out of 
books and reports in a month, and there is more 
to be seen in actual school products than could 
to schools. 


be observed in hundreds of visit 
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The school boards who are not represented at 
the Oakland Convention will miss a very real 
opportunity for progress in school affairs. 


TIMELY RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The superintendent of a small Illinois town 
in presenting at the end of the school year a 
review of the activities of his professional asso- 
ciates, made a number of interesting and perti- 
nent recommendations. He asked particularly 
that the educational welfare of the community 
be safeguarded by a conservative, progressive 
business policy, that a definite budget be made, 
based upon a study of the school needs, and 
that a logical and fair schedule of salaries for 
the teachers be adopted. 

A sound policy of business administration of 
city and village schools involves many consid- 
erations in addition to the two enumerated by 
the Illinois superintendent. It would take 
pages of space to state and discuss any consid- 
erable number of them. Just a few major 
details will be useful to remember at this time 
of the year. 

An accounting system arranged in accordance 
with well established princip'es and methods is 
essential as a preliminary to any careful and 
economical expenditure of school funds. 

An annual budget used in connection with a 
scientific accounting system is the 
preventive of future extravagance. 

A building policy should be adopted for the 
erection of new schoolhouses, and for the repair 
and maintenance of old buildings. Without it 
no permanently adequate school plant can be 
maintained economical'y. 

Regular inventories should he maintained for 
supplies, furniture, books and general equip- 
ment. 

Janitors should be hired on merit, and paid 
on a basis of actual amount of cleaning, heat- 
ing, outdoor work satisfactorily performed. 


strongest 


WHOSE PROPERTY ARE PLANS? 

School boards, in common with other public 
authorities in certain localities, have erroneous 
ideas concerning the ownership of architects’ 
plans and specifications. 

Architects’ plans are universally considered 
the property of their authors, to be used in the 
erection of the building, or buildings, for which 
they were specifically prepared. In the language 
of architects, plans are “instruments of service” 
the use of which only is paid for in the com- 
mission which the client pays on the total cost 
of a structure. 

The several architectural societies and organ- 
izations have established during many years a 
professional custom which, in the case of pri- 
vate clients, is definitely expressed in contracts 
that bind the architect, on the one hand, to 
present an original plan for each building, and 
that grant to the client, on the other hand, the 
use of the plan only for that specific building. 
In general the same understanding, frequently 
expressed, but more generally implied, exists 
between public municipal, state and school au- 
thorities and architects. 

There are many reasons which support the 
rule of plan ownership. A plan as such is not 
merely a drawing; it is a record of an idea 
which is to be translated, in terms of brick and 
stone and other materials, into a building. Its 
use is wholly unlike the use to which an ordi- 
nary commodity is put. A plan mirrors the 
artistic and practical ability of the architect 

‘ as applied to the solution of a given building 
problem. It reflects his individuality, his train- 
ing and his experience. Whatever excellence it 
may have can only be judged in the result— 
the building which it produces. 

We are not in sympathy with the outright 
purchase of schoolhouse plans for schoolhouses. 


There can be no progress in school architecture, 
commensurate with the educational, hygienic 
and artistic needs of the children, unless each 
new schoolhouse is erected from plans drawn 
as the result of a study of the specific needs and 
conditions of the site and children. The dupli- 
cation and the pirating of plans are evils second 
in. their seriousness only to the “plan factory.” 


TEACHERS’ COTTAGES. 

The state of Washington is blazing the way 
for improving the status of rural teachers by 
rromoting the erection and maintenance of so- 
called teachers’ cottages. In brief, the depart- 
ment believes that the teacher in the average 
rural school district is much hampered by the 
fact that she must board and lodge in uncongen- 
ia! farm homes, that she must undergo many 
hardships in traveling to and from the school, 
that she is exposed to neighbors’ quarrels, poor 
food and sometimes even immoral surroundings, 
Practically all these drawbacks to efficiency can 
be removed if the school district will erect on 
the school grounds, a suitable cottage in which 
the teacher may be housed decently, and in 
which she (or he) may have a very real and 
comfortable home. 

A bulletin recently issued by Mrs. Josephine 
C. Preston, State Superintendent of Washing- 
ton, shows that there are at persent in the state 
108 cottages connected with schoo'houses, vary- 
ing from the well-built modern bungalow to 
the modest lean-to. 
thruout 


The movement has spread 
the neighboring states and is looked 
upon in the Northwest as a real means of im- 
proving educational conditions. 


A COURAGEOUS COMMITTEE. 

The most unpleasant and difficult task which 
a school board must face annually, is the re- 
vision of the teachers’ list, involving the dis- 
missal of incompetent or otherwise undesirable 
teachers and principals. The work requires tact, 
patience and courage. It should be undertaken 
primarily upon the initiative and with the direct 
advice and help of the superintendent. 

When this official for some reason or other 
fails to weed out incompetents and misfits, 
without fear or favor, year after year, the schools 
must inevitably suffer inefficiency. The task of 
the board of education and of its teachers’ 
committee is practically impossible. A case in 
point has been that of Denver where much pub- 
licity was given to a report from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken: 

“The superintendent went over with us the 
records of the various principals and teachers 
and pointed out with infinite particularity the 
absolute shortcomings of the various individuals. 
He told us of the poor health and the lack of 
industry, to say nothing of the downright lazi- 
ness and ungovernable temper of many princi 
pals and teachers in the corps. 

“He told us of the unnecessary creation of @ 
principalship at one school and how it should 
have been under the control of the principal of 
and in conjunction with another school. In 
short, he seemed possessed of a fund of informa- 
tion which, if acted on with fearlessness, would 
have worked a wonderful change for the better. 
Unfortunately, at this point, we regret to say, 
the superintendent ceased to be of any benefit 
to the committee. 

“His suggestions as to what should be done 
to overcome the difficulties were vague and ul 
certain and he would almost invariably conclude 
that things should be continued just as before, 
that no persons, whatever their shortcomings, 
should be discharged and that the errors of other 
years should go uncorrected.” 


The committee, which was conscientious, was 
not a little embarrassed, but acted upon its own 
initiative on the information it received. It dis 
missed five principals, pensioned six, and retired 
upwards of twenty teachers. Its report com 
cludes: 


“The reasonable demand that we conclude our 
work necessitated action, and so we have done 
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that which the detailed report indicates. In 
arriving at our conclusions we have not spared 
our friends and we have known no enemies. 


“We inherited the accumulated burdens of the 
years, and in meeting the condition we have 
been obliged to do at once that which should 
have been corrected from year to year. And 
even now we are not sure that we have done all 
that could have been accomplished. We only 
know that in all faith we have made a start. 
The infusion of new blood, the correction 
of palpable errors and more still, the un- 
mistakable manifestation on the part of the 
board of education to place emphasis on the fact 
that employment of persons in this most digni- 
fied and useful public service shall be solely on 
merit, and that incompetency irrespective of the 
cause thereof, will not be tolerated, must in- 
evitably bring about an impetus in school service 
not recently known in Denver.” 


FILLING THE RANKS. 

Each year in the month of August, superin- 
tendents and school boards are confronted with 
the problem of filling vacancies in the teaching 
force. In the great majority of cases these 
vacancies occur where they are least expected, 
and where it is particularly difficult to find a 
satisfactory person to fill the given position. 
Marriage, illness and death are the usual causes 
of such defections, but it is not unusual to find 
that a teacher or supervisor has resigned be- 
cause an opportunity presented itself for higher 
wages or more congenial associations. 

Every superintendent appreciates that vacan- 
cies which occur in the month preceding the 
fall opening of the schools are particularly dif- 
ficult to fill because of the growing custom of 
appointing teachers in May and June, before 
the close of the old year. The teacher who has 
not a permanent position before the first of Au- 
gust is with reason looked upon with suspicion, 
and the question is not an unreasonable one 
which seeks to learn why she has not yet been 
employed. 


The point simply is that school authorities 
must be doubly careful in filling late vacancies. 
It is well, then, to look into the record of each 
applicant and go deeper than usual in ques- 
tions concerning scholarship, certificate and 
ability to instruct. It is well for the school 
board member and the superintendent to study 
and inquire about the character and qualifica- 
tions of the applicant not so much as to whether 
she is a moral person, but whether she has those 
qualities of initiative and leadership, good tem- 
per, address, honesty and loyalty which are so 
essential in a successful teacher. 


COOKING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A prominent teacher of household science re- 
cently declared that cooking as a school subject 
has made less progress during the past decade 
than any other of the practical arts taught in 
American schools. She based her criticisms of 
the present courses and teaching methods upon 
observations in a large number of cities of the 
North Central states. Her observations were 
similar to those of another teacher who found 
that in a certain city the course of study in 
cooking in the grades, in the high schools and 
in the night schools is practically identical, 
while the classwork is made up largely of copy- 
ing a given number of recipes which have been 
prepared by the supervisor, and which to a lim- 
ited extent are tried out in the school kitchens. 

There is need at present, in all American 
high schools, for a radical revision of the cook- 
ing courses so they will be based, not upon the 
preparation of complicated dishes and expensive 
foods in the higher classes, but upon the eco- 
nomics of the selection and preparation of foods 
and their dietary value. In brief, our cooking 
classes are not related closely enough, on the 
one hand, to the homes and home conditions 
of girls, and, on the other hand, they are not 
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based sufficiently upon the true sciences of 
household economics and dietetics. 

The solution of the present situation must 
come, as we see it, in the preparation of better 
graded courses of study and of better teachers. 
In the last analysis, it is the teacher of cooking 
who is at fault. In the majority of cases, 
she is not sufficiently prepared by instruction 
and practice teaching in a normal school or 
college. Before general improvement can be 
expected, school boards must set as high a 
standard of professional preparation and spe- 
cialization for the teacher of cooking as they 
set for the teacher of science or ancient history. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

The Ohio Court of Appeals, sitting at Toledo, 
has decided that the Cleveland board of educa- 
tion acted within its legal rights when it denied 
re-employment to six teachers who had agitated 
for higher salaries and who had insisted that the 
teachers’ association join the local federation of 
trades unions, thus constituting a union itself. 
The court found ample authority for its decision 
in the opinions of Ohio courts covering similar 
eases. The school law is clear upon this point 
that boards of education may do anything in 
employing and discharging teachers, which in 
their wisdom is necessary for the welfare of 
the schools. 

Teaching as a learned profession hardly lends 
itself to labor methods and ideals, in organiza- 
tion and in the promotion of the we'!fare of its 
members. Public interest, too, requires that 
public employes shall hold themselves free from 
any entanglements or combinations which may 
injure the legal rights of their fellow citizens 
or endanger the efficiency of the school system. 

We question, however, the justice of a situa- 
tion which permits a board of education to 
legally discharge a teacher just because she 
belongs to a labor organization or any other 
association. Surely there is just as much dis- 
crimination in prohibiting a teacher from join- 
ing a labor organization as there would be in 
requiring all teachers to join one as a requisite 
for appointment. 

MARRIAGE NO CAUSE OF DISMISSAL. 

The fact that a teacher, employed under a 
“tenure of office” act, has become married is 
10 just cause for dismissal, even tho her con- 
tract contains a stipulation that her services 
will be terminated if she fails to remain single. 
The Portland, Ore., Circuit Court has recently 
rendered a decision of which the preceding 
sentence is substantially a digest. 

The case is of more than local interest be- 
cause it determines in a sense the fact that 
under a permanent tenure of office act for 
teachers, school boards must limit the stipula- 
tions of their contracts to the provisions of the 
law. 

The case was a suit brought by Miss Maude 
L. Richards, a teacher of English in the School 
of Trades at Portland, who had been dismissed 
by Supt. Alderman and thru her husband sued 
the Portland Board of School Directors for re- 
instatement and back salary. The court in its 
decision said in part: 

“A permanent teacher under the Oregon laws 
can be dismissed only for good cause and on 
written notice stating the reasons for the intend- 
ed dismissal, and after a hearing. The power of 
the school board to prescribe rules for the em- 
ployment and discharge of teachers is not broader 
than the statutes of this state, nor can the board 
insert in a contract of employment a provision 
in violation of such statutes. 

“If a teacher accepts employment under a con- 
tract containing a clause that the board could 
not impose, that clause is not effective, but must 
be considered void. 

“The marriage of a teacher is not ‘good cause’ 


for dismissal under the laws of Oregon. The 
relator is entitled to be reinstated in her former 
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position and to all the salary she would have 
received during the intervening period. 


“Three grounds for this decision: The statutes 
of the state on school matters are clear and ex- 
plicit as to tenure of office, right to have charges 
preferred, and to hold until ‘good cause’ for dis- 
missal is shown. 


“The public policy of Oregon is reflected in the 
statutes concerning women for more than 30 
years, is that the sexes should be put on an equal 
footing in civil and business matters, and this 
tendency has been constantly becoming more 
marked, ending in the constitutional amendment 
conferring equal political rights.” 


MR. STONE RE-ELECTED. 

Mason §. Stone has been elected Commis- 
sioner of Education for the state of Vermont 
by the newly created State Board of Education. 
He has accepted on condition that he be re- 
lieved as soon as the welfare of the state per- 
mits. 

The reorganization of the entire school sys- 
tem, provided for by the new school code, has 
been undertaken by Mr. Stone. He has already 
arranged the new supervisory districts by which 
every city, village and country school will en- 
joy the services of an expert superintendent, 
and he has begun the revision of the course of 
study, and the organization of the new system 
of training teachers. 


Mr. Stone is better informed on Vermont 
school affairs than any schoolmaster of the 
state. No man is better fitted than he to re- 
organize the school system and to administer 
it. It will be a long time before the state 
can spare him. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

In round numbers there were 22,000,000 per- 
sons enrolled in educational institutions in the 
United States in 1914, according to the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Education just 
issued. Of these over 19,000,000 were in ele- 
mentary schools; 1,374,000 in secondary schools, 
Loth public and private; and 216,000 in colleges 
and universities. Close to another hundred 
thousand were in normal schools preparing to 
be teachers, 67,000 were in professional schools, 
and the remainder were scattered thru other 
types of institutions. The teachers for this 
educational army numbered 700,000, of whom 
566,000 were in public schools. In point of 
rapid growth the public high school still pre- 
sents the most impressive figures; the enroll- 
ment for 1914 is greater by over 84,000 than 
for the year before. 

The cost of education for the year, as esti- 
mated by the Bureau, was $750,000,000. 

Very little increase is yet to be noted in the 
average term for public schools. Between 1910 
and 1913 the increase was from 157.5 days a 
year to 158.1—a growth of only six-tenths of a 
day in three years. Attendance has improved, 
however. The average number of days attend- 
ed by each person enrolled increased from 113 
in 1910 to 115.6 in 1913. 


Resting and rusting are not synonymous in 
the vocabulary of the schoolmaster. 


The new Minister of Education for the Brit- 
ish Empire is a working man and a representa- 
tive of labor. He has not had the advantages 
of a college education, nor even of a complete 
elementary school training. Since the age of 
12, when he was apprenticed as an iron molder, 
he has worked. What knowledge he has has 
been largely acquired at night, after his day’s 
work was done. He has held office for many 
years in trade unions in his home city of Dar- 
lington, and in the House of Commons. His 
appointment has not called forth criticisms, as 


might be expected, but has been generally ap- 
plauded. 
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Substantial progress in the administration of 
schools in the sinaller cities of the United States 
is evidenced in the forthcoming report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education. In 
a chapter prepared by W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chieti 
of the Division of School Administration, on 
School Administrution in Cities of 25,000 Pop- 
ulation or Less, some remarkable facts and in- 
teresting tendencies in cities of this size are re- 
corded. 

That the smaller cities of the country are an 
important factor in school progress is clear from 
the following facts which Mr. Deffenbaugh 
writes in his introductory: 

“There are only 229 cities of more than 25,000 
population, while there are 2,173 of between 
2,500 and 25,000 population; of the 42,623,383 
people who live in cities, 14,079,567, or one-third 
of the total urban population, live in the smaller 
cities. This group of cities shows as rapid in- 
crease in population as the other groups. From 
1900 to 1910 the per cent of increase in cities 
of over 100,000 was 32.8; in cities from 25,000 
to 100,000 it was 37.9, and in cities from 2,500 
to 25,000 it was 36.1. 

Some Significant Facts. 


“Tn school enrollment and school expenditure 
the smaller cities present rather significant con- 
ditions. The total enrollment in city schools for 
the year 1913 was 6,370,023; of this number. 
1,878,713 were in cities of between 5,000 and 
25,000 population; 1,361,843 in cities between 
25,000 and 100,000, and 3,129,467 in cities 
above 100,000. All the cities of more than 
25,000 reported enrollment statistics to this bu- 
reau, while 86 of those between 5,000 and 25,000 
did not. If these 86 cities and all under 5,000 
had reported, the approximate enrollment in 
cities between 2,500 and 25,000 would be 2,500,- 
000, or one-third of the total enrollment in all 
city schools. The total expense for instruction 
and maintenance in all cities was $199,264,299, 
of which $40,240,059 was for the cities between 
5,000 and 25,000; $40,643,345 for those between 
25,000 and 100,000, and $118,380,895 for those 
over 100,000. All but two of the larger cities 
reported regarding these expenditures; 200 of 
those between 5,000 and 25,000 did not report, 
and none of those from 2,500 to 5,000. If sta- 
tistics were available from all these, the total 
expenses for the smaller cities would be at least 
$60,000,000, or from one-fourth to one-third of 
the total amount expended for instruction and 
maintenance of city schools. The amount ex- 
pended in 1912-13 for new buildings, equip- 
ment and other indebtedness was $48,641,380; 
of the total amount, $10,447,588 was expended in 
the group of cities between 25,000 and 100,000; 
$29,318,344 for those of more than 100,000, and 
approximately $12,000,000 for the smaller cities, 
or about one-fourth of the total expenditure for 
new buildings and equipment. 

“The number of teachers reported employed 
in city schools was 164,877; of this number, 
51,802 were in cities between 5,000 and 25,000; 
and approximately, at least 60,000 were em- 
ployed in those between 2,500 and 25,000. The 
number of supervising officers in all cities over 
5,000, not including building principals, was 
3,649, of whom 1,959 were in cities between 
5,000 and 25,000. If one supervisor is added 
for each of the cities between 2,500 and 5,000, 
the total number of supervisors will be 3,200. 
There is thus approximately one supervising 
efficer, not including building principals, for 
each 1,200 pupils in the smaller cities and one 
for each 2,600 pupils in the larger cities.” 


Variations in Local Conditions. 

Two chief reasons are cited by Mr. Deffen- 
baugh in suggesting the necessity of studying 
edministrative conditions and administrative 
problems in small cities: (a) Conditions, educa- 
tional and economic, vary widely in small cities. 
(b) Unlike the large cities of the country, the 
appropriations for schoo] purposes are limited 
and the opportunities for progress are confined 
to only one or two distin«: innovations, if effi- 
cient work is to be don Discussing these 


phases of the situation the 1 says: 





Progress in School Administration in Small Cities 


“What is true educationally of one city of 
more than 25,000 population is likely to be true 
of most other cities of the same size. In the 
smaller cities, on the contrary, there is wide 
variation. To illustrate: In one State there 
are two towns of 4,000 population each, a street 
forming the dividing line. There are large 
manufacturing plants in the one town, and 
many of the citizens are highly paid superinten- 
dents, bosses, and skilled workmen. The tax 
rate for school purposes is only 3 or 4 mills on 
the dollar. In this city the school superinten- 
dent receives a good salary, and the teachers 
are efficient and well paid. On the whole, the 
schools are above the average for cities of the 
same size. The population of the other town 
is made up largely of unskilled laborers who live 
in cheaply constructed houses. The school tax 
rate is 15 or 16 mills; yet with this high rate 
the schools are less efficient, since the higher 
rate produces less revenue than the lower one 
in the wealthier town. 


“Similar instances are not uncommon. Many 
of the smaller cities are adjacent to a large city; 
one may be a wealthy suburb that can maintain 
better schools than the large city itself, while 
other suburbs of the same city may be so poor 
that their schools are very inferior. A small 
city remote from the metropolitan district may 
be a manufacturing center with large mills, 
railroad shops, etc., able to maintain much bet- 


ter schools than cities that are mere trading 
points for an agricultural region or residential 
centers for retired business men or farmers 
whose wealth is often invested in other cities 
and in farms. In one small city of 12,000 pop- 
ulation there are 25 millionaires, yet the assessed 
valuation of the city is only $10,000,000. The 
only property these men own in that ity is their 
homes, their money being invested in mines in 
a neighboring State. If the statistics in this 
chapter showing conditions in the smaller cities 
are not as flattering as might be wished, it must 
be remembered that financial conditions are in 
many cases responsible for the lack of progress.” 


School Board Conditions. 

Taking up actual changes in the administra- 
tion of smaller cities, Mr. Deffenbaugh finds that 
during the last few years few changes have been 
made in the sizes of school boards, length of 
term and manner of election. He writes: 

“The tendency has been, however, toward 
smaller boards, longer terms, and election at 
large. In 1911 Pennsylvania reduced the num- 
ber of members of school boards in nearly every 
city and borough, the ward system of election 
giving way to election at large. Some of the 
cities of less than 25,000 population had as 
many as twenty-one members. All cities in 
that State between 5,000 and 30,000 now 
have boards composed of seven members, 
and all of 5,000 and less have boards of five 
members. The general verdict is that the change 
has rendered the school boards more efficient. 
Much that was formerly done by committees is 
vow disposed of in open board meetings. In 
only one or two instances is it reported that 
election at large has secured a less satisfactory 
class of men. 

“Statistics collected by this bureau show that 
of 1,272 cities reporting, the board members are 
elected by popular vote in 1,087; in 44 they are 
appointed by the mayor; and in 141 by the city 
council. In 951 cities they are elected for the 
entire city. In several States the boards are 
elected at large, but the members represent their 
respective wards. The ward system of election 
has been universally condemned and wi!l no 
doubt soon pass away. 

“In cities of between 2,500 and 30,000 popu- 
lation the number of board members varies from 
8 to 24, most boards being composed of from 
5 to 7 members. Of 1,271 of these cities re- 
porting, 179 have boards of 3 members; 4 of 
4 members; 365 of 5; 236 of 6; 306 of 7; 27 
of 8; 97 of 9; 20 of 10; 8 of 11; 19 of 12; 3 of 
13; 2 of 14; 2 of 15; 1 of 16; 1 of 19; 1 of 24. 
Only 181 have more than 7 members. 
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Committees and Terms of Office. 


“The tendency is toward fewer committees, tho 
some boards still have as many committees as 
there are board members, so that each member 
may have a chairmanship. In cities where there 
are three board members, there are usually no 
ecmmittees. Boards composed of five members 
usually have two or three committees. 


“Most cities elect for a term of three years. 
Of 1,224 cities of between 2,500 and 30,000 pop- 
ulation reporting, 4 elect for a term of one year, 
115 for two years, 714 for three years, 157 for 
four years, 50 for five years, 192 for six years, 
and 2 for seven years. There is a tendency to 
increase the term of school board members, 
Pennsylvania having increased the term from 
three to six years, and New Mexico from two 
te four years. 

“In the smaller cities, especially those below 
15,000 and 20.000, the business management of 
the schools is conducted by the board and the 
superintendent. In some of the cities of be- 
tween 15,000 and 25,000 population a secretary 
devotes all his time to the schools and acts as 
business agent for the beard. There is un- 
doubtedly room for improvement in the manage- 
ment of the business affairs of the schools in 
the smaller cities; of 1.350 cities reporting to 
the bureau, only 250 are keeping accounts in 
accordance with the forms recommended by the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Fducation Association.” 


The Superintendency. 


The greatest changes in the administration of 
small city schools have occurred thru the growth 
and status of the office of the superintendent. 
While in 1883 there was no superintendent in 
so large a city as Philadelphia, at present evcrv 
city of over 2,500 population has a superin- 
tendent or supervising principal. Touching 
upon the superintendency, Mr. Deffenbaugh 
writes in part: 

“In a few other cities the superintendent does 
not have the same authority over the high 
school that he does over the grades: in 125 of 
the cities reporting, superintendents have no 
control over the high school. Before school 
boards fully understood the function of a super- 
intendent, he was required to teach all or part 
of the time. Conditions have so improved in 
the smaller cities that of 1,300 superintendents 
reporting, only 319 are required to do any 
teaching. 

“It has taken school boards some years to 
realize that the only logical person to nominate 
and select teachers is the superintendent. Of 
1,300 cities reporting, the. superintendent nom- 
inates teachers in 955; in 501 cities he some- 
times selects them. In only 205 cities, however, 
are superintendents permitted to dismiss em- 
ployees. In 955 cities books are adopted upon 
the recommendation of the superintendent; in 
854 he recommends changes in salaries. It 
might be supposed that all superintendents at- 
tend board meetings, but 75 report that they 
attend only when invited. 

“As yet few State laws define specially the 
powers and duties of city superintendents. In 
several States the superintendent has a seat on 
the board, but no vote. In only a few States 
does the law give him the power to recommen1 
the appointment and dismissal of teachers. 
Whatever power a superintendent in any city 
has is usually delegated to him by the school 
board. 

Powers and Duties of Superintendents. 


“On the whole, the power of the superinten- 
dent in the smaller cities is increasing. In reply 
to a questionnaire to which 756 superintendents 
responded, 614 say that their boards are inclined 
to give them more power. The following rules 
recently adopted at Long Beach, Cal., indicate 
the trend of opinion as to the powers and duties 
of the superintendent: 

1. The superintendent of schools shall be the 
chief executive officer of the board of education 
and shall have general co-ordinating authority 
and oversight over the work of all executive 
officers and employees of the school district. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Listening to the Victor Record of Friihlingszeit sung by Schumann-Heink 
High School, Trenton, N. J. 


The Victor has come to be precisely what we predicted 
three years ago, a vital factor in the work of every school. 


In the beginning, each individual school earned the in- 
strument by entertainments, gathering rubber, paper, etc. 
Now School Boards in many cities, having had ample 
proof of the necessity of having a Victor for each building 
and playground (and often one for each floor in the larger 

building) are including Victors in the an- 
nual budget, exactly the same as seats, 
globes, dictionaries, ventilators, or any 
other necessary equipment. 


Our recent booklet,“A New Correlation,” 
gives sixty pages of valuable suggestions 
on how to use Victor Records to help in 
the teaching of almost 
every subject in the cur- 
riculum. 


Send for free copy to the 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 


to schools only Educational Department 


When the Victor is not in use, the 


horn can be placed under the instru- ° : - WSR Ciia se LOE 2 
ment safe and secure from danger, Victor Talking Machine Co. N A 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- el 


tect it from dust and promiscuous use C N J 
by irresponsible people. amden, ° © 
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School Soand Journal 








WE desire to announce Powers 
Cameragraph No. 6A has been 
awarded the Grand Prize at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 





(Continued from Page 28) 

2. He shall prepare and recommend to the 
board for adoption the courses of study for the 
elementary schools, and any changes that he 
may from time to time deem advisable. 

3. He shall select and recommend suitable 
textbooks (other than State books) and supple- 
mentary books for the elementary schools. No 
book shall be selected by the board which is 
not recommended by the superintendent. 

4. He shall recommend suitable principals, 
special supervisors, and teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools. No principal, special super- 
visor, or teacher shall be elected by the board 
who is not recommended by the superintendent. 

5. He shall have full responsibility for the 
promotion, assignment, and transfer of principals, 
special supervisors, and teachers. He shall sub- 
mit to the board full information relating to 
these matters. 

6. He shall be responsible for the general 
efficiency of the school system, for the develop- 
ment uf the teaching force, and for the growth 
and welfare of the pupils. 

7. He shall be responsible for all rules and 
regulations governing the admission, transfer, 
classification, and promotion of pupils. 

8. He shall prepare, distribute, and collect all 
blanks and reports required by law and such 
other blanks and reports as he shall deem neces- 
sary for the intelligent and systematic conduct 
of the schools. 

9. Jointly with the principal of the high 
school he shall recommend to the board courses 
of study, textbooks, and teachers for the high 
schools. No textbook shall be adopted, or teacher 
elected, that has not been jointly recommended 
by the superintendent and high-school principal. 

10, He shall monthly and annually make re- 
ports to the board relative to conditions in the 
schools and recommendations for their increased 
efficiency. 

11. At least once each term he 
to the board upon the genera! 
teaching and supervisory force: 
with reference to those teachers 
whose services are not proving sa 


12. He shall be responsible for th: thods 
of instruction and management used the 


shall report 
mdition of the 
d especially 
upervisors 
tory. 


tion, San Francisco, California. 
NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOTION 
PICTURE PROJECTING MACHINES 


NEW YORK CITY 


NINETY GOLD STREET 


teachers and principals, and shall have authority 
to hold such meetings of teachers and principals 


as he deems necessary for their instruction and 
guidance. 


school any pupil whose conduct or character is 
such as to injure the reputation of the school, 
or whose parents wilfully neglect or refuse to 


TABLE 1.—Length of time served by superintendents in certain cities of 4,000 to 25,000 
population, 1913-14. 
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One of the buildings of James Millikin University of 
Decatur, Illinois—all of which are equipped with 


Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


Your school, college or university will benefit by an 
installation of these time and step saving intercommun- 
icating telephones. They facilitate executive supervision 
by making it possible for the principal to keep in 


touch with any part of the organization—merely by 
pressing a button. Inter-phone quality is guaranteed 


by the fact that they are made by the manufacturers of 
the Bell telephones. 





Western Electric Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


Kansas City San Francisco 
There is an In ter- ph one Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland 


Newark Savannah Indianapolis Oklahoma City Los Angeles 
system to meet your needs. Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Minneapolis Seattle 


Boston Houston Cleveland St. Paul Portland 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 


Write to Dept. 205-BA and 
let us discuss your case. 


St. Louis 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Member Society for Electrical Development. “Do it Electrically” 








= co-operate with the superintendent or teacher in setts, many of the superintendents are now given | wt). SPP et 
” carrying out the regulations of the school, OF indefinite terms. Oe ois ae 
a1, encourage their children to violate the regula- 5 ; “ts  ... ea 
to tions, and report his action to the board of edu- Upward Tendencies of Salaries. 3°301- 3.600 19 
cation. Salaries of superintendents according to Mr. ra . oy cag ae A ' 
: , : : : ce : Sree GI a iia ook es 404s besten ce 
Superintendents’ Qualifications. Deffenbaugh, are low in the smaller cities. Es- 4001- 6.000 8 
“At present 578 of the 1,350 cities reporting pecially in a group of cities under 10,000. The ; meen ee ee 


require their superintendents to be college grad- 
uates; many others, in the. absence of any for- 
mal rule of the board, always employ college 


following table presents the range of salaries 
paid in cities of this group: 


RANGE IN SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS IN 


AVERAGE SALARY OF SUPERINTENDENTS IN CITIES 
OF BETWEEN 10,000 anp 25,000 PopuULa- 
TION, BY GROUPS OF STATES. 


graduates. The educational qualifications of the CITIES OF 4,000 To 10,000 POPULATION. hieked ia a 

superintendent as defined by State law are usu- Gities. N shee ; Cities. =a 

ally that he shall hold a first-grade or life cer- 6 6 Ob bcc SB eee oe e ome ‘pera: a oe 

tificate and have a few years’ experience as a O00 BO 8) ee aa a The’? Ste 21 

teacher. Experience has shown, however, that $000. GR on a ee crash At ee Sst tee te 22 157 

a superintendent must have other qualifications. SOR TMNOs to i ee wos 1 Central .......... 36 2,592 

In the past the ability to administer schools ny AR RT eR Western «s+. ss. sees sees 34 2,657 

was acquired by experience alone; today there ee eee ee “There is a hopeful increase in superinten- 

is a demand for men who have had special 206. GMM eo ye ee dents’ salaries in the smaller cities. During 

training in the several phases of school admin- NE CO St RR Ee a the two years 1911-1913, the salaries of the 

istration.” ets OO ee ee superintendents in 569 cities were increased, the 
One of the reasons for, the inefficiency of O00 Be tear ee minimum increase being $5 and the maximum 

the schools in the smaller cities, in Mr. Deffen- Co, COOe ti eee #2,400. An increase of more than $1,000 was 


baugh’s opinion, is the brief length of service 
of superintendents. During the two years from 
1911 to 1913, he has found that in cities between 


AVERAGE SALARY PAID SUPERINTENDENTS IN 
cITIEs OF 4,000 To 10,000 POPULATION. 


made in several instances in California, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Illinois, Maine and Minnesota. 
During the same period, 87 cities decreased the 


4,000 and 25,000 there were 348 changes, an Fk de Average salaries of their superintendents, the decreases 
average of 174, or 13 per cent « year. This has _ Divisions. 1 Cities. Salary. ranging from $10 to $950. Most of these de- 
been due largely to the fact that the superin- North Atlantic ......... 297 $1,854 creases were made when a new superintendent 
tendent’s term, in two-thirds of the cities, is North Central vee eee 6 BOD 1,958 was elected; thus, in one instance, when a new 
for but one year. It is a remarkable fact in South Atlantic ......... Tl 1,657 superintendent receiving $2,700 a year resigned 
this connection, that in the States which are South Central ..........100 1,751 u successor was elected at $2,200.” 

most backward, according to such efficiency Western ......++..+2+++ 81 2,273 


tests as the Ayres compilation, the terms of 
superintendents are shortest, while the most 
efficient states have the longest terms. The fol- 
lowing table is self-explanatory : 

The tendency in the smaller cities is undoubt- 
edly toward a longer term. During the two 


In the group of cities between 10,000 and 
25,000 population, the average salary is $2,437. 
The following table compiled, printed in the 
report, shows the range in these cities: 

SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS IN CITIES OF 

10,000 To 25,000 POPULATION. 


Space will not permit the quotation of many 
more of the facts reported in the report. A few 
further paragraphs may be of interest: 

“There is a decided tendency in the smaller 
cities to raise the standard for beginning teach- 
ers. Of 1,350 cities reporting, 474 require ele- 
mentary teachers to be normal school graduates; 


years 1911-1913, the length of term was in- Cities. ¢30 require only a high-school education; the 
creased in 83 cities. The new school code of OA SEASOe 5.bs 0 ews (aceavenet ele remainder fail to specify what qualifications 
Pennsylvania provides for a term of four years BOGE LBS. 5 écd.cweniecssceckisog Ae are demanded. 

for superintendents. In several Eastern States, RIOR SE ova s paws Bae ben.ce ee “Of the 1,350 cities reporting, 907 require 
hotably New Jersey, New York and Massachu- * Ss» ch ie. pabths cade. sigh are high-school teachers to be college graduates; 709 








The Robertson No. 1 Single 
Delivery Lock Paper 
Towel Holder 








In your school—you need this truly 
wonderful sharpener. Its fine steel cutters wont 
get dull and wont break the pencil point—and 


two sets of them are now furnished so that the 


It’s a school 
It’s a little beauty—com- 
It encourages neat 





This is the most important specialty for schools that has recently 
been announced. It is a holder that cuts the waste in the use of paper 
towels to the minimum. The Robertson Holder can be used with any 
standard roll of paper towels. It locks the roll on the fixture and de- 
livers one towel at a time. 


Robertson’s Original 20th Century Soap 


Is the best cleanser for schools: It is manufactured from pure vegetable 
oils exclusively and where it is used for cleaning floors a bright polished 
appearance will be obtained instead of the dull gray color which is so 
often caused by soaps containing an excess of alkali. Our soap can be 
used with the very best results for cleaning all woodwork, furniture 
and finished surfaces. One of the most successful uses that it is now 
being put to in the schools is that of cleaning slate blackboards. The 
original black finish will be brought out to the best advantage, removing 
all chalk marks in the most thorough manner. Original 20th Century 
Soap will prove economical on account of being well bodied and free 


machine may be kept in constant operation. 
tool you can’t get along without. 
pact, neat and handsomely nickeled. 
habits and prevents the mistakes due to indistinct pencil marks. 


Four inches high. At your retailer’s or from The Stewart 
Manufacturing Company, 326 Wells Street, Chicago. Price 
complete—with two sets of cutters and clamp—now only $2.00. 

No pencil sharpener is complete without two sets of cutters. 


Insist on the Stewart 





from all adulterations. 


We manufacture a complete line of Liquid Soaps, Cleansers and 
Disinfectants, and are headquarters for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, 
Get our prices on these supplies before ordering, 


Mops, Brushes, etc. 
as we take the entire output of mills. 


Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co., Inc. 


700-704 West Division St., Chicago, II. 














Western . 903 N. i ‘ 
Office: M. M. CLARK, Manager Los Kaien Gai. 

Num 
employ college graduates without experience. In the school buildings is less than one-half acre; conveyed by patent from the State to the de ganizat 
reply to a more recent inquiry, 360 say that in 355 from one-half acre to 1 acre; in 318, fendant, whom the school district sought 2 the on 
during the past year they have demanded addi- from 1 to 2 acres, and in only 181 are there’ enjoin from interfering with its possession, rely- determ 
tional and professional preparation.” nore than 2 acres. Practically every city re- ing upon the statute of limitations and upon Mini 

Vocational Subjects. porting small grounds declares that in the erec- ‘estoppel on the part of the State and the de the Di 
“As yet, the smaller cities have done little to tion of new buildings more playground is to bé fendant. The district failed to show that the certior 
introduce practical or vocational courses except provided. In addition to the school playground, officers of the State were aware that the district action 
in those cities where special aid is given to a few cities have established public playgrounds claimed an interest in the property. No mis in apy 
schools for maintaining such courses. Of 1,330 under the direction of a play supervisor. In leading statements were made by the State offi- Sectio1 
of these cities replying to a questionnaire, 753 most instances, however, a supervisor is em- cers. No fraud was perpetrated by them nor such a 
report courses in industrial training, often ployed for only a part of the year, usually for was their silence relied upon by the school dis the ca: 
meaning nothing more than regular manual a few weeks during vacation. The Yearbook of trict to its prejudice. It was held that the —Stat 
training courses. There are healthful indica- the Playground and Recreation Society of Amer- school district acquired no right as against the ty, 15% 
tions, however, that within the next few years ica reports 22 cities of 25,000 population and less State and its grantee which could estop them Mis: 
the smaller cities will, with funds provided by with recreation work carried on thru the year from asserting title—Des Moines Independent lection 
the State and’ National Governments, forge with at least one paid worker. During 1913 School District of Salt Creek Township, Davis school 
ahead with well-defined vocational courses.” seventy cities gave the children playgrounds County v. McClure, 152 N. W. Rep. 489. date o 
Wider Use of the School Plant. for the first time. Of this number 53 were in Iowa. The petition on which organization of it is t 
“Social and civic centers—The wider use of cities of 25,000 population and less. a consolidated independent school district was levied 
the schoo] plant has not been confined to the “No doubt one factor that has not been suf- effected pursuant to Section 2794 A of the Code “basin 
larger cities. Of 1,344 of the cities of 30,000 ficiently considered in the smaller cities in the was not violated by the fact that the same made, 
population and less reporting to the Bureau of care of the health of the children is that of was approved and signed by the County Super the e1 
Education, 503 use the school buildings for other frequent rest and relaxation periods during intendent before it was signed by the voters in will b 
than school purposes; 171 report that the school school hours. Of 1,269 cities reporting, 159 view of the fact that it was also approved and of Sch 
buildings are used as polling places. Of the have one intermission, not including the noon — signed by that officer after being signed by the nors ( 
71 cities of all sizes reporting to the Russell Sage hour; 1,072 have two, and 40 have three; in 125 voters. Such petition is not invalidated be 146. 
Foundation that they employ some paid workers cities the noon hour is from one-fourth to one- cause it contains a proviso calling for the loca Mis 
in carrying on evening activities other than half hour in length; in 222 from one-half to tion of the proposed schoolhouse at a certain merch 
those of the regular night school, 24 are in one hour; in 854 from one to one and a half p'ace. It is also held in the same ease that & furnis 
cities of 25,000 population and less. hours, and in 76 from one and a half to two sub-district of a school district township is not hand 
“Many more of the cities under 25,000 could hours.” a “school corporation” within the above section. of the 
open their school buildings for social center pur- > ibe reais means Consolidated Independent School District of teal ¢ 
poses. Statistics at hand show that of 1,334 of RECENT SCHOOL DECISIONS. Webster and Jefferson townships et al. v. Mar by su 
these cities reporting, 314 have auditoriums in (Continued from Page 12) tin, 152 N. W. Rep. 623. oe , 
at least one grade building and 888 have audi- of an election be posted in each of the existing Kentucky. Where the statute provides that Diste 
toriums in the high-school building, while 95 districts in proceedings under Code Supp. the pronosition to establish a graded common pe 
of the grade buildings and 450 of the high- 4913, Section 2794 A, for the consolidation of schoo? district shall be approved in writing om Mis 
school buildings have gymnasiums.” four school districts—Townsend et al. v. Gar- the petition by a majority of the trustees in the » pay 
Playgrounds. _ relt, 152 N. W. Rep. 565. a . original district it is held that the signature zope 
Play has come to be recognized as one of Towa. Certain premises constituting part of of a trustee in a blank space in the recital 0 actme 
the best means of preserving a child’s health, a saline land grant from the United States to his office on a form affixed to the petition in- Thog 
yet the schools have been rather slow to pro- the State had been occupied by a school district stead of at the conclusion thereof is a sufficient W. 4% 
vide sufficient play space ivr children. In 496 for a number of years under deed from a approval.—De Haven et o. Ne 
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BUY THE LOCKER THAT’S 
BUILT FOR THE PURPOSE 


It will cost you no more to get an install- 
ation of Durand Steel Lockers than it will to 
buy an installation of unsatisfactory imitations. 
Don’t think that because Durand Steel Lockers 
are the best they are necessarily the most 


Durand Steel Lockers are fire-proof, prac- 
indestructible, neat 


Sanitary, vermin-proof and perfectly ventilated. 


in appearance, 


They afford a clean, convenient place for 
clothes and other articles, prevent theft, losses 
and confusion, encourage order and neatness, 
and help to prevent the spread of contagious 


Write today for our new Catalog showing 
Gymnasiums and Colleges. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Numerous other details pertaining to the or- 
ganization of such a district are considered by 
the court and their sufficiency under the statute 
determined.—Id. 


Minnesota. No appeal lies from an order of 
the District Court denying a motion to dismiss 
certiorari proceedings instituted to review the 
action of the Board of County Commissioners 
in apportioning the school funds pursuant to 
Section 2696 Gen. St. 1913 for the reason that 
such an order does not involve the merits of 
the case nor prevent a hearing upon the merits. 
—State ex rel. School District v. Lincoln Coun- 
ty, 152 N. W. Rep. 541. 

Mississippi. A railroad cannot enjoin the col- 
lection of a tax for the support of a country 
school district created after February 1, the 
date of the yearly assessment of property, since 
it is the tax collector’s duty to collect all taxes 
levied on railroad property for district purposes, 
“basing the same on the assessment previously 
made,” i. e., the assessment made next preceding 
the creation of the district. School statutes 
will be construed so as to permit the collection 
of school taxes rather than forbid them.—ZIli- 
nois Central R. Co. v: Middleton, 68 So. Rep. 
146. 

Missouri. Under Secticn 11623 R. S. 1909, 
merchants and manufacturers are required to 
furnish to the assessors a statement of stock on 
hand in order to procure a license. The amount 
of these statements is taxed at the same rate as 
teal estate. It is held that the amount shown 
by such statements is a part of the taxable prop- 
erty of a school district for the purpose of 
éscertaining the debt limit.—Jarman v. Schoo) 
istrict, 175 S. W. Rep. 893. 


Missouri. A public school may be required 


to pay its share of the expenses of a local public 
improvement, either by express legislative en- 
actment or by clear implication therefrom.— 
Thogmartin v. Nevada School District, 1786 S. 


iv. 


New Mezico. The statutes of New Mexico 


contain no provision for contesting school bond 
elections. Under the Constitution of New Mex- 
ico women possessing certain qualifications are 
electors at school elections. It is not within the 
power of the legislature to prescribe additional 
cualifications.—Klust et al. v. Jones et al., 148 
Pac. Rep. 494. 

A mistaken conception on the part of the 
officer as to the statutes under which he was 
acting will not affect the validity of his action 
provided he actually had legal authority. He 
will be presumed to have acted under the author- 
ity of the paragraph of the statute which au- 
thorizes such action on his part.—Id. 

New York. Under Section 1089 of the Greater 
New York Charter the Board of Examiners of 
the Board of Education has the power to issue 
teachers’ licenses and to determine who are enti- 
tled thereto under the by-laws of the department. 
The term “satisfactory” as used in a by-law 
providing that applicants for licenses as assist- 
ant teachers in high schools must have had five 
years’ satisfactory experience in teaching, 
means satisfactory to the Board of Examiners 
and not to the court. The judgment of the 
court cannot be substituted for that of the ex- 
aminers, and the court cannot compel the Board 
to put the applicant’s name on the eligible list. 
—Keil v. Maxwell, 152 N. Y. Supp. 622. 

New York. A municipal corporation is im- 
mune from liability for obstructing streets while 
“aking public improvements during the period 
reasonably necessary for the work, and is also 
immune for errors of judgment as to the time 
required for performance and for delay caused 
by contractors without its fault.—Cassel v. City 
of New York, 153 N. Y. Supp. 410. 

North Carolina. Sec. 4029 of the General 
School Law, Revisal of 1905, which provides 
that the chapter shall not apply to any city 
levying a city tax for schools and operating un- 
der a special charter, and Section 207 of the 
Charter of the City of Charlotte providing that 
the County Board of Election shall apportion 


921 Vanderbilt Bldg., New York. 


the school fund of the county for the public 
graded schools of the city on a per capita basis 
were not repealed by Chapter 149 of the Public 
Acts of 1913.—School Commissioners v. Board 
of Education, 85 S. E. Rep. 138. 

Oregon. The board for the laying off of 
counties into school districts is distinct from 
the County Court. The failure to record pro- 
ceedings in the journals of such court does not 
invalidate the proceedings. One who attacks a 
change in the boundaries of a school district on 
the ground that no notice was given has the 
burden of establishing that question —McGill 
v. French, 148 Pac. Rep. 878. 


South Dakota. The city of Alexandria was 
incorporated by special act of the legislature 
on March 13, 1885. This act did not create a 
school corporation distinct from the municipality 
but established a department of education under 
a board with limited corporate powers. The vote 
of the electors whereby the city became organ- 
ized under the general law for the incorporation 
of cities automatically created such city as an 
independent school district—Ind. School Dist. 
of Alexandria v. Ind. School Dist. No. 2, Wayne 
Tp., Hanson County, 152 N. W. 706. 

Washington. A person who was first em- 
ployed as a superintendent but was prevented 
from assuming the duties of that office and was 
assigned to teach in one of the schools of the 
district and subsequently in a manual training 
department was entitled to payment for his 
services, tho as claimed there was no vacancy 
in the office of superintendent of schools and 
the school directors were not authorized to em- 
ploy him for that position. The contract be- 
tween the teacher and the school district was 
the ordinary teacher’s contract approved by the 
County Sunerintendent of Schools.—Caldwell 
v. School District, 147 Pac. Rep. 637. 

Wisconsin. A newly elected treasurer of a 
school district executed his official bond in stat- 
utory form with a blank space for the penalty. 
Both he and the sureties authorized the director 
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be well lighted, without glare. 


the edges. 


A 





SPLINT 


must have window shades that can be instantly raised 
from the bottom or lowered from the top, as the light 
changes thru the day, so that every part of the room will 


Aerolux Window Shades are to be found in so many 
modern schoolrooms because they fill this requirement 
exactly. They can be adjusted by any of the children. 
They always hang straight and do not crack or fray on 
They do not catch or hold dust and they can 
be easily washed. Finished in soft, harmonious colors, 
they last and keep their good appearance for years. 


EROLU 


ae aee 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Another aid toward making the schoolroom pleasant and comfortable is Aerolux Window Venti- 
lators, which keep out all draft while letting in plenty of pure, fresh air. 

















and clerk, required by statute to approve the 
bond, to insert the penalty. They approved the 
bond without inserting the penalty. Under these 
circumstances it was held that the bond was 
not invalidated and that the treasurer could 
not be removed for failure to give a statutory 
bond.—State ex rel. Dorwin v. White, 152 N. W. 
Rep. 824. 

VACATION HINTS FOR SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 

(Concluded from Page 22) 

tions not only minimize the strain on the chil- 
dren’s eyes, but give the room a warm and 
cheerful appearance. All light should come from 
the left. Windows should be higher than the 
eyes of the seated pupils, and should be on the 
east side; west light is second choice, north 
next, and south only where absolutely necessary. 

“A vestibule and at least one cloakroom are 
essential for every school building; separate 
cloakrooms for girls and boys are preferable. 
A fuel room in the building is desirable and is 
much more economical and convenient than 
having an out-building for the coal or_ wood. 
A library or workroom adds to the usefulness of 
the school. Such a room fitted up with books, 
a table and movable chairs gives a place for 
study, meetings and special work that no class- 
room can afford. 

“Of no less importance are the surroundings 
of the building. Trees and shrubs are easily 
obtained and require but little care; they trans- 
form any bleak and bare school property into 
an inviting and attractive site. With a little 
thought and effort on the part of patrons and 
directors, flower beds could adorn the grounds 
and flower boxes could be placed on the win- 
dows of the building. A well-kept school yard 


is an indication of an active and interested 
community. 

“Tnder no conditions should the toilets be 
overlooked or neg'ected. They should receive 
special atten.ion. If out-door sanitaries are nec- 
essary, they should be well built, the entrances 


rrotected by lattice screen \» fences, and covered 





with vines. Directors are required by law to 
keep the toilets in a sanitary condition. That 
means that the vaults should frequently be 
cleaned, and the excreta always covered with 
earth, lime, saw-dust or ashes. No part of the 
school environment is more important or has 
sich a vital influence upon the development of 
the children as has the sanitary equipment.” 


Superintendents. 


The abandonment of the Parental School, at 
Roxbury, is one of the notable achievements of 
the Boston schools during the school year 1914-15. 
At the close of the year there were but thirty 
children in the disciplinary classes which have 
replaced the Parental School. In speaking of the 
passing of the school, Supt. F. B. Dyer recently 
said: 

“Pre-vocational work for the child of truant 
age and other opportunities suited to the tastes 
of children, act to make truancy a diminishing 
evil. The attempt in Boston to live without a 
truant school is being watched by the country at 
large. 

“We hope to demonstrate that institutional 
treatment for truants is becoming a thing of the 
past, tho it may be there will always be a few 
who have wonderlust in the blood in a way that 
no school device can eradicate. These, however, 
will be such rare exceptions that any pretentious 
institution will be eventually unnecessary.” 

Dr. David Spence Hill of the Department of 
Research of the New Orleans Board of Education 
has just completed his report upon the vocational 
survey that he has been conducting for two 
years for the guidance of the authorities in estab- 
lishing the Delgado Central Trades School for 
which a legacy of nearly a million dollars is 
available. The report of Dr. Hill is a most com- 
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Write for illustrated catalog with complete information. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY, 466 Oakiand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 





prehensive document and will be printed by the 


City authorities. It fixes the result of his in- 
vestigation into every trade and industry of the 
City and his recommendations. It also gives 
short extracts from census reports to show the 
relative importance of certain trades. The docu- 
ment has been declared to be such as no other 
investigator has ever produced. The City author- 
ities are now at work upon the difficult task of 
selecting a site for the trade school. 


The new North Dakota state board of educa 
tion was organized on July first, taking over the 
functions and duties of the former boards in 
charge of the various state educational institu 
tions. The board will choose a secretary at 4 
salary of $2,500 and a state commissioner of edu- 
cation at an annual salary of $5,000. The latter 
is to come from outside the state and is to be 
the chief educational officer of the state. He 
will be expected to formulate the educational 
policies of the state and, in co-operation with 
the board, prevent duplication and waste in the 
several colleges, normal schools and other institu- 
tions. 


“The Gary Plan” will be introduced in twelve 
schools in the Upper Bronx, New York City. A 
total estimated expenditure of $1,816,226 is to 
ke made in remodeling old buildings and in the 
construction of two new buildings and four addi- 
tions. 

In the district to be reorganized, there are sit 
tings for about 35,580 children, with an attend- 
ance of 46,000, and with a normal average increase 
of 4,000 pupils a year. The new program contem- 
plates an increase of the classes now numbering 

79, to 1,022. 

There will be 801 regular study teachers and 
59 in the science branches, 32 for drawing, 28 
for music, 56 for the playground and 108 for the 
shops. 

The rearrangement of class, shop and play 
ground periods involves a lengthening of the 
school day from four hours, to six hours and 
twenty minutes. The modifications in the orig 
inal Gary scheme have been worked out in two 
schools in the boroughs of Brooklyn and Mai 
hattan. 

The Rockefeller Foundation will conduct 4 
survey of the Gary, Ind., schools in the fall. 
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Holden Book Covers 


Last Longer Than a 
School Year 


Thus providing the Maximum Protection to the text-books every day of 


school use from September to June. 


A Cover that wears out before a school year and has to be replaced leaves the book without 
protection during the period the Cover is wearing out. 


All HOLDEN COVERS are Strictly One Piece 


3 Grades of Material 


3 Prices—$13.50 per M. 
10.00 per M. 


Easily Adjusted 


8.50 per M. 


Absolutely Sanitary 


SAMPLES FREE 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The New Orleans board of education has in- 
creased the number of assistant superintendents 
from two to four. 

Supt. R. H. Latham of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has recently compiled a report on the progres 
of the school system during the period from 1910 
to 1915. An eleventh grade has been added to 
the high school and new courses in modern 
languages, business and domestic arts and 
science added. Complete courses in manual 
training and mechanical drawing have been in- 
troduced. 

The supervising staff has been enlarged thru 
the appointment of one writing supervisor and 
two supervisors of grades. In 1910, there were 
57 teachers in charge of 2,700 children and in 
1915 there were 144 teachers in charge of 5,100 
children. During this time there was an increase 
of 89 per cent in enroliment and 152 per cent 
in the teaching staff. 

The school plant has been enlarged thru the 
addition of eight new buildings. At present 
there are thirteen buildings, nine of which are 
of brick construction. The number of class- 
rooms has been increased from 51 to 129 rooms, 
or an increase of 150 per cent in classroom 
accommodations. The value of the school build- 
ings and grounds has been increased from $145,- 
000 in 1910 to $325,000 in 1915, or an increase of 
125 per cent, 

The financial outlay for supervision and teach- 
ing was $22,000 in 1910 and $68,000 in 1915, or 
au increase of 200 per cent. 

The Vermont State Board of Education has 
completed the grouping of school units in the 
state for the new system of supervision pro- 
vided by the recently enacted school code. 
There are under the new arrangement 241 town 
units, five city units and 28 incorporated district 
units. With 10 units exempt under the law the 
264 units have been grouped so as to form 54 
districts with approximately 40 schools each. 
The minimum yearly salary of the superintend- 
ents has been fixed at $1,500 each. The salary 
basis for instructors in teachers’ training courses 
is $900 minimum and $1,200 maximum. 

Atlanta, Ga. The board has raised the salary 
of the superintendent of schools from $3,600 to 
$4,000 per year and that of the primary super- 


visor from $1,800 to $2,000 per year. The former 
will perform the duties of secretary to the board 
and the latter will have charge of the vacation 
school activities, 

Cleveland, Ohio. The double platoon system, 
or the division of'the schools into groups of 
several classes each for alternate classroom and 
play periods has been advocated by Dr. Leonard 
P. Ayres, of the Cleveland Foundation education- 
al survey. The operation of the plan in schools 
increases the capacity of the buildings by one- 
third, at the same time involving no additional 
expense except for equipment. 

The New York board of education is consider- 
ing the advisability of discontinuing the free 
textbook system in the high schools and teachers’ 
training schools of the city. The recommenda- 
tion comes from Dr. Ira S. Wile, chairman of the 
committee on studies and textbooks, and is based 





M. H. MOORE, 
Superintendent of City Schools, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Prest. 





wholly upon the educational advantages which 
will result, rather than upon the idea of economy. 

Providence, R. I. The school board has intro- 
duced military drill in the high school. Stu- 
dents have the privilege of using uniforms and 
equipment purchased by the city. The action of 
the board has influenced some of the other New 
England cities to introduce the training in their 
local schools. 

Lowell, Mass. Spanish has been introduced in 
the high school. 

Supt. P. W. Horn of Houston, Tex., in his 
recent annual report, enumerates a number of 
progressive ideas which were inaugurated in the 
schools during the past year. Of special im- 
portance was the attention given to defective 
and subnormal children and to the subjects o* 
gardening, playgrounds and better financial 
methods. 

(Concluded on Page 54) 





MR. M. H. MOORE ELECTED. §~— 

Mr. M. H. Moore was, only July 5th, elected 
superintendent of schools at Fort Worth, Tex. 
He succeeds J. W. Cantwell, who resigned to 
accept the presidency of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. 

Mr. Moore, newly elected superintendent of 
city schools, has been a schoolman and a resi- 
dent of Tarrant County practically all his life. 
He was born near Fort Worth on a farm, and 
graduated from Sam Houston State Normal in 
1894, and since then has been following out a 
steadily rising school career in Fort Worth and 
Tarrant County. He is 44 years old. 

He was elected principal of the old Marine 
County School, in North Fort Worth, just after 
his graduation, and taught in that capacity until 
1900. He was then elected county superintendent 
and served for four years. 

His experience as a city school superintendent 
was gained as superintendent of the North Fort 
Worth schools from 1904 to the extension of the 
city’s boundaries making North Fort Worth a 
part of the city of Fort Worth, in 1908. He was 
then made principal of North Side High School, 
where he remained until he was made assistant 
superintendent of the Fort Worth city schools 
last year. 
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“Grand Rapids” 


Equipment for Your School Room 


Shown in Four Beautiful Catalogs and each piece illustrated is 
the result of practical tried out ideas which we have obtained 
from the.most prominent Instructors in this country. 


In constructing each piece of equipment we do so with the view 
of seeking your future business. Skilled workmen are employed 

in every department to create, plan, 
» build and inspect each piece to meet 


Your Individual Requirements 


Manual Training Equipment—Catalog 1014 
Our Maple Benches—built of Northern Michigan stock— 
have no knots on the working surface, and have full framed 
in drawer construction (exclusive with us). Each bench 
has solid cast brass hardware including locks thruout. 


ALL TOPS GUARANTEED NOT TO OPEN 


These benches cost no more than the ordinary kind, and 
last longer. 





Domestic Science 
Equipment, Catalog 1114 
Our cut illustrates one of the 
practical tables adopted by 
several of the largest schools 
in the country. The heavy 
14 tongue and groove Maple 
Top, finished with water proof 
varnish, conforms with the 
home life idea of 90% of the 
students. We Guarantee 
These Tops Not to Open. 


Sewing Equipment 
Our equipment for this de- 
partment is illustrated in Cat- 
alog 1114 and We Can Ship 
at Once all patterns we illus- 
trate. From the simple plain 
maple table to the beautiful 
figured oak we build each 
piece upon honor. 













Laboratory Equipment 


Catalog No. 1214 illustrates only 100 pages and a part of 
our tried out ideas for 





Physiography, Chemistry 
Physics, Biology 


In fact we make everything in equipment for all depart- 
ments. Our illustration suggests but one of our Instruc- 
tor’s Tables. Write for our Catalog and we will build to 
meet your requirements. 


as to where you would place your order for equipment. We invite you 


I f You could but visit our factory there would be no question in our minds 
to inspect our plant and suggest how we can build your equipment better. 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 


1428 Front Ave., North Quality Always Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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‘*Grand Rapids’’ No. 100 Wood Turning Lathe 


PLU iP ys 





be peri Bi cee is a Strictly new lathe. It has 
only been on the market a short time. 


We admit the above facts— But— 


This lathe was designed and built by men 
who know by years of experience what 
constitutes proper equipment for Manual 
Training Departments. And itis a 
Strictly Safety First Machine. 


In fact every machine we are offering for 


3 Manual ‘Training purposes Is Built 
‘‘Grand Rapids’’ No. 1 Universal Saw Bench ‘ 
Right and Guaranteed. 


When in the Market for 
Lathes 
Band Saws 
Hand Jointers 
Saw Benches 


Surfacers 
Oilstone Grinders 


Band Saw Filers 
Band Saw Setters 
Knife Grinders 
Forges 
Forge Tools 


Write to 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
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Bay City, Mich. The school board has recently 
made a number of changes in the conduct of the 
school system. The changes involve a set of rules 
for the guidance of the superintendent. The 
rules read: 

“The superintendent of schools as the educa- 
tional agent of the board of education, shall have 
general charge of the entire system of the schools. 
He shall outline the course of study to be pur- 
sued; prescribe rules and regulations for the 
government of pupils and for the guidance of 
teachers, principals, supervisors and janitors; 
classify and assign teachers and principals; de- 
termine methods and standards of promotion of 
pupils; make temporary appointments to vacan- 
cies; nominate for vacancies such candidates as 
he considers qualified under the rules of the 
board of education; report to the board each 
month on the progress of the work being done by 
the employes of the board when, in his judgment, 
it is of a character to call for special comment; 
shall review all requisitions for school supplies 
and equipment and advise the board as to the 
kind, quality and quantity required to meet 
modern school demands; shall review all plans 
for proposed repairs and alterations to buildings 
which may require judgment of a professional 
character.” 

The qualifications of the superintendent are 
required to be that he hold a degree covering five 
years’ college or university work and has had at 
least five years’ experience as a superintendent 
of schools. Any person not holding these qualifi- 
cations cannot be employed. The assistant super- 
intendent, who will have in ch.rge the grammar 
grades, must hold a degree covering at least four 
years’ college or university work aiid have had at 
















The Bolton High School, Alexandria, La. 


NE of the finest school buildings in the South 

will soon be completed at Alexandria, Louisi- 
ana. It is modern in every detail, and is interest- 
compelling in its architectural beauty as well as in 
the practical forethought of the Board of Educa- 
tion in equipping the new building with what they 
decided, upon careful investigation, to be most 
Laboratory equipments, 
to nearly three carloads, most of it built of solid, 
quartered oak, will be installed. The Domestic 
Science equipment will be wholly in white enamel. 
The material and the finish of the furniture is made 
to conform to the interior trim in the building. 
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KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
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least five years’ successful experience as a teacher 
or supervisor. The introduction of such clauses 
means the elimination of those unqualified for 
the position and means that only those with pro- 
per qualifications can be employed. 


Johnstown, Pa. Upon the recommendation of 
the teachers’ committee, the school board has 
adopted rules for the government of high school 
organizations. The general control of these 
organizations is placed in the hands of the prin- 


cipal. Athletic teams will be governed by one , 


head and the finances will be looked after by a 
faculty treasurer. The granting of insignias has 
been regulated and rules laid down for the eligi- 
bility of students who desire to participate in 
athletics. The rules read: 


“The principal shall be vested with power to 
regulate, to approve or annul, the action of any 
organization or activity within the school of a 
permanent, special or temporary nature. All 
receipts and disbursements of finances shall be 
subject to his approval. 


“There shall be a faculty management of all 
interschool teams thru which management all 
negotiations shall be carried on for the arrange- 
ment of games. The Faculty Manager shall be 
appointed by the principal. His tenure of office 
shall not extend beyond the period of the athletic 
sport of which he is manager unless he be re- 
appointed. All schedules of games and meets 
shall be approved by the principal and the School 
Board before the schedule goes into effect. 

“There shall be at the beginning of the first 
semester, of each year, a Faculty Treasurer ap- 
pointed by the principal to serve one year and 
who shall take charge of the finances to be used 
in carrying on athletics. He shall have sole 
control and supervision over the sale of tickets 
for athletic events and over all other means of 
raising revenue for athletic events of an inter- 
school character. He shall submit his books for 
audit at the end of each athletic season. 


“All disbursements of funds in the keeping of 
the Treasurer shall be by the ‘order’ system. No 
expenditures for any athletic supplies or services 
shall be valid for which an order, signed by the 
Treasurer and the principal, has not been 
secured. 


Improved Sectionfold Partitions 


A'Sectionfold Partition twenty-eight feet wide occupies 
only fourteen inches of side wall space when folded. 


Practically no obstruction is offered to perfect view. 


The partitions can be opened or closed as easily as 
opening or shutting a door. 


No floor obstruction is present to stumble over when 
the partition is open. 


Shuttle doors can be inserted so that it is not neces- 
sary to move the partition for ordinary access. 


“So perfectly built that a child can operate them” 


Complete details of construction and illusirations of installation 


FOLDING PARTITION CO. 


507 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


(Patent Applied for) 

































sent on request. 
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“No boy or girl shall participate in any athletic 
event as a representative of the Johnstown High 
School who is not a bone-fide pupil pursuing no 
less than fifteen hours’ prepared work per week. 
Pupils entering school at any other time than 
the first week of each semester, who were not 
enrolled as pupils the preceding semester, must 
attend school 20 days before participating in any 
athletic event who do not have a passing grade 
in fifteen hours of work at the last marking time. 
No pupil under penalty of discipline shall parti 
cipate in athletics, the principal to act as sole 
judge in all such cases. No post-graduate or 
pupil over 21 years of age shall participate in 
athletics. No pupil who has participated in ath 
letics of an institution of a higher grade than 
the High School shall be eligible for High School 
athletics. 


“No insignia, gift or reward shall be bestowed 
on participants in athletic sports by any school, 
organization other than the appropriate and ac 
customed monograms or letters. This shall not 
be construed as debarring track men from re 
ceiving medals or cups at track meets.” 


Woonsocket, R. I. The school board has 
adopted a rule providing for the display of the 
United States flag on all school buildings in the 
city. The rule reads: 


“United States flag, of silk or bunting, not less 
than 10 feet long and six feet wide, shall be pro 
vided by the school committee for each school 
house in which a public school is maintained, 
and suitable apparatus whereby the flag shall be 
displayed on the schoolhouse building or grounds 
every school day when the weather permits. A 
flag not less than three feet long and two feet 
wide shall be displayed in each room on the 
wall in the rear of the teacher’s desk in such # 
manner that each star and stripe of the flag #8 
discernible. The master or principal in charg® 
of the school is hereby made responsible for thé 
proper observance of this rule.” 

Joliet, Ill. The school board has passed rules 
for the control of the gymnastic and athleti¢ 
activities of the high school. The rules read: 

“Pupils who take gymnasium work must Dre 
sent certificates from their parents and family 
physicians, 
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CHEMISTRY LABORATORY TABLE 
No. 1000 


Our factory, office and showrooms are 
conveniently located. Take Northwestern 
Elevated to Fullerton Avenue, then Ful- 
lerton Av enue surface line 34 blocks west 


cases, apparatus, and office furniture. 


States, Porto Rico, and Canada. 


“Each pupil will be required to go thru sys- 
tematic measurements twice each year. 

“A record department will be maintained for 
keeping in touch with all phases of athletic work. 
A set of files and index systems nas peen in- 
stalled. 

“Medals for athletic prowess will be tabooed. 
Four kinds of “J’s” will be substituted for the 
monograms formerly used. 

“Bach student who earns a “J” will be fur- 
nished with a college style cap.” 

An assistant coach and physical director, and 
a gymnasium clerk will be employed. 

Columbia, Tenn. The Maury County Board of 
Education has adopted a rule forbidding the em- 
ployment of sons and daughters of district school 
trustees as teachers. 

Norristown, Pa. The school poard has adopted 
a code of rules for the government of janitors. 
The rules read: 

“Janitors shall be under the supervision and 
direction of the superintendent of schools. 

“Janitors will be held responsible at all times 
for the good order of the buildings, grounds, and 
pavements of the schools to which they are 
assigned, 


“Janitors shall be the first at the buildings in 
the morning and the last to leave them in the 
evening—they shall see that the buildings are 
properly locked and barred when the schools are 
not in session. However, when the janitors are 
on duty and the playgrounds are in use, the 
children shall have access to the basement and 
to the hall on the first floor. 


“All rooms, halls, and stairways in use shall be 
swept daily and the furniture shall be dusted 
prior to the arrival of the teachers in the morn- 
ing. 

“They shall have the rooms comfortable and 
well ventilated at least twenty minutes prior to 
the opening of the schools. 


“During the vacation season, the janitors shall 
be in the service of the District at their respec- 
tive buildings from 8 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. They 
will be granted a reasonable time off at noon. 

“The janitors’ vacation shal] be two weeks. 


They shall arrange for this vacation with the 
superintendent. F 


for the various sciences and industrial plants. 


School Sound Jounal 


DELTA TABLE, WITH CANAL SYSTEM, No. 1190 


Our new catalog illustrates and describes our GUARANTEED LABORATORY FURNITURE for chemistry, physics, 
biology, physiography, pathology, domestic science, etc., also drawing tables, manual training benches, teachers’ desks, museum 


This catalog shows many improvements in construction. 
If you are interested in HIGH GRADE LABORATORY FURNITURE, we guarantee satisfactory service. Our 
goods are designed right, made right, delivered right, and installed right. 


For the past twenty-two years, we have given especial attention to the manufacture of laboratory furniture and scien- 
tific apparatus. Our experience plus frequent conferences with leading scientists, enable us to furnish equipment that is in 
keeping with the growing demands of the various sciences and industries. 


Our furniture is used by educational institutions, hospitals, commercial and research laboratories thruout the United 


You are cordially invited to visit our show-rooms in which we have placed a permanent exhibit of model laboratories 


We are also exhibiting dust-proof cabinets and cases for museums. Here 
you will find equipment that has the approval of men who are acknowledged authorities in the scientific world. 


PLEASE GIVE US AN OPPORTUNITY TO QUOTE ON YOUR NEW EQUIPMENT 
1234-1248 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“They shall wash and properly cleanse the 
rooms, halls, stairways, windows and toilets 
whenever necessary, at least twice a year; once 
during the summer vacation and once during 
the time between Christmas and New Year. 

“The janitors shall keep an accurate record 
of all fuel which is supplied to the building. This 
record shall state the amount and the time when 
it is delivered. 

“Complaints by the janitors shall be made to 
the superintendent directly, or thru the princi- 
pal.” 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
abolished the offices of Assistant Superintend- 
ents of Construction and has created the office 
of one Superintendent of Construction. The 
latter official will receive an annual salary of 
$3,000. The former Assistant Superintendents 
received $2,600 each. 





CARLOS B. ELLIS, 
Springfield, Mass. 
President-elect, American Institute of Instruction. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


TELEPHONE LINCOLN 7381 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
GUARANTEED 


Laborator 
Furniture 


The seventh edition 
of our catalog is now 
ready. Write for a 
copy of same. 














NO SCHOOL HOME RULE FOR NEW 
YORK. 

Under a decision reached by the New York 
constitutional convention committee on education 
of which President Schurman of Cornell is chair- 
man, the home rule which the New York City 
authorities have been seeking in educational mat- 
ters will not be written into the new constitution. 
The committee has decided to report to the con- 
vention an amendment to the educational clause 
of the fundamental law, reasserting the doctrine 
which is applied at present, that education is a 
state function. 

The decision is a virtual victory for the New 
York City board of education and a defeat for 
Controller Prendergast, who has appeared before 
the committee twice to urge that the board of 
estimate should have a more direct control over 
the city’s educational budget. President Church- 
ill of the board of education has spoken before 
the committee, too, taking the other end of the 
argument. 

Here is the new matter the committee has voted 
to insert in the constitution following the clause 
which requires that the legislature shall provide 
for the maintenance of common school system: 

“The state shail continue its supervision and 
control of the education of children as a state 
function, and no powers in derogation thereof 
shall be conferred on local authorities or any 
civil division thereof.” 

The proposed amendment would give the state 
legislature full powers to provide for uniform 
boards of education in cities thruout the state 
and would remove every obstacle in the way of 
decreasing, thru legislative action, the member- 
ship of the New York City board from forty-six to 
nine members, as was attempted thru measures 
introduced during the last session of the legisla- 
ture. It would also make possible the creation 
of a school board for the city of Buffalo. 


Mr. Ellis Elected. 

Mr. Carlos B. Ellis, principal of the High Schoo! 
of Commerce, Springfield, Mass., was elected 
President of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion at its annual convention in Cambridge. The 
meeting was the largest which the institute has 
held in some years. Mr. Ellis was the unani- 
mous choice of the nominating committee. 
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SCHOOL LAW. 


The Appellate Court of the state of Ohio has 
reversed the decision of the Cleveland District 
Court finding Supt. J. M. H. Frederick of Cleve- 
land, guilty of contempt in violating an injunc- 
tion prohibiting the dismissal of six teachers. 


The Appellate Court held that the lower court 
was without power to issue an injunction and 
that the board of education acted within its legal 
rights in opposing the formation of a union if it 
honestly believed such an organization to be 
detrimental to the schools. The court also de- 
clared that Judge Neff’s decision was contrary 
to the evidence as well as the law in that the 
evidence fell short of being sufficient to justify 
a conviction. 

The appointment of teachers is solely in the 
discretion of the superintendent and the school 
board and the courts cannot attempt to dictate 
who shall be and who shall not be appointed. The 
teachers, however, have the right to form a union 
if they desire. 

It is declared that the case, which is one of 
the most sensational school fights of the past 
ten years, will be appealed to the Supreme Court 
by the teachers. It will be remembered that it 
arose from a resolution of the Cleveland Board 
of Education prohibiting the teachers of the city 
from forming a union affiliated with the federated 
labor organizations of the city. The activity 
of six leaders who refused to obey the board of 
education led to a recommendation from Supt. 
Frederick that they be not reappointed. The 
teachers thereupon sued for an injunction which 
was issued by Judge Neff of the District Court. 
Supt. Frederick insisted upon his stand in dis- 
missing the teachers. He was thereupon arrested 
and given a fine of $500 and a jail sentence of 
ten days for contempt of court. The present 
decision of the Appellate Court clears him of the 
charge of contempt and nullifies the injunction 
against the board. 

A law recently passed by the Florida state 
legislature is intended to prevent county school 
boards from incurring debts. The law reads as 
follows: 

“When there is no money in the county school 
fund applicable to the payment of outstanding 


DO YOU KNOW 


that your State Laws de- 
mand that fire escapes be 
provided for your school 
buildings? 
the children in your care 
also demands this protec- 


Vacation is the oppor- 
tune time to attend to 
this matter. Write, and 
let us tell you all about our 


Scientific Spiral 
Fire Escapes 


Constructed in both open 
and enclosed types, of gal- 
vanized 
Flanges are riveted under- 
neath wings, forming an 
absolutely smooth runway. 

Give us your floor 
heights and length of spiral 
desired, and we will fur- 
nish, free of charge, drawing 
and proposal. 

Investigation costs 
nothing, while postpone- 
ment may be disastrous! 
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Minnesota Manufacturers 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

Branch Office, 212 Machinery Hall, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 





The safety of 







sheet metal. 
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school warrants issued by any county board :f 
public instruction in the state, the county boards 
of public instruction of the several counties are 
authorized and empowered to borrow money at a 
rate of interest not to exceed eight per cent per 
annum for the purpose of paying all outstanding 
warrants, and for the further purpose of payiag 
any and all legitimate expenses incurred 1 
operating the schools of the county. It is un- 
lawful for any county school board to borrow 
any sum of money in any one year in excess of 
eighty per cent of the amount estimated by them 
as required for the maintenance of the necessary 
common schools of their county for the ensuing 
year. The sum borrowed shall be paid in full 
before the board shall be authorized to borrow on 
the estimate for any succeeding year. Nothing 
in the act shall be construed to invalidate any 
outstanding debt of any county, or as requiring 
any board of public instruction to pay the same 
in full before being permitted to borrow 80 per 
cent on the estimate for the next year. No board 
shall incur debts of any nature in excess of the 
estimated amount except as provided. 


“It shall be the duty of the county treasurer 
upon presentation to him of the county school 
warrant to pay the same, if there are any funds 
in his custody. If there are no such funds, he 
shall endorse the fact on the warrant with the 
date of presentation and affix his signature. 


“Interest payments made under the act shall 
be by warrant issued by the county board in the 
same manner as warrants for other indebtedness.” 


TENURE OF THE OFFICE FOR 
TEACHERS. 


Writing in the annual report for the school 
year 1914-15, Supt. C. I. Collins of Eugene, Ore., 
says: 

“The one thing that, to my mind, more than 
anything else interferes with the efficiency of 
American school systems today, and makes it 
absolutely impossible for the people to get the 
best returns for the money they are investing in 
the schools is the uncertainty, the instability, the 
non-professional character of the teaching busi- 
ness. Until just and equitable and reasonable 
methods of eliminating unfit teachers have been 


You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 


Pat. Dec. 12, '05 
Pat. Jan. 19, '06 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


Write for free samples today. 


U. Ss. INKWELL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 









Pat. Nov. 14, ‘11 



























adopted and endorsed by the profession itself, 
and until school authorities are compelled by 
law, as they now are in many of our large cities, 
to observe such methods, the methods will con- 
tinue to suffer inestimable harm from the unrest 
and dissatisfaction within the teaching body. 
Until the teacher who has undergone a thoro 
academic and professional training, and demon- 
strated his fitness by a sufficiently long proba- 
tionary service, is regarded as occupying a posi 
tion rather than merely holding a job, until there 
are definite and reasonable regulations concern- 
ing the matter of tenure, it is useless to talk of 
securing the highest efficiency in a school sys- 
tem. 


“The “tramp” teacher, generally speaking, is 
not the most efficient teacher. One of the funda- 
mental, essential elements of efficiency is con- 
tinuity of purpose and effort. The best results 
in education, as in every other business, can be 
obtained only by long continued, persistent, in- 
telligent effort along a definite line. 

“A farm managed by floating tenants on a one- 
year lease is never a profitable proposition, either 
for the owner or the renter. Soon its buildings 
will be dilapidated, its fences down, its soil im- 
poverished. The businessman who could secure 
only a one-year lease and no fire insurance would 
not be expected to build up a very prosperous busi- 
ness. Yet schools are operated on that principle. 
The wonder is that they are as good as they 
are.” 


Bay City, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a salary schedule based on the character of the 
teacher’s work. A teacher to be rated a success, 
must be tidy in person, and in classroom work, 
and must be an efficient teacher. The principal, 
the assistant superintendent and the superintend- 
ent must mark their respective ratings and the 
sum of the three make the final success ratings. 
The number of credits will determine, in a large 
measure, the amount of the salary. 

Applicants for teaching positions must possess 
a Michigan Life Certificate or a certificate of 
equal value. Persons desiring high school posi- 
tions must be the holders of a degree of the 
University of Michigan or a similar institution. 
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A SURVEY OF STATE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

The first meeting of the Washington State Survey Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the courses and organization of the University of 
Washington, the State College and the State Normal Schools was held at 
North Yakima, Wash., on July 5th. At the meeting were a number of 
prominent educators of the state and nation, including Presidents N. D. 
Showalter, W. E. Wilson, G. W. Nash and E. B. Bryan of the state normal 
schools, Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Dr. Henry Suzzallo, of the University of Washington, and Dr. P. P. 
Claxton of the United States Bureau of Education. 

The Commission for the educational survey of Washington was created 
by the last legislature and seeks to settle once and for all, the differ- 
ences between the University of Washington and the State College at 
Pullman regarding special lines of work. The Commission is also charged 
with the duty of making a general survey of the school system of the entire 
state, urban and rural, elementary and secondary, and to indicate the lines 
along which each may be encouraged to develop. 

The special committees appointed by the Commission to visit the var- 
ious state institutions have completed their work, and it is now the duty 
of the entire body to make an inspection before submitting its report to 
the governor in April, 1916. 

SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

Biwabik, Minn. Beginning September lst, a system of athletic instruc- 
tion will be introduced in the schools. A man to instruct the boys and a 
woman to direct the training of girls will be employed. 

Burlington, Ia. The school board has adopted a resolution providing 
for a bonus of $40 for all teachers who do special work in a college or 
normal school during the summer months. In the past, the privilege was 
limited to grammar school instructors. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has created the position of Asso- 
ciate Superintendent in charge of Continuation Schools. The appointee 
will have charge of about 18,000 boys and girls from 14 to 16 years of age 
in the industries. The salary will be $4,500. 

Worcester, Mass. The school authorities and citizens have commented 
favorably on the decision of the school committee to introduce military 
training in the high school. It was the opinion of prominent men that 
military training not only helps the nation in time of war, but it also 
makes for the better development, physically, mentally and morally, of 
those who engage in it. 

New York, N. Y. The school board has adopted a resolution providing 
for a modified course of study and for the organization of classes in the 
experiment of a shorter elementary course. The new classes are intended 
as a step toward the closer linking of the elementary and the high schools. 

Springfield, Mass. The school board has ordered the establishment of 
a class for semi-sighted pupils. 

Bay City, Mich. ‘The school board has adopted a rule requiring that 
teachers who have criticisms, suggestions or personal problems to discuss 
with their superiors, shall present them to the superintendent of schools. 
The change relieves the board of this part of the administrative routine. 

Bay City, Mich. The school board has adopted a policy of keeping 
substitute teachers actively employed thruout the year. It has been ordered 
that such teachers shall be assigned to the work of coaching backward 
students when not engaged in filling the places of absent teachers. In the 
past substitute teachers filled temporary vacancies and were paid only for 
the time they worked. 

The Elkhart, Ind., school board has decided to carry casualty insurance 
on the entire teaching corps and janitor force. The new Indiana workmen’s 
compensation law, which goes into effect in September, 1915, includes 
public employes and makes school boards liable for injuries. 

Ely, Minn. Beginning September ist, a normal training department 
will be established in the high school. Students who complete the course 
will be entitled to first-grade certificates enabling them to teach in any of 
the rural schools. The state will hold itself responsible for a part of the 
expense. 

The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund Exhibit of Chicago’s open-air 
schools, at present on display at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco, has been awarded the grand prize, first honors in school 
hygiene; second prize, and the gold badge or third prize. The exhibit was 
prepared and installed by Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley, general superintend- 
ept of the Associated Charities of Chicago, and an official of the Bliza- 
beth McCormick Open-air School. 

Progressive measures have been adopted in Hays City, Kans. A free 
dental clinic is maintained and social centers, supervised playgrounds, 
organized athletics and a system of medical inspection have been put into 
operation. The entire school system has been turned over to the Fort 
Hays State Normal School as a “pedagogical laboratory.” 

Thirty-five veteran teachers were recently pensioned by the California 
State Board of Education. Each had served a term of thirty years in 
active teaching in the schools of the state. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has increased the salary of the 
school architects, Messrs. Van Ryn & De Gelleke. A report of the building 
committee shows that the firm prepared plans and specifications and super- 
vised the erection of buildings costing in excess of a million dollars. The 
total cost of their services including wages of draftsmen was less than 
$24,500. 

The Department of Superintendence of the Philadelphia schools, con- 
sisting of Supt. Wm. C. Jacobs, Associate Supt. A. H. Raub and Building 
Superintendent J. H. Cook, on July 13th submitted a report to the board 
on the sanitary conditions of the schools. The report covers practically 
every improvement needed in school buildings as well as an estimate of 
the cost of the work. 

The aim of the board is to undertake immediately the task of placing 
the buildings in the best possible sanitary condition. At the present time, 
improvements are in progress which will cost approximately $250,000. 
These include improvements in plumbing, ventilation and lighting. In 
many buildings, where the structures are well preserved, and the rooms 
are light and airy, it has been impossible to obtain high standards of 
sanitation because of the lack of sewerage facilities in the neighborhood. 
On the whole, it is estimated that very few buildings are in a serious 
condition. 








Number 7 
Teacher’ s 
Demonstrating 


—they are 
good tables 
with 

long life 
built right in 


1916 shows marked advances in the build- 
ing of all kinds of School Furniture. 





q This is particularly noticeable in the Christian- 
sen Domestic Science Tables which are coming 
out with the new ‘“Clincher-Joined Tops’’— 
a Christiansen feature—or, if preferred, Christian- 
sen Magnesium Enamel Tops which are fully 
guaranteed to neither warp, crack nor absorb 
moisture. 


q The Teacher’s Demonstrating Table shown 
here is a good illustration of some of the agree- 
able surprises-to be found in the new catalog 
22 of the Christiansen Line—the style book in 
school needs. 


q Take good notice of the comfortable swing- 
seat, and, especially of the ample knee space 
between the seat and table. See what a gener- 
ous working top has been providéd and what 
roomy drawers and cupboard. Everything 
as handy as can be and nothing lacking. 


g Now, before you decide upon anything— 


definitely—be sure to consult the Christiansen 
Complete Line. You'll be interested. 
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BUILDING INSPECTION REQUIRED. 

A law passed at the last session of the Texas 
state legislature requires the inspection of all 
schoolhouses and other public buildings to be 
erected in the Lone Star State at a cost exceed- 
ing $25,000. The law, which became effective, 
creates a State Bureau of Masonry, Public Build- 
ings and Works Inspection with full power to 
supervise the construction of buildings. 

The law provides in part: 

“The State Inspector of Masonry, Public Build- 
ings and Works is hereby authorized and it is 
made his duty to inspect all plans and specifica- 
tions for public buildings and structures and addi- 
tions thereto that are to be constructed by con- 
tract or otherwise for the counties, cities, muni- 
cipalities and other political subdivisions of the 
State of Texas prior to the time such plans and 
specifications are adopted, and he shall aid such 
commissioners’ court, city commission, board of 
aldermen, city manager, school board, committee, 
person or persons having in charge the prepara- 
tion for the construction of any and all public 
buildings, structures and additions thereto ... 
and he shall have full and final superintendence 
over all such buildings. Provided that 
this act shall not apply to any public buildings, 
structures or additions thereto the contract price 
of which is less than twenty-five thousand 
($25,000) dollars. 

“There shall be set aside a sum equal to one 
(1) per cent of the contract price or estimated cost 
of each building structure or addition thereto to 
he constructed by the person in charge 
and said one per cent of the contract price shall 
be forwarded immediately prior to the beginning 
of such work, to the State Treasurer, to be held 
intact for the purpose of defraying the salaries. 


“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 


but we still have on hand a considerable 
stock of McIntosh Honest Lanterns, and 


We'll appreciate your co-operation, how- 
ever, and be able to give you better service, 
if you'll get your order in just as early as 
possible, even if you don’t want delivery 


Write us for any further information 
needed, or for bids, quotations, etc. 
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by the State Inspector of Masonry, Buildings and 
Works, and his assistants, in the performance of 
their duties as required by this act.” 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


Atlanta, Ga. The office of superintendent of 
buildings and repairs has been created. Mr. W. 
W. Lotspeich has been appointed with an annual 
salary of $1,800. The new official is to organize 
the work of maintenance and repairs to build- 
ings, and is to have general supervision of janl- 
tors. 


Plans for schoolhouses to be erected in the 
state of Illinois must be passed upon and ap- 
proved by the state superintendent of schools, 
the state architect and the state board of health, 
according to the requirements of a law passed at 
the recent session of the legislature. The act is 
intended especially to secure in all new buildings 
a minimum standard of safety and sanitation, and 
to obviate the continuance of common mistakes in 
arrangement, lighting, ventilation and sanitation. 


Bay City, Mich. The school board has recently 
outlined the duties of the business agent in con- 
nection with the publication of a manual of rules 
The business agent will purchase supplies ordered 
by the board and perform all duties pertaining 
to the office. He will submit orders and requisi- 
tions for supplies to the superintendent, who will 
pass upon them before they are presented to the 
board for final approval.- The business agent 
will co-operate with the superintendent in all 
matters affecting the health, comfort and ad- 
vancement of pupils. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The city attorney has ad- 
vised the school board that it may in effect, re- 
quire contractors to pay union wages by a pro- 
vision in its contracts for a “prevailing wage,” 
A direct attempt to establish union wages has 
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been held to be class legislation by the Wiscon- 
sin courts. The same result may be attained by 
a “prevailing wage” clause. 

A statewide movement for better rural school- 
houses, particularly in sections where the schools 
are consolidated, is reported from Iowa. Nearly 
fifty buildings are under construction, or are pro- 
posed, costing an average of $35,000. A feature 
of the structures is the universal provision for 
instruction in manual training, agriculture and 
domestic science. 

The special committee of the Florida Associa- 
tion of Architects has adopted a resolution to 
the effect that the architects and their organiza- 
tions are willing to give their assistance to the 
educational department of the state in its plans 
for increasing the school building facilities of 
the state. 

The resolution requests that members of the 
association draw up plans, drawings and esti- 
mates of cost of one-room, two-room and three- 
room buildings. Such plans are to be approved 
by a committee from the association who will be 
empowered to present a report and selection to 
the state department of education for publication 
and use. The selected plans will be presented as 
a gift of the Florida association. 

Houston, Tex. Supt. P. W. Horn has issued 
his annual report for the year just closed. The 
total number of pupils enrolled in the schools 
was 17,753 and the number of teachers employed 
was 480. There are 41 school buildings with a 
property value of $1,444,750, 

Duluth, Minn. An administration building to 
house the board, the clerk and the superintend- 
ent of schools is proposed next year. The esti- 
mated cost of the building is $20,000. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The annual report of Presi- 
dent D. B. Oliver of the schcol ooard, shows that 
there has been a 25 per cent increase over last 
year in attendance at school activities of all 
grades, and an increase of over a million dol- 
lars in the value of the school plant. The pres- 
ent valuation is $18,286,630. The bonded debt is 
now $8,588,000, and during the year the bonded 
debt of former school boards was decreased 
$165,000. In addition the school department 
paid off $15,432 of the mortgage debts and notes. 
The expenditures on school buildings for safety 
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A Terrible Calamity Will Occur 





About September 7 


Your teacher and pupils will be on hand but no equipment. Save the situation as much as possible 


= ORDER YOUR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NOW FROM = = 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, 








Muskegon, Michigan 


We have prep.red for the rush, have been building stock since January Ist and are now shipping two and 


three carloads every day. 


and sanitation amounted to $86,088. A total of 
$307,257 is expended monthly for the salaries 
of 3,184 school employes. 

Muncie, Ind. The office of inspector of school 
buildings has been created by the board. Mr. 
Adam Kuhn has been appointed. He will super- 
intend the repairing of buildings, the overhaul- 
ing of boilers and will have complete charge of 
the janitors and caretakers of the school build- 
ings. The salary will be $1,000 per year. 

Payson, Ill. A school to be called the Charles 
Seymour Memorial School, will be erected at a 
cost of $30,000. The school is to be erected as 
a memorial to the son of Mr. Henry Seymour, 
who was accidentally killed on May 22nd. 

San Antonio, Tex. The school board plans to 
purchase portable buildings to house the over- 
flow in the various school buildings. According 
to a report of the board’s census taker, the 
scholastic population for the ensuing year will be 
23,400 pupils. 

Gary, Ind. The school board has begun the 
preparation of a budget for the school expenses 
during the coming year for the purpose of hold- 
ing the expenditures within the income from 
taxes, The appropriation will be divided among 
the schools and the directors of the respective 
buildings will be held accountable for the proper 
expenditure of money. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board has dis- 
continued the free use of school buildings for 
school, civic and neighborhood meetings. Organ- 
zations desiring the use of scnooirooms will be 
required to pay $2 per room to cover the actual 
expenses. 

New York, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted a resolution of the committee on by-laws 
Providing for the taking of inventories by prin- 
Ctipals of the public schools. The rule reads: 
“During the last week of June, of each year, 
every teacher or other person in charge of a 
tfoom or other part of ‘a school building, or annex, 
Who has the custody of any personal property 
belonging to the board, shall under the direc- 
lon of the principal, make a complete inventory, 
in duplicate, of such property, upon blanks fur- 
hished by the superintendent of school supplies. 
The inventory and the duplicate, each of which 


shall contain a receipt signed by the janitor, 
shall at the close of school, be given to the 
principal, who shall forward one complete set, 
bound or attached together, to the superintend- 
ent of school supplies.” 

Providence, R. I. The department of public 
works of the city council and the school com- 
mittee, in co-operation with the Mayor, have en- 
tered into an agreement for the construction of 
school buildings. The commissioner of public 
buildings will draw the preliminary interior 
plans and the heating plan, the public service 
engineer the electrical plans and the plumbing 
inspector the plumbing plans. The city prop- 
erty committee will continue to select the archi- 
tect who will draw the general plans. The pres- 
ent agreement settles a controversy which had 





CARLOS M. COLE, 
Superintendent of Schools elect, 
Denver, Colo. 


Our factory is not tied up with big special jobs. 


been going on ever since the matter of a new 
high school has been discussed. {t is believed 
the plan will result in a saving of about $10,000 
to the city with the assurance of capable work in 
exterior designing, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The annual report of CGC. L. 
Wooldrige, superintendent of buildings, shows 
how money is expended on the repair and up- 
keep of school buildings. The total cost of labor 
and material during the past year was $178,- 
781.65, the cost of labor being $117,241.05 and 
that of material $61,540.60. Brick, plaster and 
cement work and other emergency contract work 
cost $16,875.64, bringing the total for repairs to 
$195,657.29. The average number of workmen 
employed was 101, at an average daily wage 
earned by all of $3.80. 

For each dollar expended, the amount was 
divided up as follows: Labor, material, super- 
intendence and overhead, inspectors’ car fare, 
fumigations, emergency contracts. Each dollar 
spent in each trade, for labor and material, was 
divided as follows: Carpenters, for labor and 
material; plumbers for labor and material; elec- 
tricians, for labor and material; painters, for 
labor and material; tinners, for labor and ma- 
terial; gardeners, for labor and material; shade 
repairmen, for labor and material; furniture re- 
pairmen for labor and material; miscellaneous 
for labor and material. 


Taking 1,000 points as the highest rating for 
the physical condition of the schools, and basing 
this on construction, efficiency in plan, fire risk, 
heating, ventilating and sanitation plants, 
natural and artificial light, furniture and play- 
grounds, the report shows that the general 
average for 1914 was 660; for 1913, 646; for 
1912, 623; and for 1911, 592. In comparing the 
physical condition for 1913 and 1914, it is shown 
that of all the school buildings—141—only 57 
are above the 70 per cent mark in efficiency. 

New York, N. Y. The school board has desig- 
nated ten school buildings to be used for regis- 
tration and polling places. Two buildings in each 
of the five boroughs will be opened for the 


primary election, registration and the November 
election. 
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Price complete $30 — $47.50 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

Under the direction of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, the Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational 
Education has perfected plans for the establish- 
ment of continuation schools as required by the 
Cox Child Labor Law. 

Reports from the various schoo] districts of the 
Commonwealth indicate that there are 42,167 
minors between the ages of 14 and 16 now em- 
ployed. Of this number, 23,000 are employed in 
Philadelphia. Allegheny County reports employ- 
ment certificates as being in the hands of 5,005 
minors between the ages of 14 and 16. 

To handle this number of children it will re- 
quire about five hundred teachers. To provide 
this large number of teachers summer schools 
have been opened in Philadelphia, Reading, 
Scranton, Altoona, Pittsburgh and Erie. 

Free tuition and supplies are furnished by the 
state to teachers, both men and women, holding 
a certificate valid in Pennsylvania and having 
taught one or more years within the Common- 
wealth. Those approved for entrance to the 
schools pay living expenses and transportation 
from their homes to the school and return. 

The courses given in the summer schools for 
the training of teachers for the continuation 
schools consist of industrial English, industrial 
geography, industrial civics, hygiene for the 
worker, industrial arithmetic, industrial book- 
keeping and industrial drawing. 

These schools opened on the 19th day of July, 
1915, and continue in session 5% days a week. 
They close August 13, 1915. 

On, or about the 13th of November, 1915, in 
various sections of the state, examinations will 
be given in the subjects ‘aught in the summer 
schools. Teachers passing « tisfactory examina- 
tions and having had three or more years’ teach- 


Clear Pictures—Simple 
Operation—Variety of Uses 


These are the three vital features of a projec- 
tion lantern—and they reach their maximum 
in the wide range of models of the 


Bausch lomb 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


For average class room work the Model C (illustrated) 
is an ideal equipment for lantern slide use. 
the new gas-filled Mazda Lamp—automatic and giv- 
ing the utmost illumination required. Simple in 
operation and perfect in both optics and mechanics. 


Other models— for projecting opaque objects $35 


Write for information and for interesting 
descriptive circulars{about_Balopticons. 


Bausch 3 lomb Optical ©. 
551 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading Makers in America of Microscopes, Photographic Lenses, Binoculars 
and other high grade optical products. 
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ing experience will be granted a grade “A” cer- 
tificate which will entitle them to teach in any 
continuation school operated in Pennsylvania. 
All teachers passing a satisfactory examination 
and having had from one to three years’ teaching 
experience, will be granted a grade “B”’ certificate 
which will entitle them to teach in any continua- 
tion school of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In the general appropriation bill, passed by the 
Pennsylvania legislature, one million dollars was 
provided for the next two years for the purposes 
of equalizing educational opportunities and en- 
couraging and promoting vocational and practi- 
cal education, as the needs of the Commonwealth 
require. The state board proposes to assist 
materially the school districts in which approved 
continuation schools are established. This will 
be done by giving to each school district a sum 
of money, the amount of which will be based 
upon the number of teachers employed in con- 
tinuation schools and on the expenditures for the 
equipment necessary for the conduct of these 
schools. 

These additional funds will be given to the 
various school districts in which continuation 
schools will be established in order that they 
may give additional compensation to the teachers 
in these schools because of the special service 
and qualifications required of these teachers. 

It is the intention of the state educational! 
authorities to limit the number of pupils in 
charge of a teacher at one time to twenty. 


Startling discrepancies in the census of eligible 
school children as taken this year by the New 
Orleans Board of Education and that taken four 
years ago by the City Assessors has emphasized 
the suggestions made by State Superintendent 
Harris and the New Orleans School Board and 


THE BEMIS STANDARD VISE 


Strong—Positive—Durable and 


It doesn’t break, slip or let go. 


It has the advantages of the continuous screw vise 
and is as rapid as the so called quick acting 


It is not an experiment but has been thoroly tried 
out and perfected. 


| Made with or without dog for holding work on 
| top of bench. 


The very thing to replace your worn out wooden 
vises at small expense. 


| Send for circular. 


| A. 


72 Commercial St. 


L. BEMIS 


Worcester, Mass. 





superintendents that the state appropriations 
should not be based on the census of eligible 
children but rather on the school attendance. 


The number of educable children between the 
ages of six and eighteen years as enumerated by 
a corps of census takers employed by the New 
Orleans Board of Education in the parish of 
Orleans is 81,734. Four years ago a census taken 
by the Board of Assessors showed a total of about 
115,000. The committee appointed by the School 
Board to take the census declared most positively 
that the count is correct. 

The newspapers have criticised both the count 
made by the School Board enumerators and that 
made four years ago. They declare that while 
the count made four years ago was evidently 
padded by the assessors or else taken without due 
care and estimated or guessed at in many in- 
stances, that taken by the School Board is short 
of the total number of children. It is absolutely 
certain that there has been no decline in the popu- 
lation and the most conservative estimates are 
that New Orleans has now a population of 350,000. 


It has been pointed out that the census enumer- 
ators of the School Board were much hampered 
in being called upon to take more data than the 
Assessors were required to take. The School 
Zoard thought it advisable at the time the census 
was being taken of children between six and 
eighteen years of age to gather at the same time 
information as to the number of blind, deaf oF 
crippled children. The enumerators also asked 
information as to whether the child was attend 
ing school and where. It has been suggested that 
asking so many questions may have had the 
result of many parents evading giving full infor- 
mation as to the number of children on the 
premises. 

The most unfortunate effect of the falling off 
of some 35,000 names of educable children in the 
parish of New Orleans will be that the board will 
receive between $60,000 and $70,000 less revenue 
this year on that account. 


A recheck of many wards made in the hope 
that glaring discrepancies might have been found 
only increased the total 1,720 names over the 
total first reported to the board which was 80,014. 

The school system of Kansas City, Mo., will be 
enriched with the opening of the fall term, thru 
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THE QUESTION IN AUGUST 


asked by almost every school board is 


CAN THE TUEC VACUUM CLEANER BE 
INSTALLED BEFORE SEPTEMBER 10TH? 


OUR ANSWER 


RUSH your order in now as we are equipped to render 
extraordinary service under extraordinary conditions. 


Have your school equipped with a vacuum cleaner 


for the coming school year that really CLEANS, and 
one that you can depend upon. 


School Boards all over the United States have been surprised at 
the service rendered on Rush Orders. 


Explain your wants and we shall be pleased to advise you 


The United Electric Company 





the establishment of the Polytechnic Institute in 
the old Central Building. The school is centrally 
located and will offer instruction in the regular 
high school subjects as well as technical courses 
in engineering, vocational courses in commercial 
branches, printing and the mechanical trades. 

The classes will be arranged to give students 
the benefits of special work in vocational subjects 
while they are pursuing the regular high school 
subjects. Opportunity will also be afforded the 
students who have completed the high school, to 
take up technical, vocational or collegiate sub- 
jects not generally included in the curriculums 
of secondary schools. The present school year 
will be devoted to the first year of college work 
only. 

Students who complete the work in English, 
History, Ancient or Modern Languages, will be 
given credit by the University of Missouri. Stu- 
dents must show that they have graduated from 
the high school and must present entrance re- 
quirements as specified. 

The school board of Lewiston, Ida., conducted 
during July and August a six-weeks’ summer 
continuation term. The manual training, garden- 
ing and physical training departments have 
been in full operation. Nearly three hundred 
pupils have been engaged in home gardening, 
poultry raising, etc. 

Scranton, Pa. The school board has _ reap- 
pointed 192 grade teachers who had previously 
complied with the order to take a written test 
on McMurry’s How to Study. Three hundred and 
eighty teachers were not reappointed. 

Elgin, Ill. Playgrounds were conducted by 
trained supervisors in the school yards and pub- 
lic parks during the summer months. 

Manchester, N. H. Upon the suggestion of 
Supt. C. W. Bickford, the school board has in- 
troduced semi-annual graduations for the. grade 
and high schools. 

Auburn, Me. The school board has adopted 
the seven-and-five plan providing for seven grades 
in the elementary schools and two junior and 
three senior years for the high school. The 
change eliminates the nine-and-four plan former- 
ly in operation. 

Omaha, Neb. The office of dean of girls has 
been created by the school board at the Central 
High School. Miss Jessie L. Towne has been 


appointed. The position carries a salary of $2,000 
per annum. 


The California state pension fund for teachers 
from July, 1915, to June, 1916, will amount to 
$127,590.39, or an increase of approximately 
$25,000 over that of last year. Of this amount, 
San Francisco will receive almost 25 per cent, 
pensioned educators of the city receiving $38,- 
974.20. At present, 340 former California teach- 
ers are receiving pensions from the state. 


Boston, Mass. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
F. B. Dyer, the school board has approved the 
introduction of Spanish in connection with the 
commercial courses of the high schools. A num- 
ber of districts will be designated where the 
students may have an opportunity to take the 
subjects. 


Mr. August Kuhs of St. Louis has been ac- 
quitted of the criminal charge of profiting from 
a real estate transaction as a member of the St. 
Lcuis board of education. The case arose from 
information which Mr. Kuhs was alleged to have 
given to his son and to another real estate man, 
by which the two were enabled to sell to the 
board a piece of property to be used in the erec- 
tion of a high school. The deal netted the men 
$11,500. Mr. Kuhs denied all wrong doing. 


On July 12th, Mr. Kuhs was ousted as a mem- 
ber of the board of education and was ordered 
by the Circuit Court to pay back to the board 
$11,500 profit he was alleged to have made 
illegally in the sale of a high school site to the 
board of which he was a member. The Circuit 
Court’s decision holding Kuhs gullty, was direct- 
ly contrary to the former decision in a criminal 
suit brought against him on similar charges. 


Woonsocket, R. I. Traffic warning signs have 
been placed in position near the public and 
parochial schools of the city as a protection to 
the children. 


Boston, Mass. The school board has entered 
into an agreement with Harvard University thru 
which 25 school teachers will receive a free 
course at Harvard on educational supervision. 
In return, the Boston school authorities will 
allow 25 students of Harvard to study and ob- 
serve méthods followed in the model school of 
the Boston Normal School. 


CANTON, OHIO 





Lancaster, Pa. Semi-annual promotions will 
be put into operation during the ensuing year. 
Lincoln, Neb. The school board has fixed the 


tuition rate for the high and grade schools at $36 
per year, 


Boston, Mass. The school board has ruled 
that the tuition rates for non-resident pupils 
shall be $218 in the Normal School, $86 in the 
latin and high schools, $43 in the elementary 
schools, $134 in the Boston Clerical School, $9 
in the Summer Review High School, $5 in the 
Summer Review Elementary school, $19 in the 
Evening High School and $18 in the Evening 
Elementary School. 


In a report given out July 2, 1915, on the ex- 
penditures of the city of New York in connec- 
tion with the maintenance and operation of the 
Department of Education, from 1899 to 1914, Con- 
troller William A. Prendergast pointed out that 
there has been an increase of $20,736,104.82 in 
the expenditures of the general school fund 
from $9,300,249.28 in 1899 to $30,036,354.10 in 1914 
The special school fund expenditures increased 
$4,800,929 in the same period, from $2,506,749.94 
to $7,307,679.60. 


The report was made by Robert B. McIntyre, 
supervising statistician and examiner. Of the 
total of $497,000,000 in bonds issued by the city 
during the above period for all purposes, $106,- 
180,030.72, or over 21 per cent, was used for the 
acquisition of school sites, erection of school 
buildings, and extensions, and the equipment 
thereof. The expenditures from the general 
school fund show large percentages of increase, 
the largest of which is for cooking, which shows 
an increase of 483.31 per cent. Other increases 
are: Drawing, manual training, and shop work, 
275.73 per cent; high schools, 208.37 per cent; 
kindergartens, 176.09 per cent; training school, 
147.77 per cent, and evening schools, 127.77 per 
cent, 

Clinton, Mass. The superintendent of schools 
has put the advance promotion plan into opera- 
tion. Pupils who were promoted in June were 
assigned their places in the next grade and their 
names enrolled in the teachers’ registers. The 
system permits the pupils to begin work in the 
fall as soon as they have received their books 
and assignments of lessons. 
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DOUBLE SESSIONS FOR KINDERGAR- 
TENS. 

The Board of Superintendents of the New York 
board of education, in May, 1915, adopted a reso- 
lution to the effect that the number of children 
in charge of a kindergarten teacher be increased 
to forty, that the kindergartens have two sessions 
and that the minimum enrollment for new classes 
be increased to 25 pupils. 

Associate Superintendent C. E. Meleney, in a 
special report to the board, dissented from the 
action of the Superintendents. In commenting 
on the number of children in charge of one 
teacher, Mr. Meleney says: 

“I do not approve kindergartens of forty chil- 
dren in charge of one teacher. The whole teach- 
ing profession has contended for small classes in 
all grades. In the high school, classes of over 
35 pupils are considered too large, tho for 
financial reasons some classes are larger. In all 
elementary grades we have constantly advocated 
classes of not over forty pupils. In the kinder- 
gartens we have been able to keep down the 
register and to provide an equipment for not 
more than thirty pupils. It is a mistake to 
break down the principle and the practice for 
which contention has been made in the only 
grades of elementary schools that have thus far 
been safeguarded.” 

In speaking of the time element in the kinder- 
garten, he says: “Children in the kindergarten 
must be dealt with as individuals and in small 
groups. Each one must be studied separately 
and guided, directed and taught from the in- 
dividual standpoint. The various exercises have 
to be of short duration and much time is re- 
quired to secure the response of each child. The 
control of hands in working with the various 
materials is difficult for children and requires 
patience and close attention by the teacher. The 
adjustment of tables and chairs and of material 
requires the constant attention and watchfulness 
of the teacher. Small numbers are absolutely 
necessary for successful operations.” 

In speaking of the number of sessions a kinder- 


garten should have, Mr. Meleney says: “I dis- 
approve the proposition to require each kinder- 
garten teacher to conduct two different kinder- 
gartens, one in the forenoon and one in 
the afternoon. This would require each 
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Every time there is a school house fire the lives of some- 
one’s little children are jeopardized. Failure to protect and 
safeguard our children in the public schools and colleges from 
fire, the greatest destructive agent known to mankind, is a 
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AND TRIM in a building, the organic structure of which is 
fireproof, makes the building absolutely fireproof and fire-safe 
—fireproof in fact and not in name only. 


We are the originators of Hollow Metal Doors and Trim 
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FOR SCHOOLS” which is now ready for distribution and 


which will tell you how to provide safety and protection for 
the school children of the present and future generations. 
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kindergartner to teach five hours each day with- 
out any assistance, and if each kindergarten 
class contained forty children, there would be 
eighty individuals to be taught and trained by 
one teacher. It would be necessary to use the 
time before and after sessions for the prepara- 
tion of material and the care of individual work. 
The present plan of having two teachers for 
two classes of children, one responsible for each 
class and one serving as assistant alternately, 
is better than the proposed plan. The latter 
would require that the present force be divided, 
half being assigned to primary classes. For such 
work, they are unprepared and they have no 
license to teach in such grades.” 

In commenting on the formation and discon- 
tinuance of kindergarten classes, Mr. Meleney has 
this to say: “It is proposed in case a school 
has an odd number of kindergartens that some of 
the teachers conduct classes in two different 
schools. This is not practicable and would work 
a hardship to the teacher. The placing of the 
teacher on a supplementary list for assignment 
to other duties would occasion complications. I 
believe that economy could be practiced thru 
the consolidation of small kindergartens or the 
elimination of classes, when the number of chil- 
dren is not sufficient to justify the continuance 
of the classes. The establishment of the age 
limit at five years would also reduce the number 
of new kindergartens.” 


HOLD A MODEL SCHOOL BOARD MEET- 
ING. 

As an object lesson to the school directors of 
Santa Fe County, a model school board meeting 
was recently held at Santa Fe in which officers 
cf the State Department of Public Instruction 
participated. The meeting was particularly in- 
tended to illustrate the methods of anpointing 
teachers and, in general, of conducting rural 
school affairs. 

Filadelfo Baca, assistant superintendent of the 
department of public instruction, presided as 
chairman of the meeting; Prof. Rupert F. 
Asplund, chief clerk of the department of educa- 
tion, was clerk and Mrs. Brumback, who is con- 
ducting the institute, was the third member of 
the board. 





The board at once organized and the spectators 
were given a bird’s eye view, first of the way the 
minutes of a meeting should be kept. The point 
was brought out that a meeting of this kind 
should be held once a month in the presence of 
the school teacher and at the schoolhouse. The 
school teacher on this occasion was Prof. J. H. 
Dowden, of Gallup, who is assisting at the county 
institute. 

After the reports for the year were read, the 
“teacher” was summoned before the board and 
asked to explain why the enrollment was good 
and the attendance poor. He explained that the 
district was “sparsely settled.” 

This answer is familiar to the eyes of all those 
who read letters from rural school teachers. 

As the “teacher” announced to the board he 
was about to leave for another school at an ad- 
vanced salary. The board at once set to work to 
fill the vacancy. Letters from various applicants 
were read and some astonishing reasons were 
cataloged as to why they should be chosen: 
Political, because of family connection, and s0 
forth. 

Passing the letters around the members of the 
board read them carefully and put quite a num- 
her on the ineligible list because of poor spelling, 
bad grammar and attempts to bring in politics. 
One letter was from a man who said that he had 
formerly been a barber, had lost his job and 
thought he might as well teach school. 

After demonstrating clearly which considera- 
tions should really hold weight with a board of 
directors in making the appointment of a school 
teacher, the board finally granted the application 
to Miss Dorothy White because she could speak 
English and Spanish, possessed a normal school 
education, and had experience in rural school 
work. From her letter it was ascertained that 
she had gone to a rural school district in Ber- 
nalillo county and had found five pupils in the 
school. Instead of letting well enough alone and 
explaining the small attendance was due to the 
sparsely settled district, she set to work to get 
pupils and build up the attendance to sixty-five. 

Miss White, who is teaching at the institute 
here, was called before the board to answer ques- 
tions on the best method of gleaning information 
from candidates. 
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School SoandSournal 


FARADAY FIRE ALARM 
APPARATUS 


Schoolhouse and College Buildings 


FARADAY ELECTRICALLY-SUPERVISED FIRE 
ALARM APPARATUS is the STANDARD for School- 


house and College installations. 


‘*DSS’’ FARADAY FIRE ALARM CABINET (as 
shown in cut) is an electrically-supervised closed-cir- 
cuit system operated from the electric light or power 
mains without battery by selective-code-ringing-sig- 
nal-boxes, indicating by powerful tap signals on 
single-stroke gongs, location of box from which sig- 
nal originates. 


The absolute reliability of FARADAY CON- 
TROL- CABINETS, FARADAY GONGS and FARA- 
DAY BOXES as well as the simplicity of installation- 
detail, are a guarantee of positive operation at all 
times. 


In a FARADAY FIRE ALARM SYSTEM, main- 
circuits, box-circuits and gong-circuits are constant- 
ly under electrical test; trouble of any nature, on 





any part of system, or failure of operative current, is 
“DSS” FARADAY CONTROL-CABINET automatically indicated by ringing of Trouble Bell. 


WE GUARANTEE FARADAY FIRE ALARM APPARATUS AGAINST MECHANICAL 
AND ELECTRICAL DEFECTS FOR A PERIOD OF 2 YEARS FROM DATE OF SALE, 
AND FURTHER, IN CONTRACT-FORM GUARANTEE ITS ACCEPTANCE BY STATE 
OR CITY AUTHORITIES, WHEN INSTALLATION OF SAME IS MADE IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH RULES OF THE DEPARTMENTS HAVING JURISDICTION. 


Engineering advice free if you’ll specify that contractor shall use FARADAY Fire Alarm Apparatus. 


Send for Bulletin 418 — it will give you valuable information on interior fire alarm systems of latest 
approved types. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON 


siti P Sole Distributers 23 Murray St. Seattle: 
Northern Electric Company, for. 27 Warren St. H. G. BEHNEMAN, 617 Fourth Avenue 
LIMITED of Canada 141 W. 36th St. Len Anciiec: 
MONTREAL, HALIFAX, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER, 
REGINA, CALGARY, EDMONTON, VICTORIA. NEW YORK, U. S, A, RALPH B. CLAPP, 600 San Fernando Bldg. 


SEE “‘SWEETS”’ 1915-PAGES 1460 to 1467-‘‘SWEETS” 1915 
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WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 


There are many reasons why this 


locker is most suitable for all 
clothes locker purposes. 
say much here, and what we might 
say, in print, wouldn’t convince 
you to any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers 


we will deliver, 


delight you. SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Milwaukee Office: 
40 MARTIN 8ST. 


MARKING TEACHING EFFICIENCY. 


Is there any value in the rating of teachers 
to show degrees of efficiency? Altho educational 
experts have argued for many years that there 
is a distinct value, the Teachers’ Council of New 
York City holds that such rating is useless and 
unjust. The argument of the Council is of more 
than passing interest as a teacher’s view of an 
administrative problem. It reads in part: 

The committee is opposed to the continuation 
of the use of the symbols A, B plus, B, C, D, as 
marks designating the proficiency or non-pro- 
ficiency of the teachers in the schools of the City 
of New York. 

There is little or no justification for the use of 
A, B, C marking system, which is an abbreviation 
of excellent, very good, good, which in turn is an 
abbreviation of 100 per cent, 80 per cent, etc. 

The fact apparently lost sight of in rating 
teachers by those in authority is that those whom 
they mark are adults in the practice of a pro- 
fession. And while it may be essential to rate 
pupils according to progress made, or even teach- 
ers in training, once they enter the profession of 
teaching the need of rating disappears. 

The teacher is either proficient or she is not. 
If she is proficient, no rating should be neces- 
sary; if she is not proficient, her employment 
should cease. 

Assuming that a mark is necessary to guide 
those in authority for future reference, there 
should be one, or at most only two, marks— 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory. 

Ratings are not standardized nor can they be 
under present conditions. One man’s “A” may 
be equivalent to another man’s “B”, so that in 
themselves neither to teachers or supervisors 
have these ratings any real value. Perhaps, if 
the teacher wishes to advance, these ratings sud- 


denly take on fictitious value—a value apart from 
anything inherent in the marks. This is unjust, 
for unless the rating “A” or “C” has the same 
value thruout t entire system it is unfair to 
rate at all. More no teacher can be sure of 


the same rating in two successive schools. 
A teacher doing excel: vork in Publie School 
X may be transferred to ic School Y, and, tho 
her work may be just as acc » the mark may 
not be so satisfactory. 


RIGHT IN YOUR 
OFFICE, free of all expense to you, 
charges prepaid, a finished sample show- 
ing the construction and finish of our 
lockers. You can examine it carefully 
and return at our expense, the carrying 
charges to be paid at this end. Then 
you'll know what GOOD lockers are like. 

You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW 

WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing 

—the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED CORNERS 

—YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. 

you'll see a high class locker at a low class price, which will surprise and 


We can’t 


In fact, 


Ny ee 


Send today for our free 
book “A necessary tool for 
every school.” It is a differ- 
ent book---and holds especial 


interest for superintendents 
and board members. 
just how the new and wonderful 
mimeograph, by a new and econom- 
ical process, duvlicates typewritten 
forms, letters, drawings, etc., quicker 
and better than they have ever been 
done before. Sent---without charge 


Also it shows 


---to any school---on request. 
A.B. Dick Company, 380 Dick Build- 
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Custom seems to demand in some schools that 
there should be a certain number of A’s, B’s and 
B plus’s. Comparisons that those in authority 
are forced to make are provocative of petty jeal- 
ousies among teachers and frequently interfere 
with the ambition and best work of the painstak- 
ing teacher, and the ultimate effect on the in- 
dividual is bad. 

The logical result of this is a poorer quality of 
teaching, which cannot help being reflected in 
the child. 

Then, too, the number and variety of subjects 
taught in our schools would seem to preclude the 
possibility of any one superintendent or prin- 
cipal being sufficiently familiar with them to rate 
teachers justly or honestly on an A, B, C basis; 
whereas he could by inspection and good judg- 
ment decide whether the work was in the main 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 

The Superintendents themselves in a reply to 
an “attack” on them by Professor Elliott admit 
there is a “need of a more uniform scale of 
measurement.” The following is quoted from 
pages 109 and 110 of the “Reply of the Superin- 
tendents” to Dr. Elliott: 

“The table prepared by Dr. Elliott compares the 
ratings filed by principals and district superin- 
tendents on the same schools, selected from five 
boroughs in a mechanical way. Some interesting 
results are shown. Four-tenths of one per cent. 
of the teachers (1,984) are rated C in discipline 
by district superintendents, and six-tenths of one 
per cent. are rated C in instruction. Eleven per 
cent. are rated AA, #4. e., A in instruction and A 
in discipline. There is, however, great variation 
in the different boroughs as to the proportion of 
teachers rated AA. Thus: 


Ji oth ONAL Eee wis 4 004 6 2.9% 
EE PI See Pere 5.8% 
ED 55 Kars 05's 4084 cron #4 0 6 8.3% 
EN ne. sg G0.4)h kuois's 4 6 0:40.04 11.9% 
ee ik. Eds > tad. 16.2% 


“That is, the Manhattan superintendents find 
eight times as many teachers entitled to AA as 
the Bronx superintendents do. It must in candor 
be admitted that these variations point to the 
need of a more uniform scale of measurement. 

“The ratings by principals show similar varia- 
tions. The teachers rated AA by them in the 


ing, Chicago---New York. 





several boroughs are in the following ratios: 


Slog du cue sds eaatees 15.8% 
ae ere ne. 19.3% 
CR .&: . Sud isis. @4.44 4 ERE 26.8% 
Per eee 31.0% 
SS PPT tee 51.3% 


“From this it will be seen that a teacher in 
Queens has an excellent chance of getting a 
double A from her principal, but rather a poor 
chance of winning the same mark of approval 
from the district superintendent. In Manhattan 
she is in high favor with both her supervisory 
officials.” 

On page 112 of the same report the Superin- 
tendents say: 

“When we recall the fact that teaching is both 
an art and a science, we shall cease to wonder 
at the variations of these estimates (differences 
between principals’ and superintendents’ ratings 
and differences between principals’ and princi- 
pals’ ratings). Insofar as teaching is art, the 
qualitative judgment prevails, and accurate 
measurement is not possible. There is no 
measuring scale known to man which can tell 
with certainty that one artist should be rated B 
and another B plus.” 

If this be so, why force this system of rating 
on teachers? Again, quoting from the same re- 
port, page 112: 

“So much depends upon taste, which is purely 
personal and subjective, that critics necessarily 
disagree. But even the measurable elements in 
teaching have not been subjected, either in New 
York or elsewhere, to scientific evaluation. Nor 
can anybody give a definition of the standard B 
or A which will be accepted by others. Since. 
then, the work of the teacher is in part not sub- 
ject to measurement; and since no generally 
accepted scale has been devised for the part that 
is measurable; and since the terms in which we 
express the worth of teaching are themselves un- 
defined, how can we expect uniformity in rat- 
ings?” 

And since the Superintendents acknowledge 
that there is no standardization of ratings, no 
uniformity of marks, no measurements whereby 
our work can honestly and justly be valued, and 
the committee concurs in these findings, why 
continue them? 
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Years Have Tested The 


WOLFE 


LINE OF SCHOOL 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


‘ 


Ability to stand hard and constant 
use without giving trouble has 
been built into them in every way 
that sixty years of experience 
could suggest. 


We invite correspondence regarding any kind 
or amount of plumbing fixtures for school use. 
We furnish complete installations, every fix- 
ture and every part the product of one factory. 


Branches 
TRENTON 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DALLAS 


ga = Phe L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


601-627 WEST LAKE STREET, 


Instruction, which comprises teaching ability, 
scholarship, effort and discipline, which includes 
personality, control of class, self-control, may be 
marked for the teacher as fairly and as justly by 
the words “satisfactory” and “unsatisfactory” as 
by the symbols A, B plus, B, C, D; therefore, the 
committee recommends an abolition of the sym- 
bols and a substitution of the words “satisfactory” 
and “unsatisfactory.” 


Teachers and School Administration. 

Many high school teachers in North Dakota 
who have not the proper credentials may be out 
of positions at the coming school term, as the 
result of a resolution passed at a recent meeting 
of the state board of education in Grand Forks. 

Copies of this resolution have been sent by 
Richard Heyward, state high school inspector, to 
the superintendents of high schools and the 
members of boards of education. The resolution 
is as follows: 

“In view of the fact that some school boards, 
boards of education or boards of directors, employ 
teachers who have no certificate or credential to 
teach in North Dakota and that in other cases 
teachers holding elementary or second grade pro- 
fessional certificates are employed to teach 
academic subjects in four-year high schools, con- 
trary to law. 

“Be it resolved, that in 1916-17 and thereafter 
high schools in which teachers are employed who 
have not credentials according to law, will be 
considered as not meeting the requirements of 
the state board of education for classification.” 

The report of Prof. E. D. Jennings, on the sur- 
vey of the school system of Dallas, Tex., contains 
an explanation of the standards used in rating 
teachers. 

Teachers are rated on ten subjects, namely, the 
room, the teacher, companionship, discipline, 
study period, assignment, method, knowledge, 
appreciation and results. One hundred is the 
point of perfection. 

In rating teachers for personality, ten points 
are given for beauty, proper and attractive dress, 
manner and voice. A scale of decreasing beauty 
and dress standards is maintained until the low- 
est grade is given. 

The tabulations in the report show that 17 per 
cent of the teaching corps were rated above 90 


per cent in efficiency and nine per cent below 70 
per cent. Twenty-seven teachers who fell in the 
deficient class are designated by numbers. 


In grading the efficiency of non-graduates em- 
ployed as teachers, it was found that 20 per 
cent fell below 70 per cent, and 25 per cent of the 
college graduates were rated 90 per cent or above. 
lt was recommended that in the future only those 
teachers be appointed who possess a normal 
school training, and that those now employed be 
encouraged to acquire it thru leaves of absence. 

Denver, Colo. . The school board has taken steps 
to weed out all veteran teachers who are eligible 
for retirement and pension. An estimate by the 
business manager places the number of such 
teachers at 100. 


Lynn, Mass. The school board has adopted the 
policy of employing married women teachers in 
the schools. A vote of the members in session 
resulted in a majority and a minority faction, 
the majority being victorious. For a number of 
years there has been much agitation against 
married women in permanent teaching positions, 
and at the election of a married woman a few 
weeks ago there developed a strong opposition 
in the persons of the Mayor and Mr. McDonough, 
another member. 


Gloucester, Mass. The supervision of grade 
cooking classes has been transferred from the 
sewing instructor to the supervisor of practical 
arts of the high school. The former will devote 
her entire time to sewing classes in the future. 


Seattle, Wash. The board has passed a rule 
requiring that teachers undergo physical exam- 
inations to determine their fitness for teaching. 


Wilkesbarre, Pa. Beginning with September, 
teachers elected for specific grades will be subject 
to assignment in other grades without change of 
salary, at any time during the year. In the ab- 
sence of regular teachers, substitutes duly elected 
by the board will be selected to teach. Substi- 
tutes will be paid $2 per day, this amount to be 
paid by the teacher whose place is supplied. 

Elkhart, Ind. The school board has taken out 
insurance policies on teachers and other em- 
ployes of the schools. The action is in compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Indiana Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, effective in September. 


Branches 


ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 





CARING FOR THE COUNTRY CHILD. 
An address on “The Equalization of Educa- 
tional Opportunity for the Country Child” was 
recently delivered before the Texas State Teach- 


ers’ Association by Mr. C. J. Brown, Chief of the 
Division of Rural Supervision, Baton Rouge, La. 


Mr. Brown called attention to the large de- 
mands of the country for foodstuffs and the rela- 
tion of the farmer to that need. He spoke espe- 
cially of the needs for better educational facilities 
for the children of the rural districts in the way 
of comfortable and sanitary school buildings, 
good furniture and equipment, longer terms of 
school, better prepared teachers and more atten- 
tion to the special problems of the child. 

As a means of attaining these ends, he said 
that first of all, there must be a recognized 
financial policy, one that will not only guarantee 
adequate funds for the needs at hand but that 
will insure from year to year a dependable and 
regular source of income. These funds, to bring 
the best results, must come from certain sources. 
First, a large portion of the school revenue, fifty 
to seventy per cent, should come from the state; 
the remaining twenty-five to fifty per cent for a 
maintenance of the regular and established needs 
of the school, should be derived from a country- 
wide tax. Second, funds for special departments 
or purely local needs should be raised by a local 
or district tax. The county fund should be dis- 
tributed strictly on a basis of (1) equal session, 
(2) equal physical conditions, (3) equally well 
qualified teachers to all school communities of 
the county alike, city, town and country, wholly 
regardless of which section of the county may 
have been the larger contributor thru its greater 
wealth. 

The county board of education should elect 
the superintendent from among a list of eligibles 
of high personal and professional qualifications 
to serve four or six years, subject by all means 
to re-election. And this man of high professional 
qualifications and high ideals should not be com- 
pelled or permitted to be a party to a popular 
election. In view of the sacredness of the schools, 
they should be as far removed from local politics 
as possible. The method in Louisiana of having 
the overlapping board select the superintendent 
has resulted to the almost unanimous satisfac 
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WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 


There are many reasons why this 
locker is most suitable for all 
clothes locker purposes. We can’t 
say much here, and what we might 
say, in print, wouldn’t convince 
you to any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers 
RIGHT IN YOUR 
OFFICE, free of all expense to you, 
charges prepaid, a finished sample show- 
ing the construction and finish of our 
lockers. You can examine it carefully 
and return at our expense, the carrying 
charges to be paid at this end. Then 
you'll know what GOOD lockers are like. 
You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW 
WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing 
—the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED CORNERS 
—YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. 
you'll see a high class locker at a low class price, which will surprise and 


we will deliver, 





delight you. SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 
FREE BOOKLETS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Milwaukee Office: 
40 MARTIN 8T. 





MARKING TEACHING EFFICIENCY. 


Is there any value in the rating of teachers 
to show degrees of efficiency? Altho educational 
experts have argued for many years that there 
is a distinct value, the Teachers’ Council of New 
York City holds that such rating is useless and 
unjust. The argument of the Council is of more 
than passing interest as a teacher’s view of an 
administrative problem. It reads in part: 

The committee is opposed to the continuation 
of the use of the symbols A, B plus, B, C, D, as 
marks designating the proficiency or non-pro- 
ficiency of the teachers in the schools of the City 
of New York. 

There is little or no justification for the use of 
A, B, C marking system, which is an abbreviation 
of excellent, very good, good, which in turn is an 
abbreviation of 100 per cent, 80 per cent, etc. 

The fact apparently lost sight of in rating 
teachers by those in authority is that those whom 
they mark are adults in the practice of a pro- 
fession. And while it may be essential to rate 
pupils according to progress made, or even teach- 
ers in training, once they enter the profession of 
teaching the need of rating disappears. 

The teacher is either proficient or she is not. 
If she is proficient, no rating should. be neces- 
sary; if she is not proficient, her employment 
should cease. 

Assuming that a mark is necessary to guide 
those in authority for future reference, there 
should be one, or at most only two, marks— 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory. 

Ratings are not standardized nor can they be 
under present conditions. One man’s “A” may 
be equivalent to another man’s “B”, so that in 
themselves neither to teachers or supervisors 
have these ratings any real value. Perhaps, if 
the teacher wishes to advance, these ratings sud- 
denly take on fictitious value—a value apart from 
anything inherent in the marks. This is unjust, 
for unless the rating “A” or “C” has the same 
yalue thruout the entire system it is unfair to 
rate at all. More: no teacher can be sure of 
the same rating in y two successive schools. 


A teacher doing excellent work in Publie School 
X may be transferred to Public School Y, and, tho 
her work may be just as acer) table, the mark may 


not be so satisfactory. 


In fact, 
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Custom seems to demand in some schools that 
there should be a certain number of A’s, B’s and 
B plus’s. Comparisons that those in authority 
are forced to make are provocative of petty jeal- 
ousies among teachers and frequently interfere 
with the ambition and best work of the painstak- 
ing teacher, and the ultimate effect on the in- 
dividual is bad. 

The logical result of this is a poorer quality of 
teaching, which cannot help being reflected in 
the child. 

Then, too, the number and variety of subjects 
taught in our schools would seem to preclude the 
possibility of any one superintendent or prin- 
cipal being sufficiently familiar with them to rate 
teachers justly or honestly on an A, B, C basis; 
whereas he could by inspection and good judg- 
ment decide whether the work was in the main 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 

The Superintendents themselves in a reply to 
an “attack” on them by Professor Elliott admit 
there is a “need of a more uniform scale of 
measurement.” The following is quoted from 
pages 109 and 110 of the “Reply of the Superin- 
tendents” to Dr. Elliott: 

“The table prepared by Dr. Elliott compares the 
ratings filed by principals and district superin- 
tendents on the same schools, selected from five 
boroughs in a mechanical way. Some interesting 
results are shown. Four-tenths of one per cent. 
of the teachers (1,984) are rated C in discipline 
by district superintendents, and six-tenths of one 
per cent. are rated C in instruction. Eleven per 
cent. are rated AA, i. e., A in instruction and A 
in discipline. There is, however, great variation 
in the different boroughs as to the proportion of 
teachers rated AA. Thus: 
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“That is, the Manhattan superintendents find 
eight times as many teachers entitled to AA as 
the Bronx superintendents do. Jt must in candor 
be admitted that these variations point to the 
need of a more uniform scale of measurement. 

“The ratings by principals show similar varia- 
tions. The teachers rated AA by them in the 
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Send today for our free 
book “A necessary tool for 
every school.” It is a differ- 
ent book---and holds especial 


interest for superintendents 
and board members. 
just how the new and wonderful 
mimeograph, by a new and econom- 
ical process, duplicates typewritten 
forms, letters, drawings, etc., quicker 
and better than they have ever been 
done before. Sent---without charge 
---to any school---on request. 
A.B. Dick Company, 380 Dick Build- 
ing, Chicago---New York. 
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several boroughs are in the following ratios: 
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“From this it will be seen that a teacher in 
Queens has an excellent chance of getting a 
double A from her principal, but rather a poor 
chance of winning the same mark of approval 
from the district superintendent. In Manhattan 
she is in high favor with both her supervisory 
officials.” 

On page 112 of the same report the Superin- 
tendents say: 

“When we recall the fact that teaching is both 
an art and a science, we shall cease to wonder 
at the variations of these estimates (differences 
between principals’ and superintendents’ ratings 
and differences between principals’ and princi- 
pals’ ratings). Insofar as teaching is art, the 
qualitative judgment prevails, and accurate 
measurement is not possible. There is no 
measuring scale known to man which can tell 
with certainty that one artist should be rated B 
and another B plus.” 

If this be so, why force this system of rating 
on teachers? Again, quoting from the same re- 
port, page 112: 

“So much depends upon taste, which is purely 
personal and subjective, that critics necessarily 
disagree. But even the measurable elements in 
teaching have not been subjected, either in New 
York or elsewhere, to scientific evaluation. Nor 
can anybody give a definition of the standard B 
or A which will be accepted by others. Since. 
then, the work of the teacher is in part not sub- 
ject to measurement; and since no generally 
accepted scale has been devised for the part that 
is measurable; and since the terms in which we 
express the worth of teaching are themselves un- 
defined, how can we expect uniformity in rat- 
ings?” 

And since the Superintendents acknowledge 
that there is no standardization of ratings, no 
uniformity of marks, no measurements whereby 
our work can honestly and justly be valued, and 
the committee concurs in these findings, why 
continue them? 
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Years Have Tested The 


WOLFE 


LINE OF SCHOOL 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


‘ 


Ability to stand hard and constant 
use without giving trouble has 
been built into them in every way 
that sixty years of experience 
could suggest. 


We invite correspondence regarding any kind 
or amount of plumbing fixtures for school use. 
We furnish complete installations, every fix- 
ture and every part the product of one factory. 


Branches 


AHA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DALLAS 
ROCHESTER 
DENVER 


Instruction, which comprises teaching ability, 
scholarship, effort and discipline, which includes 
personality, control of class, self-control, may be 
marked for the teacher as fairly and as justly by 
the words “satisfactory” and “unsatisfactory” as 
by the symbols A, B plus, B, C, D; therefore, the 
committee recommends an abolition of the sym- 
bols and a substitution of the words “satisfactory” 
and “unsatisfactory.” 


Teachers and School Administration. 

Many high school teachers in North Dakota 
who have not the proper credentials may be out 
of positions at the coming school term, as the 
result of a resolution passed at a recent meeting 
of the state board of education in Grand Forks. 

Copies of this resolution have been sent by 
Richard Heyward, state high school inspector, to 
the superintendents of high schools and the 
members of boards of education. The resolution 
is as follows: 

“In view of the fact that some school boards, 
boards of education or boards of directors, employ 
teachers who have no certificate or credential to 
teach in North Dakota and that in other cases 
teachers holding elementary or second grade pro- 
fessional certificates are employed to teach 
academic subjects in four-year high schools, con- 
trary to law. 

“Be it resolved, that in 1916-17 and thereafter 
high schools in which teachers are employed who 
have not credentials according to law, will be 
considered as not meeting the requirements of 
the state board of education for classification.” 

The report of Prof. E. D. Jennings, on the sur- 
vey of the school system of Dallas, Tex., contains 
an explanation of the standards used in rating 


teachers. 
Teachers are rated on ten subjects, namely, the 
room, the teacher, companionship, discipline, 


study period, assignment, method, knowledge, 
appreciation and results. One hundred is the 
point of perfection. 

In rating teachers for personality, ten points 
are given for beauty, proper and attractive dress. 
Manner and voice. A scale of decreasing beauty 
and dress standards is maintained until the low- 
est grade is given. 

The tabulations in the report show that 17 per 
cent of the teaching corps were rated above 90 


601-627 WEST LAKE STREET, 


per cent in efficiency and nine per cent below 70 
per cent. Twenty-seven teachers who fell in the 
deficient class are designated by numbers. 


In grading the efficiency of non-graduates em- 
ployed as teachers, it was found that 20 per 
cent fell below 70 per cent, and 25 per cent of the 
college graduates were rated 90 per cent or above. 
lt was recommended that in the future only those 
teachers be appointed who possess a normal 
school training, and that those now employed be 
encouraged to acquire it thru leaves of absence. 


Denver, Colo. The school board has taken steps 
to weed out all veteran teachers who are eligible 
for retirement and pension. An estimate by the 
business manager places the number of such 
teachers at 100. 


Lynn, Mass. The school board has adopted the 
policy of employing married women teachers in 
the schools. A vote of the members in session 
resulted in a majority and a minority faction, 
the majority being victorious. For a number of 
years there has been much agitation against 
married women in permanent teaching positions, 
and at the election of a married woman a few 
weeks ago there developed a strong opposition 
in the persons of the Mayor and Mr. McDonough, 
another member. 


Gloucester, Mass. The supervision of grade 
cooking classes has been transferred from the 
sewing instructor to the supervisor of practical 
arts of the high school. The former will devote 
her entire time to sewing classes in the future. 


Seattle, Wash. The board has passed a rule 
requiring that teachers undergo physical exam- 
inations to determine their fitness for teaching. 


Wilkesbarre, Pa. Beginning with September, 
teachers elected for specific grades will be subject 
to assignment in other grades without change of 
salary, at any time during the year. In the ab- 
sence of regular teachers, substitutes duly elected 
by the board will be selected to teach. Substi- 
tutes will be paid $2 per day, this amount to be 
paid by the teacher whose place is supplied. 

Elkhart, Ind. The school board has taken out 
insurance policies on teachers and other em- 
ployes of the schools. The action is in compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Indiana Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, effective in September. 


Branches 


The L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. siz: 


CINCINNATI 
KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 





CARING FOR THE COUNTRY CHILD. 

An address on “The Equalization of Educa- 
tional Opportunity for the Country Child” was 
recently delivered before the Texas State Teach- 


ers’ Association by Mr. C. J. Brown, Chief of the 
Division of Rural Supervision, Baton Rouge, La. 


Mr. Brown called attention to the large de- 
mands of the country for foodstuffs and the rela- 
tion of the farmer to that need. He spoke espe- 
cially of the needs for better educational facilities 
for the children of the rural districts in the way 
of comfortable and sanitary school buildings, 
good furniture and equipment, longer terms of 
school, better prepared teachers and more atten- 
tion to the special problems of the child. 

As a means of attaining these ends, he said 
that first of all, there must be a recognized 
financial policy, one that will not only guarantee 
adequate funds for the needs at hand but that 
will insure from year to year a dependable and 
regular source of income. These funds, to bring 
the best results, must come from certain sources. 
First, a large portion of the school revenue, fifty 
to seventy per cent, should come from the state; 
the remaining twenty-five to fifty per cent for a 
maintenance of the regular and established needs 
of the school, should be derived from a country- 
wide tax. Second, funds for special departments 
or purely local needs should be raised by a local 
or district tax. The county fund should be dis- 
tributed strictly on a basis of (1) equal session, 
(2) equal physical conditions, (3) equally well 
qualified teachers to all school communities of 
the county alike, city, town and country, wholly 
regardless of which section of the county may 
have been the larger contributor thru its greater 
wealth. 

The county board of education should elect 
the superintendent from among a list of eligibles 
of high personal and professional qualifications 
to serve four or six years, subject by all means 
io re-election. And this man of high professional 
qualifications and high ideals should not be com- 
pelled or permitted to be a party to a popular 
election. In view of the sacredness of the schools, 
they should be as far removed from local politics 
as possible. The method in Louisiane of having 
the overlapping board select the superintendent 
has resulted to the almost unanimous satisfac 
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PAPER BALER 
REDUCES FIRE RISK 


You need a Schick Paper Baler, not only as a source 
of profit, but to keep waste paper in a safe place to 
avoid fire risk. You can’t afford to throw away or 
burn waste paper when it is worth 30c to $1.00 a 
hundred. Order a Schick Baler on 


FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


If it isn’t all we claim you’re not out one cent. Schick 
Balers are made in four sizes. Will last a life time, 
nae for you every day, besides avoiding fire 
risk ou need a Schick Baler right now. Write 
today for Catalog No. 5B and full details, and ask us 


FIREPROOF! 


Patek’s 
E¢shelcote 


The standard washable 
dull finish oil paint 


For School Interiors 


Egshelcoted Walls are Washable 


The non-porous yet elastic surface can be washed as 
often as necessary and pencil marks, finger prints, match 
scratches and spots of any kind easily and quickly removed. 


Used nationally in schools with satisfactory results 





where to sell waste paper at best prices. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Norton School House Holder Check 


Approved by National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 


“SafetyFirst” 


The Norton 4 valve, 2 
speed Holder Check is es- 
pecially adapted for 
School House doors. Uni- 


form speed is the safe way 
to close a door. No 
latches needed. Doors 
close steadily and abso- 
lutely without noise. 
Held open at any angle 
required. 


Norton Door CheckCo. 





tion of all parties; it has been demonstrated that 
the schools may be directed by highly qualified 
experts, free to follow their best judgment in all 
matters. The factor of greatest importance in 
the development of a county system of schools is 
the highly qualified, professional county super- 
intendent, removed from the whims of popular 
fancy and independent in his activities and free 
to outline and pursue a policy of school improve- 
ment. 

The county must be a unit in the administra- 
tion of its school affairs. The local district is 
all right and proper in the exercise of certain 
functions to which it is really adapted. 


INDIAN EDUCATION. 

Facts on the education and illiteracy of the 
Indian population of the United States are con- 
tained in a new study just completed by the 
Pureau of the Census. According to the figures 
which have been brought together from the report 
of the last census, the enrollment of pupils in 
Indian schools is increasing much more rapidly 
than the Indian population. In 1890 there were 
246 such schools with an enrollment of 16,377; 
in 1900, 329 schools, with an enrollment of 26,771; 
in 1910, 389 schools, with an enrollment of 31,930 
These figures, which were taken from the reports 
of the Office of Indian Affairs, do not, however, 
cover the attendance of Indians at other than 
Indian schools. The total school attendance of 
members of this race in 1910, as shown by the 
last census, was 49,543. 

To quote from the report: “As compared with 
the whites and Negroes in the United States, it 
appears that the Indian youth between 6 and 9 
vears attended school in 1910 in smaller propor 
tions than the children of either the white or 
Negro race, that those between 10 and 14 sur- 
passed the Negro, and that those between 15 and 
12 outranked both the other races. This latter 
fact is the result in part of the more or less com- 
pulsory attendance upon many reservations of the 
youth up to 18 years of age.” 


Illiteracy and Inability to Speak English. 
The percentage of illiteracy (inability to write 


in any language) among Indi: 10 years of age 
and over decreased from £6.2 in 1900 to 45.3 in 


DAVENPORT MFG. CO. 







Made in U. S. A. 


grades. 


904 W. Lake Street 
CHICAGO 


1910. The corresponding percentages for other 
elements of the population in the latter year 
were: Native whites, 3; foreign-born whites, 
12.7; Japanese, 9.2; Chinese, 15.8; Negroes, 
20.4. The statistics show illiteracy to be some- 
what less frequent among male than among 
female Indians, the percentages for the two sexes 
in 1910 being 41.5 and 49.2, respectively. 

When a comparison is made of the proportions 
for the 22 states each of which had an Indian 
population of 1,000 or over in 1910, it appears 
that illiteracy among this race is greatest in Utah 
and least in Kansas, the percentages for these two 
states being 83 and 18.7, respectively. The pro- 
portions of illiterates are also large in New 
Mexico, Mississippi, Arizona, and Nevada—81.7, 
79, 72.9, and 71.7, respectively. 

When the various linguistic stocks, or tribal 
groups, are compared with respect to illiteracy, 
the highest percentage, 87, is found among the 
Zunis, who live chiefly in New Mexico; while the 
lowest, 21.7, is shown by the Iroquoian stock, 
which comprises the Cherokee, Mohawk, Oneida, 
Onondaga, St. Regis, Seneca, Tuscarora, Wyandot, 
and other tribes, living chiefly in Kansas, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, and Wisconsin. 


PROVING PROGRESS. 

Supt. C. I. Collins in presenting his annual 
report for the school year 1914-15, to the school 
board of Eugene, Ore., writes: 

“There has been a very marked improvement 
in the thoroness of instruction in the various 
subjects of the curriculum. This statement is 
not based, as such statements too often are, upon 
mere guesses and personal opinions. It is the 
result of most careful application of standard 
efficiency tests such as the Courtis tests, the 
Thompson tests, those prepared by the Russell 
Sage Foundation and others of a similar char- 
acter, all of which have been endorsed by the 
best superintendents and expert survey com- 
mittees thruout the United States. For example, 
when a reference to my records shows that the 
fourth grades of the city, when tested for pro- 
ficiency in the use of the multiplication tables, 
made a gain of eleven per cent in accuracy and 


Write for color card and free sample 


PATEK BROTHERS, Sole Makers, MILWAUKEE 


Randall says: 


Our ‘‘Sterling Sheets”’ 
are wonders to encour- 
age drawing in the kin- 
dergarten and primary 


Ask for Samples. 


School Record Systems 


Noyes-Randall Co. 


Providence, R. I. 





twenty-five per cent in speed over the correspond- 
ing classes a year ago, it means that the average 
product now being turned out is exactly that 
much superior to the former product in that one 
particular. Similar advancement has been made 
in spelling, writing and other fundamental sub- 
jects of the curriculum.” 

This suggests an advance in school reporting 
which has been impossible in the past. It means 
that school boards may require from their super- 
intendents, statements of the efficiency of the 
schools based upon objective tests and independ- 
ent of any marking system, number of repeaters, 
percentage of retardation, etc. 


MICHIGAN SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

The schools of Michigan in 1914 had a total 
enrollment of 824,977 pupils and gave employ- 
ment to 19,734 teachers, according to reports 
received at the office of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Fred L. Keeler. 

These figures do not include 486 parochial 
schools in the state where 76,219 pupils were en- 
rolled last year. The parochial schools employed 
1,332 teachers. During the year the number of 
pupils enrolled in the parochial schools increased 
nearly 10,000 as compared to the figures tabu- 
lated twelve months ago. 

In the public schools 17,015 women were em- 
ployed as teachers, while the total number of 
men teachers was 2,719. The aggregate wages 
paid all teachers was $10,795,281.69, an increase 
of $225,318.23 over the previous year. The 
average monthly wages of the men teachers was 
$91.72 while the average monthly pay of the 
women was $55.71. In both instances the gen- 
eral average was higher than for the previous 
year. The total amount paid to men teachers 
was $2,218,435.48, while the women received 
$8,577,340.15. 

Superintendent Keeler’s report shows that there 
are 8,743 schoolhouses in Michigan. Of this 
number 6,917 are buildings containing but 4 
single room. The total value of all the school 
property in the state is placed at $48,432,929. 
During the year 25 new schoolhouses have been 
erected and the value of school property has ada- 
vanced $4,043,019. 
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From Coast to Coast 


“The Modern School 
Makes Clow the Rule” 


Cael 


The Clow Line is Made 
for a Critical Trade 


Architects: Withey & Davis 
Plumbers: S. Hill & Sons 


Santa Ana, Cal. 


Administration 


= 


Building 


a. 


The Mark 
of Quality 


Fine Arts Building 


Manual Arts Building 


Santa Ana Polytechnic High School 


Santa Ana, California 


Equipped with Clow High Grade Plumbing Fixtures 


Go where you will—North, South, East or West—and you will find the representative school buildings equipped with Clow 


high grade plumbing fixtures. ‘here is good reason for this. 


It is not because Clow’s goods are the most expensive. Neither 


is it because they are the cheapest. Jt is because they are the best, and we say this advisedly. If it were not so, would 
Clow’s goods be used repeatedly by the same Board of Education and by the same architects. 


Send for Our Modern American School Book No. 112 


CHICAGO 


James B. Clow & SODS Ektbbisnes 197s 


SALES OFFICES 
MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
















GET BUSY 


before the opening of your schools in September 
and install 


Rundle-Spence Bubblers 


They are well suited for any part of your building, can be easily 

installed, are sanitary and neat in appearance. 

Suppose you write us today about your drinking fountain problems. 
Our service department will take care of the rest. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LESS 
EXPENSIVE 


The Verdict of those who 
have adopted the 








Vermin Proof 


Closet Partitions 


Made from PURE IRON; Rust Resisting, Corrosion Defying Metal. 

A staunch, sturdy, dependable product; offering advantages both in 
the installation and service, not to be realized in the use of stalls constructed 
from other materials. 

It will be necessary to carefully study details and specifications cover- 
ing the ‘““Nokorode”’ Sanitary Closet Partition, to gain a full appreciation 
of its value and understand its comparative low cost. 

It has many distinct mechanical features; such as special adjustable 
floor flanges, permanently tight interlocking joints (rivetless) and rein- 
forced posts. 

Furnished without doors when desired. 

Equally adapted for Latrines, Dry or Individual Closets and 
Shower Stalls. 


You can have full information for the 


Henry Weis Cornice Co. WeSreeL 
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TWO SCHOOLROOM NECESSITIES 
OF UNUSUAL MERIT 


They cost no 
more than the inferior kind. 


| 
| 
| 
Dann’sNoiseless Eraser | 

ALL FELT-SEWED | 


So constructed that it 
retains its shape until 
entirely worn out. The 
deep dust channels open 
and close automatically 
as the eraser passes over 
the blackboard, thus gath- 
ering and holding the dust instead of scattering it. 


Buy the best. 


feature and is not found in any other eraser. 
before placing your order. 


ROWLES’ BORATED 
CHALK CRAYON 


is a Genuine Dustless Crayon at less cost 
than the injurious plaster paris kind. The 
Crayon is free from grit and thoroly Borated. 
A better crayon cannot be produced at any 
price. Send for samples and make a test. 
This will convince you. 


Besides specializing in Crayons and Erasers 
we manufacture and carry in stock a very 


complete line of BLACKBOARDS, SCHOOL FURNITURE, MAPS, 
GLOBES, CHARTS, AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
The completeness of our stock enables us to quote very low prices and make 


exceedingly prompt shipments. 


BE SURE TO SEND FOR OUR LARGE CATALOG 
BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER. 


MANUFACTURER ~ PUBLISHER 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO | 





Send for sample and price 
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Absolutely Reliable 


Panic Disaster. 
workmanship. 


This is a distinctive 


can operate. 


design. 
Expert advice at 


command, 
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A DIPHTHERIA CARRIER. 

An interesting case of a “diphtheria carrier” 
in which the necessity of a system of medical in- 
spection was clearly demonstrated is reported by 
Dr. B. R. Wakeman in the monthly bulletin of 
the New York State Health Department. 

“During the latter part of November, 1914, a 
small epidemic of diphtheria broke out in Gouver- 
neur. The health officer, Dr. Sayer, deemed it 
wise to take cultures from the throats of school 
children of the grade exposed. The culture from 
one boy, aged 14, was positive, altho he showed 
no symptoms of diphtheria. This boy was 
isolated for four weeks and was then allowed to 
associate with other children in his family, none 
of whom at any time showed any symptoms of 
the disease. Repeated cultures taken and exam- 
ined at the State Laboratory showed that a 
virulent strain of the diphtheria bacillus was 
present. Guinea pigs were inoculated with these 
cultures and promptly died with characteristic 
symptoms. Examination of this boy’s throat 
showed that the left tonsil was slightly enlarged, 
the right apparently normal. A throat specialist 
was consulted as to the advisability of removal 
of the tonsils. He advised against the operation 
as he feared it would not be safe in the presence 
of diphtheria germs. 

“The boy was seen by the Sanitary Supervisor 
February 22, 1915. At that time his throat was 
slightly irritated from the constant use of alka- 
line sprays and gargles. The State Department 
of Health recommended the removal of the ton- 
sils which was done. The boy made an unevent- 
ful recovery from the operation, and cultures 
taken a few days later were negative.” 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 
Freeport, Ill. The <atisfactory work of the 
school nurse during the «°hool year 1914-15 has 
been reported by Supt. S. E. Raines. In addition 


to the regular daily visits to the schools, the 
nurse called 505 times at the homes of children 
and gave attention to 35 surgical cases and 51 
medical cases. A total of 20,541 general exam- 
inations of children was made, and 7,111 special 
inspections and more than 200 contagious dis- 
ease inspections were made. The nurse spent 
two half days weekly at the dental clinics in 
which 106 children were treated. A decided re- 
duction in illness and a corresponding improve- 
ment in attendance has been noted. 

Johnstown, Pa. The school poard has ap- 
pointed a school physician and two nurses to 
assist him. 

Batavia, N. Y. A medical inspector has been 
appointed at a salary of $300 a year. With the 
beginning of the next school year, children who 
do not furnish a health certificate from their 
family physicians, will be examined by the 
school inspector. 

Coventry, R. I. Medical inspection of school 
children will be introduced in September, Under 
the plan proposed, children whose parents are 
unable to meet the expense of medical treatment, 
will notify the teacher. The teacher will then 
secure a certificate from the overseer of the poor 
which will entitle him to treatment at the clinic. 

Taunton, Mass. The hygiene department has 
been enlarged thru the establishment of ‘a dental 
clinic. A school nurse has been employed to 
assist the medical inspectors and to co-operate 
with the parents in the homes. 

Marion, O. The school board has established 
an open-air school to assist tubercular children 
in regaining their health and to isolate them 
from healthy children in the regular classes. 
About twenty children have been located in the 
various classrooms. 

Boston, Mass. Beginning September Ist, the 
school board will assume entire control of the 
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Simple in construction. 
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Mechanism so well balanced that a child 
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We make a special device 
for every special condition. 
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school medical corps. The number of physi- 
cians will be reduced to forty:and the salary w.i! 
be $500 per year. 

Springfield, Ill. The school board has appoint- 
ed Dr. F. P. Norbury medical advisor. The new 
official will give one hour per week to the work 
of detecting cases of backwardness in children. 
He will work with the parents and the teachers 
for the detecting and’ remedying of the causes. 
The position pays no salary. 


THE EXTENDED USE OF SCHOOL- 
HOUSES IN WISCONSIN. 

The use of schoolhouses as community centers 
is growing enormously in the state of Wisconsin, 
according to figures compiled by the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin. 

A questionnaire sent out recently by the Bureau 
of Civic and Social Center Development to 900 
principals in Wisconsin schools, shows that 509 
schoolhouses were used during the past year for 
community purposes, and a total of 9,031 meet- 
ings were held. In 1910, when the Bureau was 
first formed, 86 schoolhouses were used for a 
total of 1,265 meetings. A tabulation of the 
activities shows the following figures: 

1910-11 1912-13 1912-14 1914-15 


Number of responses... 176 441 491 573 
Schoolhouses used as 

community centers .. 86 265 384 509 
Total number of com- 

munity meetings ....1,265 2,452 7,932 9,031 
Neighborhood assem- 

blies organized ...... 5 15 111 200 
Principals undertake 

secretaryships ...... 1 8 80 152 
Schoolhouses as polling 

EE a ate sad ewes 12 50 72 109 
Principals as _ voting 

ee 0 0 8 17 
Seating provision for 

I a 5 oes oases. colle 12 74 180 242 
Young people organized 24 60 102 204 
Schoolhouses equipped 

with gymnasium .... 0 12 51 130 
Library used by com- 

ME cs occ eeacks 55 271 298 479 
Systems employing com- 

munity secretaries .. *0 1 2 7 


*Persons paid to organize this development. 
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DURING AUGUSTT 


you can install Nelson Fixtures for the fall 
opening of your school. 


DON’T FORGET, it is just as easy to 


install our fixtures 
in your old building as it is to install them 
in the new building. 


We are prepared to take care of RUSH 
ORDERS at this particular season. Suppose 
you write our nearest Branch Office and let 
our Engineers advise you. 


complete Line or DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


A catalog showing a complete line of plumbing fixtures 
will be sent you upon request. 


Branch Offices and 
Selling Agencies: 


LOS ANGELES 

SALT LAKE city, ‘UTAH 
PUEBLO, CO 

MEMPHis, TENN 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
i HOUSTON, TEX. EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. ST. Loum. Mo. 












WE “ass | Sanitary Changes 
bed _ Now is the time to change the old fixtures 
EG Thinger Exteres, ‘This cam be seal Semple 
10.3 


very little expense. Send us a little plan of 
your toilet room, and we will give a suggestive 
(Eg 
Our Motto: 


layout, showing fixtures with the Ebinger 
ventilating system. 

“Ventilation 

Insures 


Sanitation” 





























Agencies : 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ills. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

New York City, N. Y. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Richmond, Va. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Dallas, Texas. 






_ San Francisco, Cal, lar Sea 
D. A. Ebinger Siatiaee Manufacturing Co,  22.NPMPeni emo ethane 
COLUMBUS, OHIO ite sanitary seat, automatic ing valve especially 






adapted for absolute sanitation. 





This is the New Medart Locker 


with the noiseless locking device, which is 
being highly recommended by school au- 


thorities. 


It is durable, efficient, 


moderate in price. 
ask? 


Catalog ‘“‘A-3,” just off the press, describes 


it in detail. Send for it. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


Gymnasium Outfitters 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


handsome and 
What more could you 


— on a 


I—1_ Cat 





ELEMENTARY MANUAL TRAINING 


Klipit Outfits and Instructions for 4th Grade. 
Stripwork Outfits and Instructions for 5th Grade. 
Fretwork Outfits and Instructions for 6th Grade. 


Above elementary courses include instructions from one of 
America’s foremost authorities on Manual Training. 


Would you like information regarding our ungraded class 


outfits or outfits for country schools? 


W.R. PRICE 


127 Fifth Avenue 


Size 
40x58 in. 
40x58 in. 
40x58 in. 
40x58 in. 
40x58 in. 
40x58 in. 
58x40 in. 
58x40 in. 
40x58 in. 
40x58 in. 
40x58 in. 
40x30 in. 
58x40 in. 


Arkansas 
California & Nevada 
Delaware 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


County | New Jersey 
Sectional 
Hundreds 
County 
Township 
Townshi 
Sectiona 
Sectional 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 


| New York 

| North Dakota 
Oklahoma 

| Ohio 

| Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Wisconsin 


These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply Houses, or write to 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 MARKET STREET 


RURAL SUPERVISORS APPOINTED FOR 
TEXAS. 

State Supt. W. F. Doughty of Texas, on June 
29, appointed Mr. L. T. Cummings, superinten- 
dent of Jones County, and Mr. L. L, Pugh, super- 
intendent of Harris County, rural school super- 
visors for the state. The appointments were 
made for the purpose of better administering 
the rural school appropriation of $1,000,000 re- 
cently made by the state legislature. Both men 
are well fitted for the offices to which they have 
been appointed. 


Mr. Cunningham has served three terms as 
county superintendent and has been successfully 
identified with the school work of West Texas for 
twenty years. For a number of years he has 
been a special student of rural conditions and 
has written a number of helpful articles on the 
subject. He is chairman of the rural section of 
the Texas Teachers’ Association, which he has 
succeeded in making one of the most popular 
departments of the association. 


Mr. Pugh has been a teacher in the rural 
schools for twenty years, and during the last 
twelve has acted as superintendent. At the last 
county election he was re-elected to the office of 
county superintendent for his sixth consecutive 
term. He has been a successful lecturer and 
has done remarkable work in effecting the con- 
solidation of small country schools. His efficient 
work has made it possible for practically every 
child in Harris County to have nine months’ 
school in every year under expert supervision 


and with teachers who have first-grade or higher 
certificates. 


Mr. Wiggers Appointed. 
Mr. J. A. Wiggers, of Three Rivers, Mich., on 


June 2ist, was appointed superintendent of 
schools at Elkhart, Ind., to succeed BE. U. Drake. 


STATE MAPS 


New England States 


Any of the above on plain rollers.... 
| Any 40x58 map in single case 
| Any 58x40 map in single case.... 


New York 


Size 

40x58 in. 
40x58 in. 
58x40 in. 
40x30 in. 
40x30 in. 
40x58 in. 
58x40 in. 
58x40 in. 
40x58 in. 
40x58 in. 


Township 
County 

Township 
Township 
Township 
County 

Township 
Township 
County 

Township 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Mr. Wiggers came to Three Rivers four years 
ago, following his graduation from the State Uni- 
versity. During his incumbency, he introduced 
the semi-annual promotion plan in the grade 
schools, put departmental teaching into operation 
in the upper grades and introduced vocational 
guidance in the high school. He also worked out 
a modified plan of the Gary school system, which 
was successfully operated in connection with 
the commercial department. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 

Atlanta, Ga. The position of Supervisor of 
High Schools has been created by the school 
board. Mr. W. F. Dykes, principal of the Boys’ 
High School has been appointed, to have charge 
of the administration of the four city high 
schools. The office of principal for the individual 
high schools has been abolished. Assistant prin- 
cipals will be in charge hereafter. 

Mr. P. L. Harned, State Inspector of High 
Schools for Tennessee, has been appointed chair- 
man of the State Board of Education. The posi- 
tion carries no emolument. Mr. Harned is one 
of the prominent schoolmen of Tennessee and his 
efforts will be directed toward better efficiency 
and economy in the conduct of schools. 

Burlington, Ia. Mr. D. S. Cooper has been re- 
elected secretary of the school board. 

Mr. C. R. Stafford, secretary of the school board 
of Muscatine, Ia., has been re-elected for a third 
term. 

Mr. D. J. Evans, president of the school board 
of Scranton, Pa., died on July llth at a New 
York hospital where he had gone for an operation. 

The Baltimore board of education, on July 7th. 
elected Mr. Charles J. Koch superintendent of 
schools in place of Mr. Francis A. Soper. The 
latter was made principal of the Teachers’ Train- 
ing School. 


College Special 


is sha 
the lead. 


Steel Shelving is 
Sanitary, 
5 Fireproof, 
Adjustable 
- Indestruct- 
ible, 
Neat and 
Costs no 
more 
than wood. 
eo ae Me © 


@ Pour Paner Eno = Hare Pane tno — Oren ENO = 
@Preee Sranowe Brackxer Stack = 


THE PALTRIDGE METAL EQUIPMENT CO., 


341-45 WN. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO 


that ECONOMY 
goods are the best. 


A Trial order 


is all we ask. 


We guarantee all our 
goods 


Write, wire or telephone 
Economy Drawing 
Table Company 
TOLEDO OHIO 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 


rp. , 
When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 


the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 


not practical. 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 


try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 





FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
(Concluded from Page 35) 

The Junior High School plan was put into 
operation with the erection and occupaticn of 
two new Junior High Schools. Special attention 
was given to the problems of high school girls 
thru the appointment of deans for each build- 
ing. 

Playgrounds were open at all school buildings 
six days in the week and at one school seven 
days. A supervisor, three general assistants 
and an instructor were employed at each build 
ing. 

A free clinic was established and special rooms 
were opened for subnormal, retarded and ad- 
vanced pupils. 


A medical inspector giving his entire time to 
school work was employed, and each child will 
be given a thoro physical examination at least 
once a year. 


It is planned to introduce special classes for 
deaf and dumb children during the next year. 

The North Dakota Central Board of Education 
which replaces the several boards and commis- 
sions in charge of state educational institutions 
was organized in July. The new body has 
charge of the State University, State Agricul 
tural Schools, Normal Schools, etc.. It consists 
of five members who are paid a nominal per 
diem and actual expenses in attending meetings. 
The board will elect an executive secretary at @ 
salary of $2,500 and a state educational com 
missioner at a salary of $5.000. 

Newark, N. J. The board of education is con 
sidering the introduction of a modification of the 
Gary plan. Two large schools have been com 
ducted for a year on a plan adapted from the 
Gary scheme, and Supt. Poland is preparing ® 
report, with recommendations, on work which 
has been done. 
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YOUR FIRST COST 
YOUR LAST COST 





The one and only argument which any composition blackboards usually do. Slate is 
school man or architect can advance against as substantial as the building itself and almost 


the use of slate for blackboards is the COST. 

All admit that slate is the ideal material. 
Wherever composition board is used it is ac- 
cepted with regret purely on the basis of price. 

We claim that in the long run slate is ab- 
solutely the cheapest material that can be em- 
ployed for blackboard purposes. Like so many 
other necessities of life the first cost is the last 
and only cost. 

Slate blackboards do not warp like com- 
position boards. It is commonly known that 
a building does not dry out for several years 
and slate will not warp during the drying process. 

Slate blackboards are usuable until there 
is nothing left of the slate as a result of eraser 
wear. The coating on composition blackboards 
is only 1-64 to 1-128 of an inch in thickness. 

As a result composition blackboards must 
be resurfaced every few years. Slate black- 
boards need never be resurfaced and wear 
almost forever. 

Slate blackboards do not peel, crack, dis- 
color or do any of the many other stunts which 





always outwears the schoolhouse itself. 


CITIES SUBSTITUTE SLATE. 


The following are a few of the cities who are 
discarding composition blackboards in favor of 
slate: 

Up to the year 1913-14 the schools in the 
city of New Bedford, Mass., were equipped 
with composition blackboards. Beginning with 
the year 1913, slate was specified as the only 
material which will give the satisfaction de- 
manded. 

The city of Worcester, Mass., in former 
years installed composition blackboards. For 
the past six or seven years the school board 
has been replacing annually such portion of 
the composition boards as had become unusable. 

The town of Roselle Park, N. J., installed 
a very fine appearing composition blackboard 
about 1905. In 1908, after three years wear, 
they were compelled to replace it with slate. 

The city of New Kensington, Pa., installed 
composition blackboards in one of their schools 
about eight years ago. In 1913 they replaced 
it all with slate. 

The city of Joliet, Ill., is at present buying 
slate blackboards to equip an eight-room build- 
ing prior to the next school term, the present 
composition boards being in such condition as 
to necessitate removal. 


Slate Blackboards 


This is the name of a new booklet issued by us. It’s free for the asking. 
It tells you first about the black Slates of Northampton and Lehigh Counties in the 


State of Pennsylvania. 


It tells you how slate is quarried from good old mother earth, sawed, split, rubbed 
and shaved ready for delivery at your school building. 


It then argues the properties of slate from 


the standpoint of the user who should 


never attempt to buy anything but the best, which in its last analysis is the cheapest. 
Next, there are specifications on the matter of frames, perfect slate blackboards, 


sizes, etc. 


It’s all so good you ought to get a copy and read it for yourself. 
Write today—now—to any or all of the following: 


Albion Bangor Slate Co.,Wind Gap,Pa. Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
ExcelsiorSlateCompany,PenArgyl,Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Phoenix Slate Company,Wind Gap,Pa. 
Jackson Bangor SlateCo.,PenArgyl,Pa. M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
E.J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
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y Insured for a lifetime 

yr against all 

; Defects and Breakages 

Indestructible 
It will bear 
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q Get the Desk that will give you 

; STRENGTH, SERVICE AND SANITATION 

‘ ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 

. CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 

t 

, Sanitary 

; PETER & VOLZ CO. & sc 

MANUFACTURERS eT 

‘ School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Supplies 

F Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 








Davenport, Ia. 
the high school program to allow 45 minutes addi- 


The school board has revised 


tional for vocational subjects. The afternoon 
session will begin at 12:30 and close at 3:30. 

Milwaukee, Wis. ‘The school board has ruled 
that students of the high schools may belong tu 
societies which are not affiliated with a national 
organization and which are not of a secret nature. 
Miss Marian Lewis, a student of one of the high 
schools, was recently suspended for membership 
in a club, but the board has ruled that inasmuch 
as reading and sewing clubs have Greek letter 
names but are not of national origin, they are 
not to be considered as secret societies. The 
board ordered that Miss Lewis be reinstated. 

Saginaw, Mich. The board has revised the 
third group of the high school course formerly 
designated the teacher’s group. Agricultural bot- 
any has been added in the ninth and tenth grades 
and a review of grammar school subjects in the 
twelfth grade to aid students in preparation for 
teachers’ examinations for the county normal 
school. The change has been made necessary 
thru the discontinuance of the training school. 

Wichita, Kans. A printing plant has been in- 
stalled in the basement of the high school. It 
will accommodate about fifty students and will 
be used not only for teaching printing but as a 
stimulus in good English. The board of educa- 
tion plans to have a good deal of the school 
printing done by the high school boys. 

Canton, Ill. The tuition for non-resident stu- 
dents has been fixed at $5 per month, payable 
in advance. 

Kansas City, Mo. A vocational employment bu- 
reau is conducted in the Central High School 
building under the direction of Mr. J. C. Wright 
of the Vocational High School. The bureau aims 
to assist boys and girls in obtaining temporary 
work during the summer and to provide perma- 
nent employment for boys who find it necessary 


to go to work immediately. The bureau can place 
students who have had experience as draftsmen, 
electricians, telegraph work, blacksmith’s helpers 
and salesmen. It has been the experience of the 
authorities that there are more applications than 
there are positions because of the fact that a 
number of the students have not had any special 
training or experience in any line of work. 

Rutland, Vt. The high school course of study 
has been reorganized, providing for four different 
courses, college preparatory, science, general and 
commercial. Domestic science and elocution are 
required in the first year, while drawing and 
music are elective. In the second year, these sub- 
jects are elective. 

New rules have been adopted by the faculty for 
the selection and discontinuance of subjects. The 
foreign language course, once begun, must be con- 
tinued for at least two years, unless otherwise 
allowed by the principal. General elective stu- 
dies, once chosen, must be continued half a year, 
at least, unless excused by the principal. 

Pupils who desire to be admitted to the high 
school above the first year, must bring with them 
a certified record of their former school work. 

Rochester, N.Y. The lack of faculty supervision 
over the number of activities in which students 
of the East High School might engage has been 
responsible for a number of evils. Among these 
are the over-burdening of some of the students 
and a lack of co-operative effort on the part of 
the remaining ones. To overcome these disad- 
vantages, the principal has outlined a plan to be 
put into operation in September. Each pupil will 
make a selection of the activity which he will 
identify himself with for one season. He or she 
who elects that activity must continue with the 
same and must not register with any other. Af- 
ter the season is over, the student may re-register 
with any school organization he may select. The 
principal aims to arouse the social and organiz- 
ing abilities of the students and to draw into 
these organizations those who would not other 
wise do so. 

New York, N. Y. The annex to the Bay Ridge 
High School, which has been accommodated in 
Public School 101, Brooklyn, will be organized 
as an independent Boys’ High School in Septem- 
ber. The school will offer general, manual train- 
ing and commercial courses. 






A Sanitary Movable Chair Desk 


Steel Frame. 


Send for circulars 





Sanitary Steel Adjustable 
School Desks 


Let us make you a delivered price. 


Electrically welded. 
Large size, $3.50. 


CA@L 


Che QO Indianapolis, 


Ind. 

Normal, Ill. A course in public speaking has 
been introduced in the high school and one in 
physical culture for the grade and high school 
girls. 

Burlington, Vt. The tuition in the high school 
has been raised from $36 to $45. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. The daily sessions of the 
high school for the ensuing year will be from 
8:30 a. m. to 1 p. m., but the services of the teach- 
ers will be available daily until 4 p. m. when 
necessary. 

Atlanta, Ga. The city council has approved the 
recommendation of the school board providing 
for the consolidation of the Boys’ and Girls’ High 
Schools in one building. It is the aim of the 


board to make a test of co-education in the 
high schools. 


Leominster, Mass. A report on the lunch coun- 
ter of the high school, recently made to the board, 
shows that the total receipts for the year amount- 
ed to $2,160 and the profits amounted to $7.75. 
The expenditures were $8.75 for a director and 
$2 per week for the services of assistants. Eight 
pupils act as waitresses during the first fifteen 
minutes of the recess period. 


Beaumont, Tex. The school board has extended 
the lunch room plan to the high school. The 
experiment has been successfully tried out in 
the colored schools. The food will be sold to the 
pupils at actual cost. 


Elgin, Ill. A one-year commercial course has 
been introduced in the high school for the benefit 
of students who cannot devote two years to these 
subjects. 


Omaha, Neb. The school board has given the 
principal of the Central High School discretion 
in the exemption of senior high school students 
from taking American history. Present senior 
students are excluded from exemption. The aim 
of the faculty will be the reduction of machine 
like methods and the adapting of the course to 
the needs and desires of the students. 


Fitchburg, Mass. Beginning Sept. 1st, the tw 
session plan will be put into operation in the 
high school. The school day will be from eight 
o’clock in the morning to five o’clock in the after- 
noon, with a fifteen-minute recess period. The 
schedule provides for four recitation periods of 
forty minutes each. 
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New York City 


Fourth and Fifth Floor 
17 East 32nd Street 


Buffalo 


Randolph-McNutt Company 
45 East Swan Street 


Cleveland 
510 O’Brien Building 
813 Prospect Avenue 


Atlanta 


Clanton & Webb 
411-412 Rhodes Building 
78 Marietta Street 


San Francisco 


C. F. Weber & Company 
365 Market Street 


Birmingham 
Educational Exchange Company 
Title Guarantee Building 

2030 Third Avenue 


St. Louis 
927 Syndicate Trust Building 
915 Olive Street 


Philadelphia 


Second Floor 
1225 Arch Street 


Pittsburgh 
402 Bessemer Building 
Duquesne Way and Federal St. 


New Orleans 
505-7 Audubon Building 
931 Canal Street 


School SoandSourmnal 


MERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE, MANUFACTURERS OF 
Furnishings for Theatres, Churches 
Schools and All Public Buildings 





We Make One Hundred Styles of School Desks 


in an equal range of prices to meet the requirements (physical 
and financial) of Every Educational Body. 


The above illustration shows the— 
Incomparably Artistic 


Hygienic 

Sanitary 

Noes} Guaranteed 
Noiseless Unconditionally 


American Tubular Steel Combination Desk 
the experience of years has proved it to be of 
The Greatest Efficiency—Multifold Utility 
and Economy 
Our entire product of 
American Tubular Steel and 
American Semi-Steel School Furniture 
is fully illustrated in the new registered 
Net price list 
Number twenty-eight 


Your name on a postal card giving name of school and con- 
nection therewith brings you one. 


For prompt attention address 
GENERAL OFFICES 


Fourteen East Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 
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Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


313 Masonic Temple 


Cor. Main and Mon- 
roe Sts. 


Grand Rapids 


At Factory 
Ninth and Broadway 


Kansas City 
Merry Building 
1009-11 Walnut Street 


Minneapolis 
722 Boston Block 


Third Street, North and Henne- 
pin Avenue 


Oklahoma City 


Jasper Sipes Company 
194 Main Street 


Fort Worth 


American Seating Company 
A Texas Corporation 
285 West Tenth Street 


Cincinnati 
Mitchell Building 
9 West Fourth Street 


Boston 
Fourth Floor 
70 Franklin Street 


Nashville 


404-405 Independent Life Bldg. 


Church Street and Fourth Av- 
enue North 


Portland 


Northwest School Furniture Co. 
244 Third Street 








their fall school work is a 


colors. Devoe water colors are made specially 
for this work, and will give the best results. 


[OW OL Oe maa 
Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Everything for School Art Work including Tempera 
Colors, Wood Stains, Stencils and Stencil Colors, Model- 
ing Material, Brushes and Mechanical Drawing Supplies. 


Complete catalog sent on request. 


Write Dept. 5. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 
Fulton and William Sts., 
New York 


NE of the things your children will need for 





box of water 





Students of Greater New York Schools 
Establish World’s Records for Accuracy 


on the REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


N Saturday, May 8th, 129 students of various schools of Greater 
New York competed for the New York Metropolitan School 
Championship in Typewriting. 
Although more than half of those com- 
peting used other machines, the 25 stu- 
dents making the best accuracy records 
all operated the Remington Typewriter. 


Of these 25 leaders, 4 made no errors, 8 made only one error, 7 only 


seven errors. 





two errors, 3 made three errors, 2 made four errors, and 1 made 
six errors in A QUARTER OF AN HOUR of continuous writing. 
The best accuracy record made by a non-Remington operator contained 


These performances by beginners on the typewriter are the finest 
collective accuracy records ever made in public competition. They are 
a noteworthy triumph for the idea of ‘ACCURACY FIRST”? in type- 
writing, an idea which the Remington Typewriter Company is develop- 
ing in the instruction of all operators of the writing machine. 

That accuracy is the first requirement in typewriting is now univer- 
sally recognized—the employer demands it before everything else. 

The records made show what results are possible in typewriter instruc- 
tion when accuracy is insisted upon from the very outset. They also 
prove that the Remington Typewriter in the hands of a competent in- 
structor, through its simple, easy operation, is the machine which facili- 
tates the highest accuracy of the typist. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


1312-14 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 





Lowell, Mass. 


The school board has adopted 
a salary schedule for men teachers in the high 


school. Teachers who are doing special or as- 
signed work, or who are elected with qualifica- 
tions and length of experience, entitling them to 
receive the maximum before the specified time 
in the schedule are excepted. The salaries are: 
First year, $900; second year, $1,000; third and 
fourth years, $1,200; fifth and sixth years, $1,400; 
seventh, eighth and ninth years, $1,500; tenth 
year, $1,700. Heads of departments will receive 
$100 more than the amount named in the sched- 
ule. 

San Antonio, Tex. The school board has adopt- 
ed a salary schedule for teachers of the grade 
and high schools. The teachers are divided into 
three groups, the first composed of those holding 
the highest rating, the second of those having 
first-grade certificates, and the third of high 
school teachers. 

Teachers in the first group having the rating of 
good will be paid a minimum of $59 and a max- 
imum of $70 in the seventh year; those having 
a rating of very good will be paid a minimum of 
$60 and a maximum of $71 in the seventh year; 
those having a rating of excellent will be paid a 
minimum of $62 and a maximum of $73 in the 
seventh year. 

Teachers in the second group having a rating 
of good will be paid a minimum of $53 and a 
maximum of $64 in the seventh year; those 
having a rating of very good will be paid a mini- 
mum of $54 and a maximum of $65 in the seventh 
year; those having a rating of excellent will be 
paid a minimum of $56 and a maximum of $67 
in the seventh year. 

Assistants in the third group will be paid a 
minimum of $83 and a maximum of $107 in the 
seventh year; heads of departments Will be paid 
a minimum of $11 and a maximum of $119 in 


the fifth year. Beginners will be paid $900 yer 
year; matrons, $675; heads of departments, $3 
per month in addition to salary. 

Spokane, Wash. At a recent executive session 
of the board, the members took up the problem 
of standardizing salaries in the high schools. The 
salaries of teachers at present employed will re- 
main the same. Where new maximum salaries 
have been adopted, below those now being paid, 
these maximums will be put into effect in the 
case of new teachers. The new salary schedule 
will make for economy and efficiency. Equal max- 
imum salaries for corresponding positions will be 
established, with a graduated rate below this 
based upon experience and length of service. 

Juniata, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
salary schedule for the grade and high school 
teachers. Teachers holding provisional certifi- 
cates will be paid $405 the first year. Those 
who hold other than a provisional certificate, and 
who have had no previous experience, will be 
paid $450. Annual increases of $22.50 will be 
paid until the maximum of $630 is reached in the 
first grade; $585 in the second grade; $540 in the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades, and $630 in 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

The minimum salary for high school teachers, 
without experience, will be $630 per year. An- 
nual increases of $4 will be paid until the max- 
imum of $810 is reached. 

Ward principals who have had no previous ex- 
perience as principals will be paid $720 per year. 
Annual increases of $45 will be paid until a max- 
imum of $900 has been reached. Grammar school 
principals will be given annual increases of $45 
until a maximum of $990 is reached. 

High school principals will be given a mini- 
mum salary of $900 per year. Annual increases 
of $45 will be paid until a maximum of $1,080 is 
reached. 





(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


Los Angeles, Cal. The school board has adopt- 
ed a salary schedule for the next year and has 
requested that the teachers sign a contract to 
serve under the schedule. The salaries are not 
radically different from the former schedule, ex 
cept that a number of special and first grade 
teachers are reduced. The schedule is as fol- 
lows: 

Primary, grammar and _ special _ teachers— 
First year, $768; second, $816; third, $8¢4; 
fourth, $912; fifth, $960; sixth, $1,008; seventh, 
$1,056; eighth, $1,104; ninth, $1,152; tenth, $1,200. 

Kindergarten teachers—Directors, first year, 
$864; second, $888; third, $912; fourth, $936; 
fifth, $960; sixth and thereafter, $984. Assist- 
ants, First year, $624; second, $672; third, $720; 
fourth, $768; fifth, $816; sixth and thereafter, 
$864. 

Intermediate and high school teachers—Firet 
year, $1,200; second, 1,260: third, $1,320; fourth, 
$1,380; fifth, $1,440; sixth, $1,500; seventh, 
$1,560; eighth, $1,600; ninth, $1,640; tenth year 
and thereafter, $1,680. 

Lynn, Mass. Beginning September ist, grade 
and special teachers will be given increases of 
$50 per year. The increase affecis 125 teachers 
and adds to the salary increase for the ensuing 
year the sum of $6,250. 


Atlanta, Ga. The school board has adopted 4 
salary schedule and rules governing the employ- 
ment of teachers. Teachers are subject to the 
call of the board for vacation work, and will be 
paid a wage of $10 a week for summer teaching. 
The teachers are divided into six groups accord: 
ing to scholarship, preparation, experience aa 
efficiency. The salaries are as follows: 

White grade teachers—First group, $600; se 
ond group, $660; third group, $720; fourth group, 
$780; fifth group, $840; sixth group, $900. 

Colored grade teachers—First group, $420; se 
ond group, $480; third group, $540; fourth group, 
$600. 

White principals—Two and three-grade school, 
$960; four and five-grade school, $1,020; six and 
seven-grade school, $1,080; eight and nine-grade 
school, $1,200; ten and eleven-grade school, 
$1,320; twelve and thirteen-grade school, $1,380; 
fourteen grades and above, $1,500. 

Colored principals—Two, three, four and five 
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grade schools, $660; six and seven-grade schools, 
$750; eight, nine and ten-grade schools, $840; 
eleven grades and above, $900. 

Lancaster, Pa. The school board has adopted 
an amended salary schedule for the grammar 
and high school teachers. The salaries for the 
seventh and eighth grades are: 

First year, $625; second year, $650; third year, 
$675; fourth year, $700; fifth year, $725; sixth 
and seventh years, $750; eighth and ninth years, 
$775; tenth year and thereafter, $800. Annual 
increases of $25 will be paid until the maximum 
has been reached. The board will determine, at 
the time of appointment, ‘the salary to be paid 
experienced teachers for positions in these grades. 

In the high schools, the designations of heads 
of departments and assistants have been discon- 
tinued and salaries will be the same as for 
heads of departments. The salaries are: 

First year, men, $900, and women, $650; second 
year, men, $1,000, and women, $750; third year, 
men, $1,100, and women, $800; fourth year, 
men, $1,200, and women, $850; fifth year, men, 
$1,250, and women, $900. 

The salary schedule provides that the super- 
visor of primary grades shall be paid on the 
same basis as the supervisors of music and draw- 
ing. The salaries for the latter are: 

First year, $900; second year, $950; third year, 
$1,000; fourth year, $1,050. 

Waynesburg, Pa. The school board has adopt- 
ed rules and regulations governing the election 
and promotion of teachers and the granting of 
increases in salary. The rules and regulations 
read: 

1. The minimum qualifications for the appoint- 
ment of teachers are graduation’ from an ap- 
proved high school of the first class, or school of 
equivalent rank; two years’ successful experi- 
ence in actual teaching, in schools approved by 
the board, or two years’ experience as cadet sub- 
stitute in the city schools; ability to teach music. 
art or some line of vocational training; gradu- 
ation from an approved college may be accepted 
in lieu of experience. 

_2. Teachers will be grouped under three clas- 
Sifications, according to the training and expert- 
ence possessed by them. Class one teachers will 
Consist of those holding permanent state certifi- 
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cate, state normal school diploma, or a perma- 
nent college certificate, and who can produce sat- 
isfactory evidence of at least three years’ suc- 
cessful teaching under good supervision. 

Class two teachers will consist of those hold- 
ing a professional certificate, state normal school 
certificate, or a provisional college certificate 
showing evidence of at least two years’ successful 
experience in schools. 

Class three teachers will consist of those hold- 
ing a provisional certificate, state normal school 
or provisional college certificate, with less than 
two years’ experience in approved schools. These 
may be employed as cadet teachers. 

3. Successful experience and fitness for salary 
increases will be based upon individual efficiency 
records kept by the principals and approved by 
the board. Such records will be open at all 
times to the inspection of the teachers provided 
the request is made. 

4. Credit will be given to teachers for satis- 
factory evidence of special study and preparation 
along professional lines. 

5. Teachers belonging to Class one who pos- 
sess special qualifications, may receive salaries 
above the maximum named. The same applies 
to principals of buildings. 

6. Attendance and efficient work at a reputa- 
ble school for teachers for a term of six weeks 
will entitle a teacher to a credit of one year. 

7. Teachers who are employed at the present 
time will not be affected by the above provision, 
except that they will be compelled, within two 
years, to qualify for teaching music, art, or voca- 
tional subjects. 


The schedule provides for the following sal- 
aries: 

Grade teachers—Class one, minimum, $60; max 
imum, grade eight, $57; grades one and seven, 
$70; grades two and six, $65. Yearly increases, 
$2.50. Class two, minimum, $50; maximum, $60. 
Yearly increases, $2.50. Class three, minimum, 
$40; maximum, $45. Yearly increases, $2.50. 

High school teachers — Teachers, minimum, 
$75; principal, $145. The minimum qualifications 
are graduation from an approved college and 
satisfactory evidence of three years’ successful 
experience in teaching. Grade experience with 
exceptional adaptability will be accepted. 
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North Adams, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a high school salary schedule and rules 
for the payment of increases. New teachers will 
be on probation for two years and no increase 
will be granted until the end of the probationary 
period. An exception is provided, namely, that 
the high school principal and heads of depart- 
ments may, upon the recommendation of the 
Superintendent, be granted increases at the end 
of the first year. Initial salaries will be paid 
upon the basis of the work done and the teach- 
er’s previous experience. 

Women teachers will be given increases of $50, 
beginning with the third year, until the max- 
imum of $900 is reached. Men teachers will be 
given increases of $100 per year, beginning with 
the third year, until the maximum of $1,200 is 
reached. The assistant supervisor of manual 
training has been raised from $800 to $900 per 
year. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has adopt- 
ed a salary schedule providing for increased sal- 
aries for all grade teachers. Under the schedule, 
teachers in the first, second, third and fourth 
grades and assistants in Polish, Italian and Ger- 
man will receive $600 for the first year; second 
year, $660; third and fourth years, $720; fifth 
year, $780; sixth and seventh years, $840; eighth 
and ninth years, $900; tenth and eleventh years, 
$960; after the eleventh year, $1,020. 

Teachers in the fifth, sixth and seventh grades 
and instructors in cooking will receive $60 more 
than teachers in the lower grades. German, Pol- 
ish, Italian, manual training, exceptional, un- 
graded and open-air teachers and those in the 
deaf and blind classes, will receive $120 more 
than teachers of the lower grades. 

Teachers of the eighth grade will receive $180 
more than teachers of the first grades. Kinder- 
garten assistants will begin at $600 the first year, 
and will receive $900 after the seventh year. 
The increases will require an additional expendi- 
ture of $40,000. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. The school board has 
awarded a contract for an electric generator to 
be installed in the high school. The generator 
ors furnish light for the school and will cost 

1,509. 
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Mr. Roscoe C. Hill, principal of the Colorado 
Springs High School, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools to succeed Mr. C. M. Cole. Mr. 
Hill has been connected with the schools of the 
city since 1903, having held positions as high 
school instructor, grade principal, assistant prin- 


cipal and principal of the high school. He is a 
graduate of the Indiana State Normal School and 
the University of Colorado. 

Supt. Lewis A. Mahoney, of Rochelle, IIl., has 
been elected to the superintendency of the Moline 
schools. Supt. Herman Wimmer, Bremen, Ind., 
has been selected to fill the vacancy at Rochelle. 

Chicago, Ill. Mr. Charles D. Lowry has been 
elected assistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of appointments and assignments of teach- 
ers. He succeeds Miss Elizabeth Murphy who has 
been appointed to his former position of district 
superintendent. 

Supt. W. A. Wirt of Gary, Ind., has been re- 
elected for a term of two years, at a salary of 
$6,000. The board has arranged to give Mr. Wirt 
the privilege of spending part of his time in New 
York City. 

Mr. Thos. W. Churchill, President of the New 
York City Board of Education was given the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws by Manhattan College. 

Northampton, Mass. The salary of Supt. F. K. 
Congdon has been increased from $2,500 to $3,000. 

Mr. H. L. Smith of Bloomington, Ind., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of schools at 
Minneapolis, Minn. He will have charge of the 
two high school districts of the north and east 
sections. 

Mr. Lyman P. Spencer, one of the originators 
of the Spencerian copybook, died in June at his 
home in Sunbury, Pa., after a long illness. He 
was 75 years of age. 

After a fifteen months’ attack by his enemies, 
Supt. C. M. Barr of Hastings, Neb., has resigned. 
With the election of a new board, Supt. Barr was 
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assured of a three-year contract. The resignation 
makes it apparent that Mr. Barr believes it to 
be for the best interests of the schools and for 
the future harmony of the board. 

Superintendent J. M. Gwinn of the New Orleans 
Public Schools was invited by Columbia Univer- 
sity to deliver two courses on school administra- 
tion at the Columbia University Summer School. 
The session ran from July 2 to August 13. 

Mr. A. E. Pickard, for three years superintend- 
ent of the associated schools of Cokato, Minn., 
has resigned to accept the presidency of a Minne- 
apolis commercial school. During his incum- 
bency, Mr. Pickard organized twelve associated 
schools, equipped them with manual training 
benches and stoves for preparing lunches, and 
reorganized the seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
into a Junior High School and the high school 
proper into a Senior High School. 

Mr. V. L. Mangun, an instructor at the Winona, 
Minn., Normal School, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Macomb, III. 

Mr. J. A. Wiggers, of Three Rivers, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Elk- 
hart, Ind., succeeding E. H. Drake. 

Mr. Frank Cloud, for the past four years super- 
intendent of schools at Conshohocken, Pa., has 
resigned to become an instructor in the Southern 
High School at Philadelphia. 

Mr. H. L. Merrill, for 33 years superintendent 
of schools at Hutchinson, Minn., has resigned to 
take a year’s rest. 

Mr. J. B. Crabbe of Casper, Wyo., has been 
eiected superintendent of schools at Laramie. 

Mr. J. W. McLane, formerly principal of the 
Cleveland Normal School, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Cleveland Heights, O. 
The appointment is for a three-year term and the 
salary will be $3,000 for the first year, $3,200 for 
the second year and $3,500 for the third year. 

Mr. J. H. Brannon, superintendent of schools 
of Spartanburg County, S. C., has been elected 
superintendent of the city schools of Leesville. 

Mr. John Harig, building inspector for the 
school board of Cincinnati, O., died at his home 
after a long illness. He was 51 years old. 

Supt. J. H. Risley of Owensboro, Ky., has been 
re-elected for a four-year term, with a salary of 
$2,520. 
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Supt. H. G. Faust, of Shawnee, Okla., has been 
unanimously re-elected for a three-year term and 
his salary raised from $2,000 to $2,400. Last year 
was Mr. Faust’s first term. 


Mr. D. E. Porter, assistant principal of the 
Oklahoma City High School for the past ten 
years, and who was recently offered the princi- 
palship of the school, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the high school at Shawnee, Okla. The 
salary will be $1,900. 


Supt, W. S. Edmund of Medina, O., has been 
re-elected with a salary of $2,250 per year. 


Norristown, Pa. Mr. Harry W. Akins has been 
re-elected secretary of the school board. 


Mr. Charles E. Finch, of Rochester, N. Y., has 
been appointed director of Junior High School 
Academic Work. His duties will be to co-ordl- 
pate the new courses which will be developed for 
the new schools. He will survey the courses from 
the point of view of the grammar school, and 
from that of the high school, and will organize 
the work in preparation for the upper high 
school or for higher industrial or commercial 
subjects. It is planned to establish five junior 
high schools and to place Mr. Finch in charge of 
the chain of schools. 

Nashville, Tenn. Mr. H. S. Van Deren has been 
unanimously re-elected secretary of the board. 


Mr. E. B. Gift, of Hiawatha, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Manhattan, 
to succeed John Lofty. 

Mr. Charles H. Wolford, principal of one of the 
the schools, Braddock, Pa., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools to succeed Samuel Hamil- 
ton. The salary will be $2,500 per year. 

Mr. J. T. Keating, a former member of the Chi 
cago board of education, died at his home at the 
age of 51 years. 

Supt. J. C. Hoekje, of Grand Haven, Mich., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term, with an it- 
crease in salary. 

Los Angeles, Cal. A second assistant superin- 
tendent hes been appointed in the person of Miss 
Grace Fulmer, formerly supervisor of first-grade 
and kindergarten work. 

St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Robert Burkham has beet 
selected as school attorney to succeed EB. M. 
Grossman. 
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The Empire Movable and 
Adjustable Chair-Desk 


The New Empire Chair-Desk for schoolrooms is Strong, Durable, Sanitary, and easily 
and quickly adjusted to meet the requirements of the individual pupil. 






It Is Constructed of the best grade of tubular steel with baked Japanned finish and 
quartered oak or birch, reinforced with steel angles with welded joints. 


Its Life Is Practically Unlimited, as its supporting parts and their joints are not 
susceptible to contraction or expansion from changes in temperature. 


It Is Made in Six Different Sizes to fit the various grades, and has three adjustments 
so that each pupil may be individually fitted. 


Adjustments 


are Strong but Simple in Construction—Easy to operate—Nothing to get out of 


SHOWING SIMPLICITY OF ADJUSTMENTS 





order. They are— 


First—The perpendicular adjustment of the writing table for height. 


Second—tThe Plus and Minus adjustment, permitting the correct distance of the 


desk from the back of the chair. 


Third—The Tilting Top, allowing the writing table to be adjusted to any angle, 


thus securing the correct angle of vision for study, and the proper angle for writing or 


drawing. 


This New Chair-Desk possesses many exclusive features desirable 


for school work. 


Write us for further information and prices 
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Reading, Pa. Mr. Francis Boland, Jr., has been 
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rm and elected to serve his twenty-sixth consecutive term troduced expert supervision of special branches superintendent of schools to succeed Mr. Wig- 
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Mr. John Lofty, superintendent of schools at elementary schools. He was instrumental in The salary of S. W. Sherrill, state superintenda- 
of the Manhattan, Kans., has been appointed principal introducing agriculture, printing, supervised ent of public instruction of Tennessee, has been 
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Austin National Bank, in the suburb of Austin. Mr. L. A. Mahoney, of Rochelle, Ill, has been intendent at McMinnville, 
lich., has Dr. A. A. Hamilton, for nine years a member elected superintendent of schools at Moline Mr. B. E. Lewis, for six years superintendent 
th an it of the school board at Marion, Ind., died at his Mr. Weaver, vice-principal of the high school, of schools at Anthony, Kans., has been elected 
home after a year’s illness. He was 64 years Williamsport, Pa., has been elected superintend- to a similar position at Iola. 
superin- old, ent of schools at Conshohocken, Pa., to succeed Miss Catherine Brice, of Newton, Mass., has 
n of Miss Supt. Joseph M. Frost of Muskegon closed his Frank J. Cloud. Mr. Weaver is a graduate of been elected assistant superintendent of schools 
rst-grade twelve years of service as the head of the Muske- Bucknell University and holds a degree from at Minneapolis, Minn. 
g0n, Mich., schools on July first. Mr. Frost came Harvard University. His teaching experience Mr. C. L. Phelps, principal of the high school 
has been to Muskegon from Hinsdale, Ill. where he had covers a period of eighteen years, six of which at Calumet, Mich., for five years, has been elected 
d BE. M. made an enviable record in building up the high were spent at Williamsport. superintendent of schools at Ishpeming, to suc- 


School. This same energy and progressiveness 


Mr. F. W. Crawford, principal of the high 


ceed the late E. EB. Scribner. 
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SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE 
ESCAPE | 


Concedked by 
leading School 
Boards, Archi- 
tects and Fire 
Chiefs to be the 
best in the world 
All step - escapes 
are necessarily 


falls, another 
stumbles over the 
fallen, and an- 
other, breaking 
limbs and crush- 
ing out lives in 
the mad rush 
from smoke and 
flame. 


In the Kirker- 
Bender there is 
no stumbling, no 
falling, every- 
body slides to 
safety. 


Especially suited 
to women and child- 
ren. 


Illustrated 
booklet free. 
Write today; 
your letter may 
ane ‘ save a life. 
Covered with 8 Patents. . 


DOW FIRE ESCAPE WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


IT 1§ THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
ECONOMICAL AND SERVICE- 
ABLE BLACKBOARD FOR ALL 


GUARANTEED BLACKBOARD 


PURPOSES 


The ground slate writing surface which is applied with a trowel is 
hard, smooth, and exceedingly durable. 
DUROPLATE is 
Chalk marks are always clear, 
sharp, and distinct, and can be 
One | read from any angle without 
straining the eyes. 


Write for prices and 
free samples. 


unexcelled. 


CRESCENT 
Wood Working Machinery 


should be in your Manual Training Department so 
as to give your pupils an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with machines that are held in high esteem 
by factory managers who are held responsible for 


results in the operation of their plants. 


Send today for catalog describing band saws, jointers, saw 
tables, planers, planers and matchers, swing cut-off saws, disk 
grinders, variety wood workers, borers, hollow chisel mor- 


tisers, shapers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


LEETONIA, OHIO 


No. 6 Columbia St. 





For writing and erasing qualities 


E.W.AROWLES 


MANUFACTURER ~ PUBLISHER 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 


DUDFIELD’S COMBINED 


All Metal Crayon Trough and 
ERASER CLEANER 





ni 
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REMOVABLE DUST TROUGH 


The most up-to-date sanitary 
appliance for school buildings, 
Reasonable in price. 


Endorsed by State Boards of 
Health. 


For prices and further informa. 
tion address 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


Liberty, Missouri 








A wonder of the inventive age. 


SQUIRES SELF CLOSING INKWELi 


Here is a perfect inkwell that will give satisfaction, try it and you 
will use no other. 


Always closed, requires filling but once or twice a year, Economical, 
Durable, Sanitary, Ball cannot be removed, is practically Dust Proof and 


A few of its good points. 


Air Tight; is flush with the top of the desk and nickle plated. 


Write for sample and prices on our full line. 


SQUIRES INK WELL CO. 


941 Liberty Ave. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE ON WHEELS. 


One of the problems of the rural schools has 
been the demand for the practical teaghing of 
domestic science and the demonstration of good 
housekeeping methods and properly equipped 
kitchens. This has been solved recently by Mr. 
A. L. Lioyd, County Superintendent of Webster 
County, Ky., in the construction and operation 
of a domestic science wagon. 

The wagon is divided into two sections, a 
dining room measuring seven by nine feet, and 
a kitchen measuring six by seven feet. The 
rooms are each supplied with a sufficient number 
of windows. The floors are of hardwood and 
the ceilings and side walls are of wall board 
covered with sanitary paint. 

The furnishings are simple and practical. The 
dining room is furnished with a dining table, 
four chairs, window curtains and a rug. The 
kitchen has a three-burner oil stove with oven, 
a kitchen cabinet, a sink with air pressure water 
supply from a tank, and an equipment of cooking 
utensils suitable for a model kitchen. Six pupils 
can be accommodated at one time. 

The kitchen is intended not only as a place 
for the pupils to cook, but also serves as a demon- 
stration room for the teaching of economy of 
time and strength in housekeeping. It has been 
the means of creating a desire on the part of both 
pupils and parents for domestic science teach- 
ing in the schools and has led to much en- 
thusiasm in the subject. 

The wagon travels from school to school. At 
each school, the supervisor, Miss Mary Paris, 
gives demonstrations to which the people of the 
surrounding districts are invited. Classes are 
organized among the young ladies and the house- 
wives, and improvement leagues are organized 
to assist the pupils and to bring about a better 
school spirit. The wagon visited twelve schools 
during the spring, remaining from one to two or 
three weeks at each school. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Aug. 16-28—National Education Association at 
Oakland, Cal. Durand W. Springer, Secy., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Aug. 20—Department of School Administra- 
tion (N. E. A.) at Oakland, Cal. O. M. Plummer, 
Pres., North Portland, Ore. 

Aug. 30-31—National Association of State Uni- 
versities at San Francisco. G. W. Carry, Secy., 
Guthrie, Okla. 

Sept. 20-23—Illuminating Engineering Society 
at Washington, D. C. C. A. Littlefield, Secy., 
New York City. 

Oct. 6-7-8—Upper Peninsula Educational Asso- 
ciation (Michigan) at Marquette, Mich. Mrs. 
Cora Jeffers, Pres., Painesdale, Mich. 

Oct. 27-30—Minnesota Educational Association 
at Minneapolis. E. D. Pennell, Secy., Minne- 
apolis. 


Oct. 27-30—Minnesota Associated Schools (Min- 
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School Shop 
Forging 


By Thomas F. Googerty 
A practical, introductory 


text by a national au- 
thority. In preparation. 





The Bruce Publishing Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


nesota Educational Association) at Minneapolis. 


Mrs. H. Witherstine, Secy., Rochester. 

Oct. 27-28—Indiana City Superintendents’ Re 
search Club at Noblesville. E. J. Liewelyn, 
Secy., Mt. Vernon. 

Oct. 27-30—Washington Educational Associa- 
tion at Seattle, Wash. O. C. Whitney, Secy., 
Tacoma. 

Oct. 28-29—Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States at Nashville, 
Tenn. Bert Edward Young, Secy., Nashville. 

Oct. 28-29-30—Indiana State Teachers’ Associa 
tion at Indianapolis. Miss Adelaide Baylor, Secy., 
Indianapolis. 

Oct. 28-29—Maine Teachers’ 

Bangor. H. A. Allen, Secy., 


Association at 
Augusta. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE WAGON, WEBSTER COUNTY, KY 


(Note screens and curtains). 
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Some time since we had put to us a series of questions re- 
garding motor driven lathes. We give them below with answers. 
The answers in particular are of vital concern to all directors of 
Manual Training in the woodworking departments of schools. 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


Is it not true that within ten minutes after your beginning class has 
started its lesson in wood turning at least half of the pupils have their ma- 
terial screwed so tight. between the lathe centers that a three-horse power 
motor would not start their machines? 

It is true, but it doesn’t matter much with the American New 
Motor Driven Lathe with the A. W. C. Controller as the following 
will show. 

Is it not also true that unless you use the utmost watchfulness at least 
half of these pupils will apply their current to their motors under these con- 
ditions, and unless you get there almost at once, will burn out their motor 
fuses and even burn out the field coils in the motors? 

It doesn’t matter how stupid the pupil or whether you get 
there at once or not,—the motor cannot burn out or be injured in 
any way. The A. W. C. takes care of this and protects your motor absolutely. 
forma: Are you not constantly afraid that your pupils have not pulled their switches either clear out or in, to proper contact, 

and that they are burning their motor from this source, or that they will short circuit across the switch terminals with their 
chisels if they are at all exposed? 
There is no danger of this with the A. W. C. because everything is totally enclosed and out of the way. 
Also if your inexperienced pupils can get at the motor when it has become warm from an overload, will they not short cir- 
). cuit the field with the oil with which they are deluging the bearings, assuming these to be the source of the heat? 

The American Motor Headblock runs on ball bearings in grease and does not need attention once in six 
months. There is never any necessity for oil. 

Is it not also true that your beginning classes must start and stop their lathes almost continually to observe the progress 
10p of their work, and will they not always use the easiest switch method of doing it, regardless of any motor raising or belt shifting 
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rds of American 12-inch Speed Lathe with A. W. C. Control 





a device provided? 
> The switch in the leg of the American Motor Headblock Lathe will stop the motor, but, in itself, it will not 
, start it. The switch is automatically closed by the A. W. C. Controller handle when starting the motor. Stop and 


: start as often as necessary, no trouble. 


Our new Manual Training Catalog tells about this Lathe and all other woodworking machines used in manual training schools. It is a book that 


you, as a teacher, cannot well afford to be without for it will render you valuable assistance in your class-work. We shall be glad to send you a copy 
Ory upon receipt of your request. 


Ne AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Executive and General Sales Office: Rochester, N.Y. Sales Offices: New Yerk City, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland, Ore. 
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se Every School Day | | PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM 
an ae Baers. seen ee Furnished to meet the most ex- 
~— and the correct announcing of pro- acting requirements of schools and 
ashville, gram signals. It has been estimat- colleges. Rings bells at either one 
ville. ed that from one-half hour to an minute or five-minute intervals. 

Associa hour a day is lost in schools thru : : 

or, Secy., interrupted recitations, uncertainty, Automatically cuts out the ring- 
tion a confusion and disorder between ing of bells on days and nights when 








classes, due to the lack of uniform- 
ity of signal bells and the disagree- 
ment of schoolroom clocks. 


TheHahl Pneumatic 
Time System 


Establishes a correct system of time 
and program signals in every room 
in the school—governed by a mas- 
ter clock in the superintendent’s 
office. It is the most perfect time 


not required. 


Operates any number of different 
program bell circuits. 


Operates any number of second- 
aries. 


OUR SLOGAN IS 
“SERVICE FIRST.’ 


Improvements in design, better 
workmanship and closer inspection 


system in existence. No dependency on erratic elec- 
trical power. Air and gravity—two constant and 
invariable powers employed. No cost for opera- 
tion. No attention required except winding of one 
clock, once a week. 


Write today for catalog and descriptive literature 
Tell us your needs. We can help you. 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


2646 N. Maplewood Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


since the reorganization of this com- 
pany a year ago, indicate progress. 

If you are interested we would be pleased to tell 
you why our equipment is better than ever, and why 
in point of simplicity, efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion it is the best. 





Send for catalog 8, showing our complete line. 
LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. 
WAYNEBSBORO, PA, 




































Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost — 
Maximum Results 


x 


“The Spirit of Progress” 


—— THE -—— 
i lified in the Na- 
tion Wide oo > NEW IMPROVED 
better and more sanitary ‘6 BESSEMER ” 


heating and ventilating of 
our schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The OLD | 
DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VEN- | 
TILATING SYSTEM IS 
DAILY GROWING IN 
DEMAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and 
circulate the foul air in the 
room. 

It warms the room with 
pure fresh air and combines 
a duct or pipe to exhaust 
the vitiated or foul air. No 
other system does this. 

It does not require a sep- 
arate independent foul air 
flue of brick or metal as all 
other systems do. 

It is pam easy to set 

Up and easy to regulate. 
All other systems are com- 
plicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring ex- 
pensive experts to repair ; 
other systems do. 


It draws the foul or vitiated air from the fioor of room by a syphon suction combined 
with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 


It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it combines heater, 
ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air pipe or duct. Pipe furnished 
free five feet from. center of heater. All other systems require expensive independent foul 
air flues or ducts, either metal, brick or stone. 












SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 

















special service department is maintained in Buf- 
falo to which school board authorities and archi- 
tects may write for personal assistance in the 
solution of blackboard problems. 

Special literature has been prepared and may 
be obtained by readers of the Journat who will 
address the Beaver Board Companies, at 969 
Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ISSUE NEW CATALOG. 


Recent progress in the manufacture of sani- 
tary slate fixtures has been in the direction of 
standardization. This has been particularly true 
in the sizes and thicknesses of stock fixtures, in 
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ENTERS SCHOOL FIELD. 
As was announced in the June advertising 


pages of the Scnoot Boarp JourNAL, the Beaver 
Board Companies of Buffalo have recently pro- 
duced a new blackboard for American Schools. 

Beaver Board has during the past twenty years 
revolutionized the interior finish of rooms, taking 
the place in a large percentage of new structures, 
of the old-fashioned plaster. As an economical, 
sanitary and artistic wall finish, Beaver board has 
won a place not only in homes—in public struc- 
tures it is extensively being used. 

The new Beaver Blackboard has begun to 
make a revolution in the field of artificial black- 
boards. It is claimed for the new product that it 
has none of the limitations of slate, and that 
practically all the defects of the composition 
boards have been overcome. Beaver Blackboard 
has a core or backbone of pure wood fibre Beaver 
Board, and is thoroly moisture proof, rigid, san- 
itary and fireproof. It is ordinarily finished in 
gray black, and has a special prepared surface 
that is too smooth to absorb chalk dust and just 
abrasive enough to register clean-cut, even chalk 
lines. It erases perfectly and is more noiseless 
than slate. In extensive tests covering a consid- 
erable period of time, it has been demonstrated 
that Beaver Blackboard will not become shiny 
and squeaky. It may be washed without danger 
of injury, and will withstand ordinary antiseptic 
solution. 

The Beaver Board Companies have a chain of 
warehouses in all parts of the country and are 
prepared to ship Beaver Blackboards in all sizes 
and quantities. The advantage of the firm’s wide 
distribution insures to school boards immediate 
service and great savings in freight charges. A 


certain types of fittings, and in the form and 
style of drains, etc. 

A catalog which illustrates and describes a 
comprehensive line of superior standardized sani- 
tary fixtures has just been issued by the Lehigh 
Structural Slate Company. Nearly a hundred 
types of urinals, closet stalls, shower ranges, 
shower and dressing rooms, are listed and illus- 
trated. In addition, there are 25 types of laundry 
tubs, kitchen and slop sinks and chemical and 
dye vats, in a total of nearly a thousand sizes. 

School authorities will be particularly inter- 
ested in the variety of “school types” sanitary 
slate fixtures shown. The firm carries a large 
stock of metal fittings which can be supplied on 
instant notice for repairs and replacements. 

The claim of the Lehigh Structural Slate Com- 
pany for school patronage is not because of the 
“standard” character of its product, but because 
of the “superior standardization”? which has been 
introduced in the shape of especially selected 
stock and painstaking finish. 

Copies of the catalog will be mailed to readers 
of the Journal who will address the Lehigh 
Structural Slate Company, Bangor, Pa. 


POWERS MOTION PICTURE PROJECT- 
ING MACHINE WON GRAND PRIZE. 


The International Jury of Awards at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, 
California, has given to the Nicholas Power Co., 
of New York City the Grand Prize for the most 
perfect motion picture projecting machine. This 
important award was made after exhaustive in- 
quiry into the merits of the machine. Briefly 





STEEL 


NON - BREAKABLE — SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Spell ABSOLUTE EMANCIPATION 


from all breakage troubles, and because of SANITARY 
design, conserve the health of the pupil. Endorsed by 
highest Educational and Medical eutheritice. 


Lighter Weight Lower Freight 4 










Guaranteed for Life 


Sold on aan: Pe Prompt Service 


Steel Furmture Go. 
1488 Buchanan Ave. 


Grand Rapids, - gor 





The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
andsatisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 

School Desks, 

Opera and 

Folding Chairs 





‘THERE is a great difference in School Desks, altho 
to the casual observer all desks are alike. 1” 


is not true and we would like an op pportunity af 
showing you the superior construction of the HANEY SCHOOL 
DESKS, or any other School or Church Furniture that we 
make. 
Here is what we willdo. We will advise with you, co-operate 
with you and aid you all we can in any 0 
needs. We will also tell you something about 
our particular School Furniture and make you 
some prices that we believe will open your 
eyes. 
We have concentrated on this business « third 
of a Century. We think we know what to put 
in and what to leave out of Pupils’ Desks, 
Church and Assembly Seating, Recitation Seats, Bookcases, 
Tables, etc., to have them just right. 


We wish to say that we can and will save you money on 
= thing you wish to purchase in these lines. trial 
er is all we ask to prove it. 


Haney School Furniture Co., 


Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


the award covers the highest degree of perfec- 
tion. in the design and construction of motion 
picture projecting apparatus. 

The merits of the Power machine have been 
consistently maintained and constantly improved 
upon for more than fifteen years. The machines 
are used in every part of the world and enjoy 
the highest reputation of machines of this kind. 


A DEPARTURE IN CATALOG MAKING. 


The American Seating Company, Chicago, has 
just issued the 1915 revision of its catalog of 
school furnishings. The pamphlet which is 
printed in large format, contains 106 pages and 
is fully illustrated. Each of the fifty odd types 
of desks and seats manufactured by the firm is 
accurately described and priced, so that school 
authorities may be able to purchase directly and 
with full assurance that they will receive exact 
ly what they expect. 

Considerable space is given in the catalog to 
the general line of school supplies and apparatus 
which the firm sells. Here too the ready refer- 
ence feature has been followed out, and every 
item is completely and accurately treated. 

For the benefit of school authorities who must 
purchase on short notice, the firm has included 
a complete list of its thirty-six factories and 
warehouses, which are located in thirty-three 
states. 

Copies of the catalog will be mailed to any 
reader of the ScHoot Boarp Journat who will 
address the main office at 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


MEDALS FOR PITMAN SHORTHAND. 

It has been said that incentive is the greatest 
factor to success. Experienced teachers are 
agreed that the lack of incentive on the part of 
a student is the cause of a large number of fail- 
ures. With a view of continuing their policy of 
helping the teacher and student, Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New York, have issued 
Silver and Bronze Medals designed for presenta 
tion purposes. It is the intention of this firm t0 
offer these medals to schools as first and secon 
prizes for the most proficient students during the 
school year. 
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THE NATIONAL AIR-HEATER 








Sectional View 


“STANDARD CLOCKS” RECOGNIZED. 

Among the “Medal of Honor” awards recently 
announced at the Panama-Pacific Exposition by 
the International Jury is that given The Stand- 
ard Electric Time Company, Springfield, Mass., 
for its model exhibit in the Standard Commercial 
School, Palace of Education. 

The Master and Program Clock located in the 
Commercial School furnish time thruout the 
Palace of Education Building as well as in the 
school itself, thus affording a very practical and 
interesting form of exhibit. 


AWARDED GRAND PRIZE. 


The Western Electric Company has been 
awarded the grand prize at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exhibition for its exhibit of tele- 
phone and electrical apparatus. In addition to 
this, the firm has received three gold medals for 
telephone switchboards, telephone train dispatch- 
ing apparatus and insulating wires and cables. 
Two bronze medals have been awarded the Com- 
pany for mine rescue equipment and mine tele- 
phones. 


THE WAYNE SCHOOL CAR. 


The development of the centralized rural 
Schools has been attended with peculiar adminis- 
trative problems. One of these has been the 
transportation of children from widely separated 
homes to the central school. 

The Wayne Wagon Works of Richmond, Ind., 
has recently issued an interesting booklet dealing 
With the history of the Wayne school wagon and 
its part during the past fifteen years in promot- 
ing rural school transportation and the efficiency 
of rural schools. 

The wagons conform to the requirements of 
the United States Bureau of Education. They are 
constructed in four styles and may be had in 
three sizes,—ten, twelve and fourteen-foot body 
lengths, 

_ The Wayne wagons combine the qualities of 
light draft; good material, design and work- 
Manship, eliminating the necessity of frequent 
repairs; proper distribution of weight and suffi- 
client spring suspension for comfortable riding; 
Warm, light and cheerful interior arrangements; 
hon-slipping bolts and economy in shipment. 


The booklet contains some comparisons on 
horse and motor-driven vehicles. 

Copies will be sent to any interested school 
board member who will address the Wayne 
Wagon Works at Richmond, Ind. 


A LABORATORY FURNITURE CATALOG. 

Leonard Peterson & Company, Chicago, have 
just issued the Seventh Edition of their labora- 
tory furniture catalog. 

The catalog contains 93 pages divided into the 
following sections: Tables, desks, cabinets, 
domestic science and manual training furniture 
and drawing equipment. There are engravings 
showing typical laboratory equipment for chem- 
istry, physics, biology, physiography, domestic 
science, pathology, hospitals, filtration, and city 
testing and industrial plants. 

The pamphlet gives evidence of being more 
than a mere description of furniture and equip- 
ment. It contains explanations of special fea- 
tures, sets of specifications and prices for various 
styles and sizes of furniture and equipment. 

The pamphlet will be sent to any interested 
school board member or science teacher who ad- 
dresses the firm at 1234 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 


HUGE TELEPHONE FEATURE OF 
WESTERN ELECTRIC EXHIBIT. 


An enormous desk telephone fifteen times the 
size of the familiar instrument of every day use, 
is the central feature of the Western Electric 
Company’s exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. 

No other form of communication is so com- 
pletely in harmony with the progress made in 
recent years as the telephone. This gigantic 
telephone, as it stands on its large base seems to 
command the world in communication. 

To the rear of the exhibit are reproductions of 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, marked 
with miniature lamps which flash every twelve 
seconds, showing the 49 principal cities in which 
the Western Electric maintains offices, 

Among other interesting features which im- 
press the visitor, is the exhibit of inter-phones 
which are of vital importance and service in 


For Schools, Churches, Stores 
and Auditoriums 
THOUSANDS IN USE 
Made in 3 Sizes 
Meets the requirements of all State Laws. 


Most economical heater, because the Hot 
Blast draft burns the smoke. 


Simple, Safe, Sanitary, Strong and Satisfactory. 


The National Air Heater sells for less, because it does 
not require an expert to set it up, or operate. 
installed as an ordinary stove. 


As easily 


We issue a special 16 page catalog describing our line 
of heaters, and four approved Ventilating Systems which 
cover any condition of old or new buildings. 


WRITE US FOR AIR HEATER CATALOG 


EXCELSIOR STOVE & MFG. CO. 


Station B. Quincy, IIl. 


large buildings, especially in school buildings. 
There are also exhibits of special utilities for 
school shops and kitchens, such as electric ranges 
for baking and cooking purposes, motors for ma- 
chine shops, forge shops, etc., and vacuum clean- 
ers ranging from small hand cleaners to large 
stationary cleaners designed especially for use 
in hotels, office buildings and schools. 

Expert attendants are at all times present to 
show the “Western Electric” devices to visiting 
schoolmen. 


NEW HOME FOR EAGLE PENCIL CO. 

The Eagle Pencil Company has begun the erec- 
tion of a new office and warehouse building at 
703-707 East 13th St., New York City. The struc- 
ture will be ten stories high and will occupy a 
ground space of 64 by 90 feet. It will stand free 
on all sides and will be wholly fireproof. In 
addition to the best modern devices for handling 
and shipping merchandise, it will include a 
smokeproof fire tower of the Philadelphia type 
for the safety of employes. The building will 
represent an expenditure of about $150,000. 

When complete, the executive offices will be 
removed from 377 Broadway. 


THE EXHIBIT OF MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
DICTIONARIES. 

The famous Merriam-Webster Dictionaries are 
on exhibition in the “Liberal Arts Palace” which 
is located near Avenue “D” at the San Francisco 
Fair. 

The New International in its various editions 
and bindings, and many of the smaller diction- 
aries of today are shown in the large upright 
cases. Dictionaries are shown dating as far back 
as the year 1806 when the first small book was 
published by Noah Webster. 

Photographs of Charles, George and Homer 
Merriam appear on the walls as they were the 
original members to publish the Webster works 
since 1846. There are also large photographs 
showing the essential steps in the manufacture 
of books, from plain sheets of paper and hides, 
to the completed dictionary. 

The exhibit as a whole shows how the diction- 
ary has grown and the progress made in the 
manufacture of same. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 
THE TREE FAIRY AND THE STORIES SHE TOLD 


By MINNA B. NOYES (Author of Twilight Stories) 


A fascinating supplementary reader for third year, containing long and 
Eight full page illus- 


& Wagnalls 
NEW STANDARD 
Dyer onrnus 


Should Be 


a 


Benn Pitman Leads. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS BENN P'TMAN 
HAS BEEN THE STANDARD OF 
AMERICAN  SPORTHAND 
TEACHING AND PRACT:SE 
AND IT KFEPS THE 


short fairy tales translated from the German. LEAD TODAY. 


trations in color. 


THE SILK ARITHMETIC By rRaAveiGH weINTROB 


A sup pepeiaty book for grades 5—8, dealing with the mathematical 
end of this important and most interesting industry. 


1915. Some Recent Victories. 


Jan. 16. Joseph Neitlich, graduate of 
Boston High School, Benn Pitman 





All School 
proper 
names in 
regular vocab- 
ulary place and 
capitalized. Text-book 
markings; the only exact 
ior compounds ever 
. Prefixes and suffixes in 
alphabetical order; also abbrevia- 
tions. Common meanings of words 
first, obsoletes last. Carefully discrim- 
inated synonyms; antonyms; proper 
prepositions to use; etymologies. 


HIGH SCHOOL STANDARD 
ae words, 902 pages, 1,200 illustrations, 
6,700 proper names. Synonyms, 6,000 entries. 

Antonyms 754 lists. Price $1.50; Indexed $1.80. 


COMPREHENSIVE STANDARD 
For~Grade or High School use. 48,200 words 
720 pages, 1,000 illustrations, 6,000 synonyms dis- 
criminated, 3,400 proper names, etymologies. 
Price, $1.00; indexed, $1.25. 


CONCISE STANDARD 
35,000 words, 589 pages, 780 illustrations. The 
ideal dictionary for small pupils. Price, 60 
cents; Indexed, 85 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


‘You receive FULL VALUE 


WHEN YOU BUY 


| FLAG | 
OF 

DEFIANCE orton suntinc 
A sy uo pieas sare edema 

STERLING a DOUBLE BUNTING 


A flag of Sterling Quality 








124 No. Eighteenth St. 


Send for illustrated catalog. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 
The Only Sane Method Readers 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Watch for 


Dr. HARVEY WILEY’S 
HEALTH BOOKS 


For the Grades 


Out about"January 1, 1916 





PHILADELPHIA 


writer, took first place (with 100% 
for accuracy) over 444 candidates 
enrolled in Civil Service Exami- 
nation for Official Court Reporter, 


N York Cit 
CHICAGO ee ” 


Ben Krueger, Benn Pitman 
writer, of Watertown, Wis. High 
School team, won first place in 
contest open to all high schools of 
Southern Wisconsin. 


. Team of four girls, Benn Pitman 
writers, won first place in contest 
at Normal, Ill., open to all high 
schools of the State. Gregg writ- 
ers representing over 25 schools 
were in this contest. One girl in 
this team won the highest place 
in individual contest. 





Send for particulars. 


The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
Jerome B. Howarp, President. 





ROR amma ew) 
IMPLIFIE 


Not a new system, but 
a new method of teaching 
the two standards — Benn 
Pitman and Graham. 


BARNES’ Brief Course in Shorthand is 
pre-eminently THE CLASSROOM TEXT. 
You do not have to pencil it in order 
give your pupils the benefit of your own 
up-to-date’ ideas and methods. ~ Phrasing, 
halving, position, wordsigns, and real dicta 
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tion from the beginning. Jnvestigate at ow 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE Rand McNally & Company expense. 
MADE ONLY BY Chicago New York a BARNE s a. 
ANNIN & CoO., New York . 503 Howard Bldg. 
war “ . a a ictal aac hastings the lin 
is the opinion of the author that the child who An extremely valuable contribution to the _ 
tii masters the one thousand words in the scale will literature of schoo! administration is this study 
nT mn make practically no spelling errors in his writ- of the methods employed in the cities of the The 
7 ‘ ill L$ ] A | iM i ii = ing. United States in making original appointments and wv 
. i 5 a a High-School Standard Dictionary. of regular teachers in the elementary and second- book. 
ll nf ite Me Ss Cloth, 894 pages. Price, $1.50. Funk & Wag- TY schools. It covers all of the cities of 100,000 ~ be 
iL COOK Lt Ahi 2 il wu nalls Co., New York, Chicago. population and upward, and of 23 cities ranging First 
“1 atta = This new abbreviated edition of the Standard between 11,000 and 100,000. The latter were By ° 
Dictionary contains slightly more than 80,000 Chosen especially to omit no state of the union. son, « 
; Beis : words which are in general and literary use. The Altogether, about one-half of the population, It i 
A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling. especial needs of high-school and college stu- School enrollment and teaching force of the elem 
By Leonard P. Ayres. 58 pages. Cloth, post- dents have been kept in mind, and all words in nation, and nearly three-fourths of the annual while 
paid, 30 cents. Russell Sage Foundation, New the readings required for college entrance will @XPense for teachers’ salaries are included in the tory r 
York City. be found in the volume. Similar care has been ‘tudy. a anehes ; metho 
Objective tests for educational products are taken to include all scientific and trade terms The study is divided into four parts, taking Up of our 
becoming so numerous that a “yardstick for spell- and proper names which occur commonly in high- Tespectively: The methods employed in each colleg 
ing” arouses no wonder or incredulity but very school and trade school texts. Both the accepted City; the board of education, its size and fune An 
keen interest as to its simplicity and accuracy. diacritical markings and the revised scientific tions; the superintendent; and a constructive is unu 
The present scale prepared by Dr. Ayres, is alphabet markings are given as keys to pro- Plan for the appointment of teachers. formu 
printed on a sheet 14x23 inches in size and is nunciation. The first section of the book will be especie could 
divided into 26 equal measuring steps. The The book measures up in scholarship to the valuable for comparing plans and methods. Ii are, 
words have been placed in the successive columns high standard of the original work and exceeds in themselves, these plans suggest much to the = are fi 
with as nearly as possible equal increases in diffi- size and inclusiveness, similar abbreviations of dividual administrator in solving his local pre the ch 
culty. The six easiest words are at the left of the other lexicons. lems. The recommendations, while sound in remen 
scale and are such that almost all children in the gip56) Hygiene main, are idealistic and will not find unive st Chapt 
second grade can spell them correctly. They are: By Robert A water 350 pages. Price, $1.15 acceptance on the part of laymen members gar, f 
“nie,” “do,” “and,” “go,” “at,” and “on.” The Wanuiahe & York ‘Baltimore Ma 7 ’ — school boards. that ¢ 
actual location of the thousand words which ap- A new American edition of an important Eng- Famous Buildings. ane , The 
pear on the scale was determined by an investi- jj.) work. It is complete and authoritative and By Charles L. Barstow. 246 pages. List price, labora 
gation in which 70,000 children in 84 American espeeially clear and complete in the discussion of 60 cents. The Century Co., New York. tion ; 
cities participated. The aggregate number of  opijqren’s ills and their treatment from the This volume is in reality a primer of architec Well, 
spellings was 1,400,000 and the average score .¢hoo] standpoint. It is to be regretted that the ture, describing the great masterpieces of all forms 
made on the word in each column by the children publishers did not substitute illustrations of times, summarizing the principles of design and niust 
in the different grades is recorded just above the American plans of schoolhouses and American P!@0, and recounting the rise and history of the A Hi 
li 
word in the column. The scale can be readily gevices for heating, ventilation, ete chief periods and styles. The book has just = 
used by any teacher for testing the spelling : : Sonn’ enough of the underlying historical motives o Vol 
attainment of her pupils as compared with the Robert's Rules of Order. architecture and of the intimate biographical 604 p 
attainments of a great body of children in aver- Revised. By General Henry M. Robert. 323 facts of the great architects to give it the charm pany, 
age American cities. pages. List price, $1. Scott, Foresman & Co., of a romantic story. The diction is simple, but Thi 
The one thousand words used in the scale were Chicago, New York. accurate, and the illustrations are well choset- count; 
selected from a tabulation of some 368,000 words _Five hundred and twenty-fifth thousand is the A few of the quotations do not appear to be care social 
written by nearly 250,000 different persons, more significant legend on the title page of the newest fully made. encies 
than two-thirds of the material consisting of per- a ae of ee Rules. An pe for the Reading, Conversation and Composition. — 
sonal and business letters. Of all these 368,000 ‘Study of parliamentary law has been added in By J. D. Williams. 190 pages. Laird & Le ny 
words, the first ten, “the,” “and,” “of,” “to,” “1,” the form of an appendix. Chicago. mah 
“a,” “in,” “that,” “you,” “for,” constituted more The Appointment of Teachers in Cities. This delightful story is about Tiny, a red sw b 
than one-fourth of the total, and the 50 common- By Frank Washington Ballou. 202 pages. squirrel, who lived in Squirreltown. The reader ee 
est words composed nearly one-half the total. It Harvard University Press, Cambridge. not only becomes acquainted with Tiny, but with pol 
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The Distinctive Features of a New. 
Plane Trigonometry 


By A. M. HARDING, A. M. and J. S. TURNER, B. A. 


This text-book is the result of ten years’ experience in the class- 
room. It has been used in mimeographed form for two terms and has 
been thoroughly revised before publication. The authors are familiar 
with the difficulties which the student encounters in this subject 
and the arrangement and treatment of the subject matter are such 
as to reduce these to a minimum. The book contains the material 
usually included in a fifty-hour course in Plane Trigonometry together 
with about 600 exercises. It meets the requirements of both high 
school and first-year college students. 


Price 90 cents, with logarithmic tables, $1.10—Postage extra. 
Copies sent on examination if requested. 


Educational Department 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 





School Textbooks 


LYONS’ BOOKKEEPING. For high schools. Has all the best 
features of the theory plan and of the individual practice plan. 
Is followed by a full line of intermediate and advanced sets. Is 
adopted for exclusive use in the state high schools of Oregon, 
Utah, Kentucky and Kansas, in the City of Chicago, and in 
hundreds of other cities. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, by Bertha J. Austin. A three-book course 


beginning in the grades and concluded in the high school. A 
course in practical cookery which will entail very slight expense 
upon the student and requires an equipment for the school which 
is not expensive. 


MILLER-KINKEAD ENGLISH LESSONS. For the grades. A 
two-book course that is new and attractive. It is very thorough 


as well, and present indications are that it will be very widely 
used next year. 





2 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


“Too Hot and Too Dry” 


This is the condition in most buildings during the 
time of artificial heat. Instead of there being 55 to 
65 per cent of Relative Humidity and a Temperature 
of 68 to 70 degrees F., in many cases there is less than 
30 per cent and a Temperature of 72 degrees or more. 


This may not be the condition in your building, 
but do you KNOW that it is not? 


6c : 99 
Wilder” Hygrometers 
placed in the different rooms will register the exact 
temperature, and at the same time show whether or 
not the atmosphere contains the proper amount of 


moisture. 


Write for further information and 
catalog of Accurate Thermometers. 


Troy, N. Y., U.S.A. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Owners 


No. 1282 


Charles Wilder Company, 





the lives and habits of birds, bees, squirrels and 
the denizens of real woods. One is taken into the 
out-of-door life. 


The decidedly good questions for conversational 
and written work are placed at the end of the 
book. This arrangement makes it seem as tho 
the book were to be read just for pure pleasure. 


First Course in Chemistry. 


By William McPherson and William E. Hender- 
son. 416 pages. Price, $1.25. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


It is claimed by the publishers that this new 
volume has all the good points of an earlier text, 
while it embodies the latest discoveries of labora- 
tory research and the most up-to-date pedagogical 
methods. Tho the book is primarily for students 
of our secondary schools, it will be found to meet 
college entrance requirements. 

An unscientific reader noies that the language 
is unusually simple. If one’s memory of chemical 
formulas were refreshed, many of the chapters 
could be read with intelligence, if not with pleas- 
ure. Allusions to homely details of everyday life 
are frequent. A housewife might remark that 
the chapter on food is quite short, but she should 
remember it is something to have even a short 
chapter. She might read what is given on vine- 
gar, fats, soap, baking powder and other articles 
that come into her well-appointed kitchen. 

The topics for themes cover a wide range. A 
laboratory manual for this volume is in prepara- 
tion and will be published in the near future. 
Well, the applications of chemistry in many 
forms of industry are so numerous, chemists 
hiust be progressive. 


A History of England and the British Empire. 

Volume IV. 1802-1914. By Arthur D. Innes. 
604 pages. Price, $1.00. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

This fourth and final volume, 1802-1914, re- 
counts radical changes in the political, economic, 
social, religious life of England and its depend- 
encies. On the home island, its industries, its 
modes of transportation, its attitude towards 
Many vital questions and movements have been 
Completely revolutionized. A compact kingdom 
has become thru colonial expansion, a widely- 
8Cattered empire. In 1802 it was pitted against 

apoleon, in 1914 it is involved in a war the 


24 Bedford Street, Strand 
LONDON 





most tremendous, the most critical in the annals 
of mankind. 

What qualities mark the treatment of so re- 
markable a century? First, this book is well- 
proportioned. For instance, large space is not 
given to the affairs of India, while only small 
space is granted to those of Ireland. Its literary 
development has not been expanded at the ex- 
pense of its industrial development. Topics are 
not unduly biased by the prepossessions or pre- 
judices of the author. Fairness and a mental 
detachment seem to have controlled selection and 
arrangement. Remote causes of great movements 
have not been left out. While there has been no 
attempt at fine writing, clearness, logical order, 
frequent use of apt phrases, have given much of 
that indefinable quality, style. 

An admirable index, a full synopsis of each 
chapter under the table of contents make “Eng- 
land and the British Empire” exceptionally use- 
ful for reference. 


The Lakside Literature Readers. 
For the Fifth Grade. 320 pages. Ainsworth 
& Company, Chicago. 


The Lakside Literature Readers. 

For the Sixth Grade. 348 pages. Ainsworth 
& Company, Chicago. 

Analysis or criticism of selections from authors 
famous on both sides of the Atlantic would be 
most inappropriate. Mention of the editorial 
work, however, is permissible. 

Reading for the story or plot, reading for spe- 
cial descriptions, are prescribed. Extensive study 
of some selections is followed by intensive study. 
Notes are given when really needed; questions 
are thought-provoking; the presence of memory 
gems proves that the exact wording is considered 
a vital part of a fine thought. Bright, personal 
sketches acquaint readers with the tone of a 
period and the environment of authors. A 
glossary explains unusual words found in the 
poems and songs of Burns. Last but perhaps 
not least, it is thought teachers should and do 
count for something in the successful study of 
literature. 


Poultry Keeping. 


By Harry R. Lewis. 365 pages. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia and London. 





Thus in New York Cit 
82% of successful candidates.” 


A copy of the complete Report will be sent upon request. 


ISAAC PITMAN @ SONS iawfotit S***" 


Send for our 1915 price list of textbooks for High and Grammar Grades. 


LYONS @& CARNAHA 


623 S. Wabash Ave., 
131 E. 23d St., New York 


Regents’ Records In Shorthand 


As in All Fair Tests the Isaac Pitman System Wins Out 


AVE you read the instructive Report of the Committeee appointed 
H by the Shorthand Section of the New York City High School 
Teachers’ Association to investigate the relative merits of the Isaac 
Pitman and the Gregg Systems of Shorthand? It is one of the most striking 
vindications of the Isaac Pitman system that has ever been published. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT 
“A member of the committee has obtained from the records of the New York 
State Department of Education the results of the shorthand examina- 
tions conducted by the Board of Regents for the past five years. The 
records of Shorthand II. (100 words a minute) examination show that in all 


the High Schools of the State in which Gregg shorthand is taught the number 
of pupils instructed was 384, the number examined was 341, the number of 
failures was 124. This shows that of all Gregg pupils examined in Shorthand 
IL. (100-word test) 634% were successful. 


“In the High Schools of New York City for the same period, and the same 
tests, 2464 pupils were examined in Shorthand II., and 2030 were successful. 


with the large number of pupils examined we have 





Facts and figures prove that poultry keeping is 
no longer a negligible occupation. The size and 
character of this book shows that the subject is 
deemed worthy of serious consideration. 

Birds are here grouped under egg breeds, meat 
breeds, general utility breeds. A few of the out- 
standing topics are: Location and soil of poultry 
yards; specifications for building either large or 
small poultry houses; care of these yards and 
houses; well-balanced rations; treatment of dis- 
eases to which poultry are subject; preparation of 
poultry products for market. 

Tho the book is designed for boys and girls 
yet in school, it must appeal strongly to those 
having small poultry yards. The 181 illustrations 
are often beautiful, always interesting and in- 
structive. Laboratory exercises and thought 
questions call attention to points that might 
otherwise be overlooked. 


A Dog of Flanders. 

By Louisa De LaRame. Illustrated in color by 
Maria L. Kirk. 78 pages. Price, 50 cents, net. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and Lon- 
don. 

“A Dog of Flanders” is so plain it needs not a 
word of explanation and is so beautiful its mean- 
ing will at once be felt. Hence it has been pub- 
lished without note or comment, excepting its 
sympathetic illustrations. 

Primer. 

The Ideal Catholic Readers. By a Sister of 
St. Joseph. 96 pages. Price, 30 cents. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

The needs of little children sharply define the 
contents of a primer. Pictures and a few simple 
lessons designed to teach the beginnings of 
patriotism and religion are a significant feature 
of this particular primer. 

Dictation Day by Day. 

By Kate Van Wagenen. 134 pages. Price, 24 
cents. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

The principal of a public school in the city of 
New York has planned this speller to meet the 
needs of crowded schoolrooms. A short passage 
in which a few new words are underlined is 
dictated every day. In this way troublesome 
little words are repeated over and over again. 
There is also drill upon stems, prefixes, suffixes 
and synonyms. 
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JOHNSON'S 
SHADE ADJUSTERS 


REGULATE 
LIGHT ano VENTILATION 






moulding at onl 

Opaque, Holland : 
cost, also in savi 
thousand schools y. 






7208 EBERHARDT AVE. 


Johnson's Shade Adjusters Zroviss 25 ve 


Efficiency in Light—and better Ventilation. 
Leading architects and superintendents recommend 
them. Are the standard fixture 14 years. School 
Boards (in market) can have free full size perma- 


For new buildings they work on the Johnson 


Window Stops. Send for sample. 

more than other stops. For old buildings we furnish a neat 

Tie per ft. The 

or Duck Cloth Shades. } 
the shade from wear. They are in a 


R. R. JOHNSON, M’f’r 






Provide 25 to 











They cost no 


work —— well on 
conomical in 










CHICAGO, ILL. 





Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 


amous 
$.L.& A..F. SHADES 
Made of DUCKING 


Have NO SPRING 


ROLLER. 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 
their area at one 
operation. 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends. 

Have the fewest 
parts, never get 
out of order. — 

Act most rapidly 
and last | . 

Handled by leading 

Supply Houses every - 

where, or address 


OLIVER C. STEELE 
MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 








THE 


, 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave. 





FRAMPTON’S 
Famous Adjustable 
Window Shades 
No UP-TO DATE school 
or public buiiding is 
complete without 
means for perfect ven- 
tilation and shade. 
These adjustabie shades 
aremadeofovttonduck; | 
are serviceable, beauti- | 
ful and simple; are EAS- 
ILY OPERATED by a 
single cord passingthru 
our patented pulley, 
which is absolutely au- 
tomatic. 

Shade Cannot Fall 
Interesting booklet,giv- 
ing details, mailed 
upon request. Agents | 
wanted. | 

FRAMPTON MADE 
means AIR and SHADE 
Manufactured by 


Frampton Window Shade Co. 
Pendleton, ind. Box 252 | 








Ward’s Counting and Table Drill Book. 


By Mary A. Ward and Benjamin Veit. Cloth, 
112 pages. Price, 28 cents. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

A drill book that can be effectively used when- 
ever and wherever the fundamentals of arith- 
metic have not been thoroly mastered. Good rea- 
soning cannot take the place of accurate addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division. 


The See and Say Series. 

Book Three. By Sarah Arnold, Elizabeth C. 
Bonney and E. F. Southworth. 160 pages. Price, 
$0.35. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Manual for Teachers. 

Book Three. By Sarah L. Arnold, Elizabeth C. 
Bonney and E. F. Southworth. 215 pages. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 

The plan of “Book Three” is substantially the 
same as that of the earlier books. Children are 
taught that a letter is a symbol of a sound or 
sounds; they are also taught to associate the 
sound with the symbol. They see, then say: 
hence, the fitness of the name given to this series. 
While it is admitted that many words must be 
learned individually, the aim is to use every atom 
of phonetic knowledge possible in mastering any 
new word. 

The accompanying “Teachers’ Manual” outlines 
each lesson in detail, and gives definite work in 
story-telling, picture study, seat work, dictation, 
games and dramatization. 


Indian Legends. 

By Marion F. Washburne. Cloth, 144 pages. 
Price, $0.45. Rand, McNally & Co., New York. 

The designs on totem poles, in Navajo blankets, 
on pottery, tell much to different Indian tribes; 
but the white man cannot read what they say. 

A woman has here simply, and beautifully, told 
seven quaint Indian legends which reveal the 
primitive life of a very early day. We learn what 
they thought of the wind, the sun, fire, music. 
Ah! Indians are not stolid, but highly imagina- 
tive. 
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SIM-PULL SHADE REGULATOR 


Practical—Effective— Inexpensive 
Fits Any Shade or Window 


“The only device of the kind now being sold and 
recommended by leading Window Shade and 
School Supply concerns. 


Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. | | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





JELLITAC and COLD WATER produce 


Snow White Paste 


Simply stir the powder into the water — 
the best and cheapest adhesive for school 
use. School boards furnished with a trial | 


ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 
New York City 


Draper’s Cotton Duck 
Adjustable Window Shades 


have the most essential features for good 
ventilation and light. 
They are Durable, Economical, and 


guaranteed to give the most satisfactory 


results. 
Why not place your order NOW ? 


Write today to 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADECO., Spiceland, ind. 















THE WIMMER 


for lowering 
shade from 


the top, for 
upper light 
and ventila- 
tion in the 
class room 
offices, etc, 


6.1. Wimmer & Go 


MFRS. 
Columbus, 0. 


FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
Because 
They are worth more 


Send for our Catalog 


Fede! Slel Fate 6 


4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 


























Food: What It Is and Does. 


By Edith Greer. 12mo, cloth, 251 pages. Price, 
$1. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Unique and original are the terms which best 
describe this supplementary textbook on food, 
diet and nutrition. The book divides itself 
roughly into four parts: Vegetable foods, animal 
foods, production and distribution of foods; 
human nutrition and dietetics, its hygiene and 
economic aspects. A vast amount of information 
has been compressed into a minimum of space. 
The author has a fascinating style that arouses 
curiosity and makes every food fact vivid and 
clear. It is to be regretted that the author has 
introduced vapory theories about the origin of 
mankind and of its use of food as fact. The illus- 
trations and the typographical makeup of the 
book are out of the ordinary. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL LITERA- 
TURE. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work in Massachusetts. 
First annual report by Mr. Wm. R. Hart, Educa- 
tional Expert of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture. An important document recount- 
ing the splendid progress made by the country 
boys’ and girls’ clubs in home economics, poultry 
raising, market gardening, canning, corn-raising, 
etc. 

Administration of Child Labor Laws. By Helen 
L. Sumner and Ethel E. Hanks. United States 
Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 12, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Discusses the employment certificate 
system of the state of Connecticut, showing 
clearly the responsibility which the state and 
local educational authorities bear for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions. The pamphlet is an im- 
portant part of a number of comparative studies 
which are to be made to establish standards and 
essentials in child labor laws. 

Teachers’ Cottages in Washington. By Joseph- 
ine C. Preston. This newest bulletin of the State 
Department of Education of Washington de- 
scribes in detail the advantages, theoretical and 





practical, of providing for country teachers 4 
house of their own in which they may live in- 
dependent of the traditional “boarding place.” 
The pamphlet includes not only the testimony of 
county superintendents and teachers but also 
illustrations of cottages which are in use, and 
architects’ plans for model teachers’ dwellings. 

History of Public School Education in Ala 
bama. By Stephen B. Weeks. Bulletin No. 12, 
1915, United States Bureau of Education. 

The American League to Limit Armaments, 
43 Cedar Street, New York City, offers to send 
gratis to school superintendents, principals and 
teachers its printed matter specially prepared for 
debating upon the increase of America’s military 
forces. Other material useful in the preparation 
of essays and orations on this subject is also 
offered by the same organization without charge. 

Report of a Survey of the Oakland, Cal., School 
Administration. By E. P. Cubberley, Published 
under the direction of Mr. Wilford E. Talbert, 
director of the Bureau of Information and Re 
search, Board of Education, Oakland, Cal. A 
valuable report describing the organization, the 
scope and needs of the school system and the 
financial conditions of the school department 
The report argues that the schools of Oakland 
should not be conducted at a less cost but that 
efforts should be made to obtain the greatest 
value educationally for the present expenditures. 


Death of Mr. Rand. 

W. H. Rand, founder and for many years head 
of the publishing house of Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany, died June 20th, in New Canaan, Conn., a 
the age of 87. Mr. Rand was a native of New 
England and contributed much to the upbuilding 
of the printing and publishing industry of Chi 
cago. He was one of the gold seekers in the 
rush to California in 1849 and established the 
first newspaper in Southern California. In 1856, 
he came to Chicago and in 1867, with Andrew 
McNally, established the firm which bears the 
name of both. In 1894, he retired to his boy 
hood home at East Milton, Mass. 
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RELATION OF SUPERINTENDENT TO 
THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


(Concluded from Page 18) 

In conclusion, permit me to say with all the 
foree and energy necessary to be rightly under- 
stood, that the people are the sovereigns repre- 
sented by the board of education which in turn 
secures the services of a superintendent whose 
business it is to act as legal, financial and pro- 
fessional adviser of the board. The board and 
the superintendent are as inseparable as this 
union of ours. Each is the confidant of the 
other, all things are initiated and accomplished 
by a common understanding. In feeling, in sen- 
timent, in sympathy, and in action the board 
and superintendent move irresistible 
foree, the will of the 
people in the educational development of their 


children. 


one 


as 


working out sovereign 


COST OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
(Concluded from Page 17) 

cubic foot), the cost of the building may be 
estimated at trom ten or eleven to twelve or thir- 
teen cents per foot. The of the 
heating and ventilating at from two and one- 
half or three cents to four or even five cents, 
depending wpon the elaboration of the mechan- 
ical plant. 

The and may esti- 
mated at from one-half to one cent for the most 
modern installation of fixtures, and the electric 
lighting, including fixtures and lamps, at from 
one-third of a cent to three-fourths of a cent. 

The above costs are based upon a wide prac- 
tice and carefully prepared data, and 
teken as accurate for preliminary 
estimates. They will prove of no value, how- 


cubie cost 


plumbing sewering be 


may be 


reasonably 


ever, unless they are based upon a plan giving 
the actual cubie content of the building. 
There 


from the 


variations 
due to favorable build- 
ing, market and building site conditions; not- 


are, however, some wide 


above figures, 


ably, a total cost for the new Central High 
School at Minneapolis of 14.15 cents per cubic 
foot; the Emerson School at Gary, Indiana, at 


13.12 cents; the Summer High School at St. 
Louis, for 15.6 cents per cubic foot; and a high 
school at Greenfield, Ohio, for 15.34 cents. But 
these units should not be applied to general esti- 
mates. 

In buildings of the 
joist construction, 


(ordinary 
with fireproof corridors and 
stairways), the cost of the building will be less, 
but the other items, heating and ventilation, 
plumbing and sewering, and electric work, will 
not be affected materially, unless the quantity 
cf the work is lessened or the work is cheapened 
in its character. 


second class 


A wide experience in this class of building, 
covering practically the same range of territory 
as noted above for fireproof buildings, it is 
found from carefully prepared data, that this 
type of building may be erected complete at 
trom eleven to fifteen cents; the average price 
being about thirteen and one-half cents per 
cubic foot, which price covers the cost of such 
buildings as the high school at Shelbyville and 
Lafayette, Indiana, and the 
Wichita. 

It is to be regretted that there is so little 
reliable data on the cost of school buildings, 
from which general information can be deducte: 
for comparison between the cost of buildings for 
various communities. 


high school at 


If, among your other re- 
searches, you could devise a scheme for the col- 
lection of such data, and reduce it to a reason- 
ably comparable basis ,it should prove of great 
value generally in determining with some ac- 
curacy the amounts necessary to set aside for 
new buildings, and the amount of proposed bond 
issues designed to carry out a definite 
program. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that the 
present tendency in tends to 
extravagance, and one of the hardest lessons to 
learn, seems to be that it is not necessary to 
use expensive materials or to add useless ap- 
pendages to obtain novelty or beauty. The best 
things are those which evidence the use of the 
simplest. materials, which are generally readily 


building 


school building 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 
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A practical, introductory 
text by a national au- 
thority. In preparation. 
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at hand, and that restraint in design which is 


always consistent with good taste and refine- 
ment. 


FITTING A HIGH SCHOOL INTO A COM- 
MUNITY. 
(Concluded from Page 16) 

dealt out by the instructors will be a benefit to 
them. The board of education, the high school 
faculty and the community, however, feel that 
the work of connecting the high school with 
the community has just begun, and that the 
returns which have thus far come in are only 
a prophecy of the greater results that will come 
as the work progresses. 


Boston, Mass. Spanish will be taught in the 
elementary schools during the next year. The 
subject has been introduced in the commercial 
courses. 





DR. W. C 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
July 23, following attack of | 
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WHAT SHOULD GO INTO A CITY SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S REPORT? 
(Continued from Page 10) 

summer, where they have been established, cost 
something. (11) More is spent for school super- 
vision than ten years ago. (12) The number of 
children to the teacher has been reduced in most 
communities. The number of schools with more 
than fifty children to a teacher is much less 
now than ten years ago. 

Too many superintendents are reluctant to 
speak in positive terms concerning the neces- 
sity for larger appropriations for schools. The 
public should be given to understand with great 
clearness that the demands they are making on 
the schools call for large expenditures. A re- 
port should show the cost per pupil for manual 
training in each of its most important branches, 
the cost per pupil for physical training and for 
music. J] think it advisable to show not merely 
the yearly per capita cost of educating a pupil, 
but to show also the daily cost based upon actual 
attendance. If there could be a photograph of a 
boy and girl in the report, with a statement be- 
neath the picture that it costs so much a day 
to educate each of these children, to be followed 
by the question, “Are they worth it?’ such a 
showing would carry further in influencing pub- 
lic opinion than a mere statement of the yearly 
per capita cost. 


Records of Changes and Improvements. 


Fifth. The report should be of a positive 
character in the way of indicating improve- 
ments that have been made in the schools dur- 


ing the current year, or changes which are, in 
the judgment he superintendent, of suffi- 


detailed information. 


cient importance to set forth in a report. The 
public has the right to know what modifications 
iu school practices are being made and the rea- 
sons for such changes. 

These changes may include activities which 
are not within the control of the board of edu- 
‘ation, but which affect the welfare of the school, 
such as the development of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. Here, certainly, should be included 
such changes as important modifications of the 
courses of study; changes in rules for promotion 
of pupils; seating primary schoolrooms with 
movable furniture instead of stationary furni- 
ture; the establishment of school lunches; 
changes in the rules relative to home study, 
ete. 

Sixth. A report may well contain a discus- 
sion of the unrealized needs of the schools; posi- 
tive statements as to some of the hindrances to 
education and how to remove them. The public 
regards, or should regard, the superintendent of 
schools as a promoter of sound education. It is 
his duty, therefore, to make known the obstacles 
which hinder such education. 

Here may be mentioned inadequate enforce- 
ment of compulsory education laws; the need 
of better paid and a higher type of attendance 
or truancy officers, assuming, of course, that this 
need exists; a discussion of the need of ade- 
quate, constructive, intelligent, sympathetic 
supervision of instruction—there is no feature 
of a school system upon which the public needs 
education more than this; fewer children to the 
teacher in elementary schools; opportunities for 
various phases of industrial education; larger 


or more adequate playgrounds; special types of 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on shor! notice. 
of same depend on requirements and State Laws—but in every case are 
the lowest for quality of material supplied. 
lumber proposition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, arrange 
to erect all buiidings. Buildings can be taken down and re-erected any 
number of times without marring a cingle feature. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues, tind it difficult to build new schoolhouses fast enough to keep up with 
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"] towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 30 to 20. 
When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
| done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached to 
same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by es local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. We GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
d We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 
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the different 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. 


schools for different kinds of children and chil- 
dren of varying degrees of ability, not overlook- 
ing the needs of defective children. 

If the superintendent does not present these 
needs, who will? 

Seventh. A report should set forth the results 
of any tests that may be made of pupils. The 
public is asking for more definite statements of 
the results of education. 

I am not one of those who believe that all the 
results of education may be set down in tables 
or figures. There is much in the work of teach- 
ers and schools that does not lend itself to statis- 
tics. Opinicn or guesswork about the results 
of the schools is, however, giving way to facts 
and statements of definite results. A _ report, 
therefore, may set forth the results of tests in 
spelling, in arithmetic, in penmanship, in Eng- 
lish composition. In each of these subjects, as 
we all know, there are certain tests that have 
been worked out which, while not conclusive or 
final, nevertheless have their value. 

I am of the opinion that in many schools tests 
are not frequent enough, and I am also of the 
opinion that tests or examination questions are 
not always worked out carefully enough. But 
assuming that they are worked out carefully, 
and that proper standards of achievements are 
set up, it is important to the administration of 
schools that the superintendent should find out 
just what the children can do in certain funda- 
mental subjects of school instruction, and, hav- 
ing found out, the school report is one of the 
means of getting the results before the public. 

A report, or a succession of reports, is a survey 
It may not, to be 


of the entire school system. 
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Next Year’s Equipment 


Why not be sure that the public funds are spent for 
the right kind of equipment? 


R-W MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
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Made in one size from selected kiln dried maple. 
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sure, have all the characteristics of a survey 
made by outsiders or by experts, but it will have 
seme of them, 

Reports—for I do not like to think of too 
much in a single report—are an analysis of the 
local school situation which the superintendent 
would probably not make if the rules of the 
board of education did not require a report. The 
necessity of putting himself on record, year 
after year, keeps a superintendent alert. Taking 
an inventory of accomplishments reveals to him 
possibly wherein the school system fails. It is 
a record of the schools, the chief value of which 
may be found six months later, a year later or 
five years later. A report may be of convenience 
in unknown ways. 





A report, then, is perhaps of greatest value to 
the one who makes it. The very fact that it is 
to be made has a tendency to keep the superin- 
tendent wideawake. When he examines other 
good reports he looks upon the schools of which 
he has charge with a new vision of accomplish- 
ment, and perhaps of failure. When he makes 
his own report he finds it is really a report of 
his own activities or inactivities. Fortunate 
is the superintendent who can view with satis- 
faction the achievements of his schools when, 
year by year, he checks up these schools and 
thus checks up himself. 


HOME RULE AND THE STATE REGULA- 
TION OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


(Concluded from Page 8) 
conforms to the best experience of other states. 
The board of education, it claims, should be 
vested with the most liberal powers compatible 
with a guarantee of efficiency. The Department 
would confer upon the local board of education 
broad powers, and would safeguard the exercise 


of such powers by fixing reasonable limits above 
and below which the board could not go. This 
would guarantee to every city the machinery, 
method and maintenance for an efficient school 
system, and would at the same time protect the 
community from indiscretions by the school 
beard. 

Above all else, the educational situation in 
New York State demands a system of educa- 
tional administration which will protect the 
schools of every city in the state from the inter- 
ference of political and other disturbing in- 
fluences. 


It is unlikely that the Constitutional Conven- 
tion will adopt any amendment radically inter- 
fering with state control of the schools. For 
influential educators thruout the state are too 
strongly opposed to such action. 


But until the city school systems of the state 
have been relieved from the handicaps imposed 
by the special privileges and the antiquated 
forms of educational administration which flour- 
ish under the present lack of general statutes, 
educational progress in these cities will neces- 
sarily be slow. The conditions parallel to some 
degree those found in Pennsylvania and in IIli- 
nois within the last decade. The only solution 
would appear to be in the passage of a bill sim- 
ilar to the Lockwood-Hinman Bill, which em- 
bodies many of the excellent principles found 
in the revised school codes of Pennsylvania, 
Ohic and other states. 


Home rule, therefore, as applied to city school 
systems in New York, insofar as it is expressed 
thru local laws and charter provisions relating 
to the management of the schools, has failed to 
satisfy the standards of educational and business 
efficiency which school management now de- 
mands. 


Junior High School in Chanute, Kans. 

Chanute, Kans. The recent annual report of 
Supt. J. F. Hughes contains a statement to the 
effect that the introduction of the six-and-six 
system has been responsible for an increase in 
the high school attendance. The gain in aver- 
age daily attendance for the four upper grades 
during the year was 20 per cent, while the 
gain in average daily enrollment was 21.45 per 
cent. 

The average daily enrollment in 1913-14 was 
1,955.55, and in 1914-15 was 2,014.46. The aver- 
age daily attendance was 1.975 during the past 
year and 1,908 during the preceding year. The 
total gain in numbers was 66.75 and the greater 
increase was among the boys. 

Commenting on the number of students who 
will enter the Senior High School, Mr. Hughes 
said: “Of the 71 graduates from the junior school 
all except two signified their intention of at- 
tending the senior school, and these two were 
pot certain. Four other pupils who did not grad- 
uate because of lacking one subject will also 
enter the senior school. 

“In the Junior High School, the group spirit 
has been exceptionally fine. The pupils mani- 
fested great pride in the building, in the equip- 
ment and in the activities. They displayed un- 
usual enthusiasm in athletics. The various 
musical organizations, the class parties, the 
school column in the daily paper and the athletic 
teams were a means of bringing many students 
into positions of leadership with problems of 
initiative. A spirit of contentment has prevailed 
and the pupils have thoroly enjoyed the privi- 
leges of the Junior School. 

“The American plan of school conduct con- 
templates the interest of parents with teachers 
in the work of pupils and such joint interest is 
necessary if the work is to be a success. The 
number of visits to the schools by parents was 
958 for 1913-14 and 1,621 for 1914-15.” 

Duluth, Minn. Salesmanship will be intro- 
duced as a separate subject in the high school, 
beginning September ist. A course embracing 
five recitations per week for one term has been 
provided. Mr. F. B. Carey will have charge of 
the new department. 
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EBERHARD FABER, : 


A Rhythmical Criticism. 

Prof. Brander Matthews was talking of cer- 
tain past participles that have fallen into dis- 
use: 

“The past participle ‘gotten’ has gone out in 
England, altho it still lingers on with us. In 
England, gotten is almost as obsolete as ‘putten.’ 
In some parts of Cumberland the villagers stil! 
use gotten and putten, and a teacher once told 
me of a lesson on the past participles wherein 
she gave her pupils an exercise to write on the 
black board. 

“In the midst of the exercise an urchin began 
to laugh. .She asked him why he was laughing, 
and he answered: 

“‘Joe’s put putten where he should have 
putten put.’” 

Why Alexander Wept. 

The teacher was telling his class about the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. He made the 
tale a stirring one, and at last reached the con- 
quest of India. Wishing to impress the chil- 
dren, he said, “When Alexander had conquered 
India, what do you think he did? Do you think 
he gave a great feast to celebrate his triumph? 
No; he sat down and wept!” 

The children seemed to be a little disappoint- 
ed at this childish exhibition on the part of the 
hero; so the teacher continued: “Now, why do 
you think Alexander wept?” he asked. 

Up went a little hand; but when its cwner 
saw it was the only one in view, he hurriedly 
withdrew it. 

“(ome on, now, Tommy,” said the teacher 
in hic most persuasive voice, “why do you think 
Alexander wept?” 

“Please, sir,” said Tommy hesitatingly, “per- 
haps he didn’t know the way back.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 

Discouraging Progress. 

“You’re not doing as well in your mathemat- 
ics as you ought to be, Johnny,” said Mrs. Lap- 
sling; “at your age your cousin Horace was 
half-way thru differential calipers.” 
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In the Cyclone Belt. 
‘ching a culprit looking out of the window): 


Teacher (« 
you stop that! 
Willie (watchin: 
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New York 


377-379 
Broadway 
Not Yet. 

A certain teacher of manual arts was ever- 
lastingly arguing the futility of ancient lan- 
guage study. His friend, the pharmacist, op- 
posed his ideas. Said the teacher: 

“Latin is a dead language, is it not?” 

“Well,” the pharmacist answered as he looked 
at a long prescription, “sometimes I think it’s 
a dead language, and then again I get an idea 
that it’s pretty lively, killing people on its 
own account.” 

Go Up One. 

School Inspector: “Now, children, what is it 
that comes in like a lion and goes out like a 
lamb ?” 

Small Girl: “Please, sir, it’s father when 
mother has been giving him a talking to.” 

Dead Easy. 

“How can that man jump so high ?” 

“Easy. You see, he trained on spring water 
all last spring.” 

The Moral. 

“The persistency with which children see in 
a fable some other moral than the one which 
was intended that they shall see is often dis- 
tressing,” remarked a Philadelphia instructor of 
the young. “I had recited to one little boy the 
story of the wolf and the lamb, and had followed 
it up with the remark : 

““And now, you see, Tommy, that the lamb 
would not have been eaten by the wolf had he 
been good and sensible.’ 

“Yes. [T understand,” said Tommy. ‘If the 
lamb had been good and sensible we should have 
had him to eat.’ ”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Putting It Up To Dad. 

“Look here,” said the sophomore’s father, “how 
do you expect to do any studying if you’re going 
to be out tearing around every night until 11 
or 12 o’clock ?” 

“Darned if I know, dad. [I wish you’d put 
your mind to work on the matter and let me 
hear from you if you succeed in working any- 
thing out.” 
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“Willie Wimble, 


“T’ll try, if it comes this way.” 


—J udge. 


TWO GOOD REASONS 





Pupils in the Public Schools use “Eagle” Pencils because they are ‘Made 
in the United States”, and give the best satisfaction. 


No. 245 *“‘Alpha”’ for Bedlancee 
No. 315 * Veriblack”’ for Drawing 
No. 335 Medium Soft for General Use 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 








WHY GahorGce 
AATHAN HOLTZMAN 
WHATEVER CAUSES 

YouR HAIR'S BE 


When a Feller Needs a Friend. 
—Briggs, Chicago Tribune. 


Argument Closed. 

Jackson and Johnson are not on speaking 
terms. It all arose as the result of an argu- 
ment. 

“T tell you,” said Jackson, “you are altogether 
wrong in your conclusions.” 

“Pardon me, but I am not,” replied Johnson. 

“Tidn’t I go to school, stupid?” almost roared 
his opponent. 

“Yes,” was the calm reply, “and you came 
back stupid.” 

Equality of Sex. 

There is a little girl in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, who, like many of her sex, resents the im- 
putation that the feminine mind is not so strong 
as the masculine. 

One day her mother remarked on the apparent 
lack of intelligence in a hen. 

“You can’t teach a hen anything,” she said. 
“They have done more harm to the garden than 
a drove of cattle would. You can teach a cat, 
a dog or a pig something, but a hen—never!” 

“H’m!” exclaimed the child, indignantly “I 
think they know as much as the roosters!”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


Even high school students oceasionally make 
mistakes. 

“What is the meaning of X? was asked of 
one not too long ago. 

“X,” was the truthful if ambiguous reply. “is 
the sign you use when you don’t know what 
yowre talking about.” 

Asking a Concession. 

‘Bobby, won’t you be a good boy and go to 
school this morning without a fuss ?”’ 

“Will you let me skip my bath, Saturday, if 
1 do?” 

It Never Came Back. 

Doctor Litt: “Now, this is a very expensive 
volume, and I must ask you to be very careful 
of it.” 

Student: 
my own.” 


“Sure, sir! I will look upon it as 
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POO CUi&e 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SITADES, 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Frampton Wiudow Shade Co. 
The Aeroshade Company. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS, 


Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds. 
Thos. Charles Co, 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Ww. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING, 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
BE, W. A. Rowles. 

American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 


N. J. School & Church Furn, Co. 


Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE, 
Stanley & Patterson, Inc, 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 
TION. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co, 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Beaverboard Companies. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 

SLATE, 

Keenan Structural Slate Co, 

Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 

Albion Bangor Slate Co. 

Crown Slate Co, 

Excelsior Slate Co. 

Granville Hahn, 

Jackson Bangor Slate Co. 

E, J. Johnson, 

Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co. 

North Bangor Slate Co. 

Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 

Phoenix Slate Co, 

M. L. Tinsman & Co. 

Thomas Zelliner, 


BOOK COVERS, 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
A. J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 
Phonographic Institute, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
G. P, Putnam's Sons, 
G, & C. Merriam Co. 
Parker P. Simmons Co. 


BUILDING MATERIAL, 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
CHALK TROUGHS, 
Dudfield Mfg. Co 


CRAYONS. 


Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 


E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 
DEODORIZERS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 


american Sanitary Products Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
- H. Sheldon & Co. 

<ewaunee Mfg. Co. 

“economy Drawing Table Co. 

C. Christiansen. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Ric hards Wileox Mfg. Co, 


DOOR CHECKS. 
Norton Doer Check Co. 





DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
BE. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
American Sonitary Products Co, 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 

D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


ERASERS. 


E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 


ERASER CLEANERS. 
American Seating Co. 
Dudfield Mfg. Co. 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 


FIRE PROOF DOORS, 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co, 
FLAGS. 
Annin & Co, 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 


Samuel Cabot. 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


FORGES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


FUMIGATORS, 
De Pree Chemical Co. 


FURNITURE, 


American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co 

E. W. A. Rowles, 

Langslow, Fowler Co. 

Steel Furniture Co, 


N. J. School & Church Furn, Co. 


Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


American Seating Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Thos. Charles Co, 


GLOBES. 


Rand McNally & Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. 8S. Tothill 


INK—DRY 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


INK WELLS. 


U. S. Inkwell Co. 

The Tannewitz Works. 
American Seating Co, 

E. W. A. Rowles. 
Squires Inkwell Company. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles, 
Thos. Charles Co, 
LABORATORY FURNITURE, 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 


HOISTS. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 
LATHES. 


Oliver Machinery Co, 

FE. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Cc. Christiansen. 

Tannewitz Works. 

W. R. Price. 

Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 





NXOOLOG 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co, 

LIQUID SLATING. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
LIQUID SOAP, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

West Disinfecting Company. 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap 
LOCKERS, 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 

Durand Steel Locker Co. 

Federal Steel Fixture Co, 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
MACHINERY. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

W. R. Price. 

Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 

MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

Cc, Christiansen, 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
MAPS. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 

Rand McNally & Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
MIMEOGRAPHS. 


A. B. Dick Co. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES. 
Nicholas Power Co. 


MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Company. 
Langslow, Fowler Company. 
PAINTS—WALL., 
Bros. 
PAPER BALERS. 
Davenport Mfg. Co. 

PAPER TOWELS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

American Sanitary Products Co. 

KE. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
PARTITIONS. 


Folding Partition Co. 


PASTE. 
Arthur 8. Hoyt Co. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
J. K. Stewart Mfg. Co. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
PICTURES. 
National Art Supply Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. 8S. Tothill. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES. 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Mershon & Morley. 

American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co. 

Louis Bossert & Sons. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co, 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 
Bausch & Lomb. 
MelIntosh Stereop. Co. 
Spencer Lens Co, 
RECORD SYSTEMS. 
Noyes-Randall Co. 
RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


Patek 
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RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 


Virginia School Supply Co, 
Peter & Volz 


SCHOOLROOM HEATERS, 
Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co. 
Peter & Volz. 

SCHOOL WAGONS. 


The Wayne Works. 
Cc. J. Olsen & Sons. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STATUARY, 


National Art Supply Co, 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


TALKING MACHINES, 
Victor Talking Machine Co, 


TELEPHONES. 
Western Electric Co. 


TERRA COTTA, 
National Terra Cotta Society. 


THERMOMETERS, 
Chas. Wilder Co. 


TOILET PAPER, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
Theo. B, Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


Aareshads Co., WO sssvccciesias 34 
Albion Bangor Slate Co........ 55 
American Crayon Co........... 59 
American Portable House Co...70 


American Sanitary Products Co. 5 
American Seating Co.......... 57 
American Woodwork Mechy. Co.63 
ee rer Ptr Peet Sere 66 


Armatrong Co., TRO. ..cecevcese 70 


Austral Window Co....4th Cove 
Davee Pa. OO. B Bsesss tects 66 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co....... 44 
Beaverboard Companies, The.. 4 
OO. Be Eiicassnayens dso 6eoeet 44 
Binney & Smith Co............ 5 
Bossert & Sons, Louis......... 70 
Cabot, Samuel ......... 4th Cover 
Ceeistianses, Cy. xo ascscsevivess 41 
Clow & Sons, James B......... 51 
Columbia School Supply Co...56 
ee ee Se ere rrr er 5k 
Cott-O-EAPD CO. .crccccosvecens 71 
Crescent Machine Co........... 62 
Crowm Slate CO......sccccscc este 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co...46 
Davenport Mfg. Co.............50 
DePree Chemical Co........... 5 
Devoe & Raynolds.............58 
eee i. D. Max rcéasseanessrae 48 
Dow Wire & Iron Works......62 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O...68 
Tee Wee: Ch 650058404400 004 §2 


Durand Steel Locker Co....... 33 
re Paes Gree is tea sscees 72 


Ebinger San. Mfg. Co., D. A...538 
Economy Drawing Table Co...54 
Empire Seating Co............. 61 


Excelsior Slate Co.............58 


Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co..... 65 
Faber, Eberhard ......cccccoce 72 
Federal Steel Fixture Co....... 68 
Folding Partition Co...........38 
Frampton Window Shade Co...68 
Funk & Wagnalls Co........... 66 
Gime. & OO. occcsavecerexecanes’ 6 


Grand Rapids Hd. Se, Co.36 & 37 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co...... 63 
Seem, GOOMVEED 0 ics vncdisoetes 55 
Haney School Furniture Co....64 


Pe ee Serre 6 
Hess Warming and Vent. Co...48 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co.60 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co.35 
Holtzer-Cabot Elec. Co., The...46 
Hoyt Co., Arthur S..........6.> 68 


Johnson, F, . 
SOMMIOM, Te Tesencccccccecvteca 68 
Keenan Struct. Slate Co....... 1 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co.............38 
Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co.63 
Langslow, Fowler Co...2nd Cover 


Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co.......... 55 
Lyons & Carnahan............. 67 
Maemiilan Co., The............ 6 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
ve placein this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 


ISO COOD SS. 
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TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Typewriter Co, 





VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 


Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co, 
United Electric Co, 
Western Electric Co, 


VISES. 


Oliver Machinery Co, 
Cc. Christiansen. 
rr Works, 
Bemi — 
W. *. Pri 
Richards- Wilcox Mfg. Co, 


WALL BURLAPS. 
Cott-a-Lap Co. 


WALL DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS. 
Patek Bros. 


WINDOWS—METAL, 


Henry Weis Cornice Co, 
Austral Window Co. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS, 


Cc, I. Wimmer, 
R, R, Johnson. 
Whitcomb & Boyce. 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS, 
L. O, Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 


Oliver Machinery Co, 
Crescent Machine Co, 
Tannewitz Works, 
W. R. Price. 


American Wood Work. Mach, Co, 


REFERENCE INDEX 


Page 
McConnell School Supply Co...54 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co...... 42 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred......... 54 
Mershon & Morley Co.......... 70 
Minnesota Mfgrs. Ass’n........ 40 
UPPEr & CO; Tis Bsc ccccscise 5 
National Art Supply Co........ 5 
National Crayon Co............ 69 
Natl. Terra Cotta Soc.......... 42 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O.......... 53 


N, J. School & Ch, 


Furn, Co...60 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.. 5 
North Bangor Slate Co........ 55 
Norton Door Check Co......... 50 
NOyes-RAMGON CO. civiccscc. ces 50 
Oliver Machinery Co........... 1 
Cenen HO, B. Badie sc ccccscce 5 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co.54 
Parsons Bros, Slate Co........ 5 
PU MIE 6s a sbes oe caspeae 5O 
Peabody School Furn, Co..... 64 
Peckham, Little & Co.......... 69 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co........ 1 
Peterson & Co., Leonard....... 39 
Rete Bs “Bs oo 6. dh ik ca vecci 56 
PMOCMER CD GO. 6iceccccccece 55 
Phonographie Institute, The...66 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac.......... 67 
Power Co,, Nicholas............30 
PO. WE aos ols cand d badenceedd 54 
Putnam's Sons, G. P........... 67 
Rand, McNally & Co........... 66 
Remington Typewriter Co...... 58 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co...... 7 
Robertson Soap Co., Theo, B...32 
i 3 a ee 0 ee 52 & 62 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co........ 51 
Sheldon & Co., BE, H........... 43 
Silver, surdett ial 6 
Simmons Co., Parker P........ 66 
Sower Co., Christopher........ 66 
Squires Inkwell Co............. 62 


Standard Flee. 


Time Co.4th Cov. 


Stanley & Patterson, Inc....... 47 
Steel Furniture Co............. 64 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C....... 68 
Stewart Mfg. Co., J. K......... 32 
Tannewitz Wurks, The......... 5 
Tinsman & Co., M. li.......... 55 
ry 8 OS Oe - 69 
United Electric Co., The........ 5 
UO, We BONNE CW te scee veces 40 
Victor Talking Machine Co....29 
Virginia School Supply Co..... 64 
Vonnegut Hardware Co........ 52 
Wayee Works, BiG. cvcccicss 3 
Weis Cornice Co., Henry.......51 
Western Electric Co............31 
Whitcomb & Boyce............ 68 
Whee? COy CROs ccc ved eseusr 67 
Wee -&. Ge Ee Bc vccssuest 68 
fe eee 49 
Zeliner, Thomas ............-- 55 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 





YOU WILL PAY THE COST OF A 
“STANDARD” ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEM 


=—=-WHETHER YOU HAVE IT INSTALLED OR NOT. 
BUT WITHOUT IT YOU WILL PAY ITS COST SEVERAL 
TIMES OVER. By YOU, we mean your town or city—your 
school children and your teachers. 

It is decidedly false economy to try to save money by 
equipping your school buildings with individual wind-up clocks 
or hand-rung bells. Nothing could be more successful in 
undoing the ceaseless efforts of your teachers toward better 
punctuality, system and efficiency than these antiquated 
time keeping devices. 

Such equipment not only costs more to keep in operation 
than a good electric system, but is never accurate, uniform nor 
satisfactory. 

WHY NOT START THE NEXT SEASON RIGHT BY EQUIP- 
PING SOME OF YOUR BUILDINGS WITH “STANDARD” 
ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS, WHICH HAVE PROVEN BY YEARS 


OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE THEIR INESTIMABLE VALUE IN 
MODERN SCHOOL WORK. 


Send for Our New Bulletin on “School Efficiency” 


ARCHITECTS, SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS—We will gladly mail the above bulletin to 


any School Committee members whose names and addresses you forward us. It will help you to enlighten 
them on this important subject. 


See our working exhibit, Palace of Education, 6th St. and Ave. C, 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco— Standard Commercial 
School. Awarded Medal of Honor by International Exposition Jury. 


The Standard Electric Time Co., Springfield, Mass. 


141 Franklin St.. 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bld¢., 461 Market St., 
BOSTON NE R AGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
515 White Bidg., 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bld¢., 832 Brown-Marx Bld¢., 
SEATTLE, WASH. LOS ANGELES BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





Austral Fixtures 


For Self-Balancing 
Reversible Windows 


Effective Ventilation 
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Hi No Repairs 
On Hardware Parts 


Reglazing | Seward School, Minneapolis. E. S. Stebbins, Arch’t., Minneapolis 
Without Removing Sash 


Sash Reverse 
For Cleaning From Room 


| Gives You 
| 
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This building is sound-proofed with 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt,” 


‘‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a 
mere felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion 


No cords to break 
No weights to"catch 
No box frames 


a I Peer Oe een ran ene an eee eee nee 


Easily operated 
Tight when closed 
More light 
More air 


First cost is final cost 


For full particulars write the 


Austral Window Co. 


101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





which absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. 


Proof against moths, vermin, and decay, and 
uninflammable. 


Special book on School-house deafening, with twenty 


= of buildings, and sample of Quilt, sent on request, 
ree. 


SAMUEL CABOT, In. soston'iiss.t's.a 


1133 Broadway, New York 350 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 





